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PREFACE 


WPIEN  a  family  has  dwelt  continuously  on  the 
same  site  for  three  and  a  half  centuries,  after 
acquiring  it  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  and 
adding  to  its  possessions  (largely  in  a  similar  way)  during 
succeeding  generations,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  mixed 
collection  of  muniments  will  accumulate.  It  is  known 
that  many  disappeared  from  Shardeloes  during  last  cen¬ 
tury,  but  nearly  half  a  ton  remained  and  Captain  T. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake  with  great  generosity  entrusted  them 
to  the  editor,  who  beguiled  all  the  time  he  could  command 
during  more  than  ten  years  to  their  transcription  and 
;  annotation. 

Unlike  many  family  papers,  there  are  very  few  letters; 
those  which  remain  are  not  of  a  social  or  personal  kind, 
but  some,  kept  for  their  business  or  legal  interest,  often 
reflect  small  details  of  domestic  life,  whilst  other  docu¬ 
ments,  which  supported  cases  at  law,  contain  some 
interesting  pictures  of  life  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries.  The  association  of  all  of  them  with  the 
Drake  family  is  quite  clear,  but  they  refer  to  so  many 
different  people,  widely  scattered  over  England,  that  a 
continuous  narrative,  such  as  adds  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  Verney  Memoirs ,  for  example,  is  quite  impossible 
in  this  case,  even  if  the  editor  had  a  fraction  of  the  late 
Lady  Verney's  ability. 

The  present  arrangement  was  based  on  subject-matter, 
but  still  left  a  considerable  number  of  ‘human  docu¬ 
ments'  which  have  been  collected  under  the  weak  head¬ 
ing  of  ‘Mixed  Characters' ;  it  is  hoped  that  some  will  be 
found  to  be  entertaining;  they  at  least  prove  that  in 
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PREFACE 

every  age  other  people  have  always  been  wilful,  selfish, 
or  absurd : 

And  has  not  such  a  Story  from  of  Old 
Down  Man’s  successive  generations  roll’d? 

It  is  seldom  that  our  documents  owe  much  to  the 
names  appearing  in  them — except  in  the  case  of  Chapter 
III;  for  although  the  Drakes,  or  their  nominees,  filled 
two  seats  in  Parliament  for  almost  exactly  two  centuries, 
they  never  held  or  sought  any  office,  and  were  too  wealthy 
to  be  bribed.  Sir  William  Drake,  the  seventeenth-century 
baronet,  was  a  good  classical  scholar  himself  and  left 
numerous  bequests  to  his  friends,  amongst  whom  the 
following  distinguished  names  appear:  George  Morley, 
‘Bishopp  of  Winton,  my  kinsman  and  tutor,1  £100  to 
buy  him  a  ring  or  plate  as  hee  shall  thinke  fitth  A  similar 
amount  was  left  to  ‘Sr  Jeffery  Palmer,  bart,  Attorney 
GeneralP,  and  £20  each  to  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  Dr.  Wm. 
Denton,  and  Edmund  Waller;  one  sighs  for  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  these  which  probably  once  existed.  A 
century  later  the  William  Drake  who  built  the  present 
house  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
and  shared  his  veneration  for  their  University.  Nothing 
of  importance  has  been  preserved  which  throws  any  light 
upon  these  political  and  literary  associations,  however. 

The  name  of  Shardeloes  which  was  attached  to  the 
manor  and  to  the  house  standing  on  it  came  from  a  mere 
life-interest  held  by  Adam  de  Schardeslowe  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Pie  belonged  to  a  legal 
family  which  owned  property  in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Essex;  John  was  made  a  judge  of  the  King’s  Bench 
in  1340,  Thomas  was  Attorney-General  in  1367  and  1379. 

1  He  was  of  Christ  Church  College,  where  Sir  Wm.  Drake  was;  his 
mother  and  Sir  William’s  were  both  daughters  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Possibly  the  family  came  originally  from  Shardlow  in 
Derbyshire,  where  the  name  means  ‘a  notched  mound’. 
Our  Bucks.  Shardeloes  was  certainly  pronounced  as  a 
dissyllable  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
being  commonly  spelt  Shardlow(s),  Sharloes,  and  even 
Charloes.  Light  as  was  the  Bucks,  association  with  the 
Schardeslowes,  the  name  persisted,  as  often  happens  for 
no  obvious  reason,  and  must  now  be  cover  for  papers  in 
no  way  connected  with  them. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  detached  facts  here  offered  is  that 
they  rest  on  documents  not  hitherto  available  to  students; 
it  is  hoped  that  some  at  least  may  be  acceptable  for,  as  the 
late  Canon  jessopp  put  it  (' Trials  of  a  Country  Parson , 
p.  190) :  ‘There  has  never  been  a  civilized  nation  in  which 
something  like  a  passion  for  finding  out  the  smaller 
secrets  of  the  past  has  not  been  strong,  and  in  some  minds 
absorbing.’ 

Four  papers  dealing  with  the  estate  and  town  of  Amer- 
sham  have  been  printed  in  the  Records  of  Bucks,  (vol.  xii) 
and  are  not  included  now.  The  editor  deplores  the  dis¬ 
jointed  character  of  the  material  as  now  presented,  but 
it  was  still  worse  as  originally  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  Too  little  is  known  of  any  of  the  holders  of  the 
estate  to  make  a  background;  it  is  clear  that  the  Drakes 
were  as  alive  to  their  responsibilities  as  to  their  privileges, 
but  exemplary  characters  do  not  make  good  stories. 
They  were  never  heroes  battling  with  adversity,  or 
mauvais  sujets ,  and  the  tale  of  respectability  makes  mono¬ 
tonous  reading. 

For  all  that,  the  half-ton  of  papers  yields  some  details 
of  life  which  seemed  worth  preservation,  and,  in  Byron’s 
words  ( Don  Juan ,  vi.  94) : 

People’s  ancestors  are  history’s  game. 
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Although  it  is  not  intended  to  make  this  a  family 
history,  a  pedigree  is  included  which  shows  all  the  Drake 
owners  of  Shardeloes,  together  with  members  of  the 
family  and  their  relatives  by  marriage  who  are  named 
in  these  pages. 

Whenever  a  document  presented  any  difficulty  (as 
when  a  legal  paper  of  William  Ill’s  time  referred  to  the 
correct  regnal  year  of  James  II,  but  the  clerk  carelessly, 
or  because  he  was  a  Jacobite,  wrote  ‘nunc’  instead  of 
cnuper’),  the  editor  was  always  saved  by  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  F.  G. 
Gurney;  any  blunders  which  remain  do  so  because  they 
were  not  referred  to  that  generous  scholar. 

G.  E. 
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A  LONDON  FIRE  IN  1621 

THE  Six  Clerks  were  responsible  for  registering  all 
proceedings  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  they  also  made  out  patents  for  sheriffs, 
ambassadors,  &c.,  and  altogether  held  highly  responsible 
and  lucrative  positions,  each  having  ten  clerks  to  assist 
him.  Their  headquarters  were  in  Chancery  Lane  on  a  site 
now  covered  by  Stone  Buildings,  which  were  built  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor. 

On  19  December  1621  the  Six  Clerks’  Office  was 
burned  down,  many  rolls  were  destroyed,  and  ‘a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  immediately  issued  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  loss,  and  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
thereby  occasioned’.1  A  legal  document  which  happens  to 
have  survived  deals  with  the  cause  of  this  fire,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  gives  several  curious  little  pictures  of  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  side  of  legal  life  in  the  time  of 
.  James  the  First. 

.  Hie  document  is  a  brief  or  abstract  of  the  depositions 
of  nearly  forty  witnesses,  conveniently  grouped  under 
marginal  headings;  the  writing  is  so  good  that  not  a 
word  is  in  doubt;  the  spelling  is  interesting  because  a 
simple  word  like  ‘clerk’  is  spelt  so,  or  as  ‘dark’,  or 
‘clearke’  indifferently.  Similarly,  ‘fire’  may  be  ‘fyre’  or 
‘fyer’,  but  ‘floor’  is  nearly  always  ‘flower’,  and  ‘been’ 
almost  invariably  ‘bynn’.  The  word  ‘chimney’  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  ‘fireplace’;  what  we  now  call  a  chimney 
was  the  ‘tunnell’. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action  was  one  of  the  Six  Clerks, 

1  Edward  Foss:  Judges  of  England,  1857,  vol.  vi,  p.  9. 
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A  LONDON  FIRE  IN  1621 

William  Tothill:1  the  defendant  was  Sir  Robert  Rich.2 


ly  faced  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  but  its 
touched  the  back  of  the  Six  Clerks’ 


Flis  house 


Office,  which  was  a  timber-framed  building.  Inside  this 
fire-places  and  their  chimneys  were  afterwards  added,  as 
one  witness  clearly  shows;  he  was  Robert  Lyming,  who 
described  himself  as  a  carpenter  and  surveyor.  We  should 
call  him  a  master-builder  to-day  and  so  give  his  name  a 
more  vocational  character : 

About  two  &  twentie  yeres  since  he,  being  to  build  the  said 
chimney,  made  the  foundacon  thereof  on  the  ground  uppon 
two  peeces  of  bricks  in  the  lower  office,  and  uppon  these  pillars 
in  the  first  stoary  did  build  a  whole  wall  in  the  second  stoary, 
and  uppon  that  wall  did  sett  the  chimney;  &  to  free  it  from 
dainger  of  fyre  did  turne  over  a  halfe  arch  to  carry  the  herth- 

1  William  Tothill  (1557-1626)  was  son  of  Richard,  the  famous  printer, 
who  died  in  1593  after  acquiring  considerable  wealth  as  patentee  for 
printing  legal  books,  and  some  fame  as  publisher  of  Tusser’s  Hundreth 
good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie  and  the  well-known  collection  of  poems  (by 
Surrey,  Sir  Thos.  Wyatt,  and  others)  known  as  Tottel’s  Miscellany ,  both 
in  1557.  William  succeeded  to  Weedon  Hill  manor  in  Bucks.,  and  added 
to  it  by  acquiring  Shardeloes  in  1595.  He  was  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  in 
Chancery,  another  was  William  Pennyman,  who  married  William  TothilFs 
sister  Anne  in  1594;  he  appears  as  a  witness  in  our  case,  and  so  does 
another  of  the  Six  Clerks,  Paul  D’Ewes,  father  of  Sir  Symonds,  the  diarist. 

-  Robert  Rich  was  admitted  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  on  15  Feb.  1590;  he 
appears  as  Ralph  in  the  Admissions  (printed  in  1896,  vol.  i,  p.  no),  but  it 
is  corrected  to  Robert  in  the  index.  He  was  appointed  a  Master  in  Chan¬ 
cery  on  7  Aug.  1618,  and  on  29  June  1619  he  was  knighted.  The  register 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West  shows  that  his  wife  Anne  was  buried  on 
29  Oct.  1628  ‘out  of  Chancery  Lane’.  His  successor  was  appointed 
Master  on  21  Nov.  1646,  but  whether  Rich  was  then  dead  is  not  certain. 
The  pedigree  of  the  Rich  family  given  by  Fredc  Chancellor  in  Ancient 
Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Essex,  1890,  p.  143,  is  faulty;  it  makes  his  uncle 
the  Master,  which  is  impossible  owing  to  the  date,  and  his  wife  is  given 
as  Elizabeth,  though  she  may  have  been  a  second  wife.  He  is  shown  there 
as  of  Stondon  Massey,  Essex,  but  the  registers  of  that  parish  for  the 
seventeenth  century  are  not  extant.  His  contemporary  and  distant  relative 
was  the  2nd  Earl  of  Warwick;  their  common  ancestor  was  Richard  Rich, 
a  mercer  and  sheriff  in  1441,  dying  in  1461. 
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A  LONDON  FIRE  IN  1621 

pace,1  soe  that  noe  tymber  lay  in  the  chimney,  nor  neer  the 
fyer  before  the  chimney. 

Apparently  on  the  ground-floor  was  the  office  of  Mr. 
Henley,  one  of  the  Six  Clerks,  above  was  Mr.  Tothill's 
office  where,  said  another  witness,  ‘the  halfe  arch  of 
bricke  and  the  sorhers2 * *  in  the  flower  of  the  chamber 
might  plainely  have  bynn  seene  by  any'.  Above  the  office 
were  Mr.  Tothill’s  chambers  in  which,  said  George  Ben- 
nings  his  servant,  he  had 

two  chimneys  in  his  chambers  over  his  office,  but  knoweth  for 
tenn  yeres  there  was  not  any  fyer  kept  in  any  of  the  said  cham¬ 
bers  but  in  the  plaintiff’s  said  lodging  chamber. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Tothill  must  have  been  very  insensible  to 
cold  because  William  Pennyman,  another  of  Mr.  Tothill’s 
colleagues,  said  that  ‘every  tearme  for  twenty  yeres  he  did 
frequent  the  plaintiff's  chamber'  he  found  a  fire  made  of 
‘charcoale  with  some  small  coale  on  the  topp  of  them', 
even  adding  ‘the  plaintiff's  usuall  fyer  which  he  useth  in 
his  lodging  and  dyning  romes  in  the  Country  is  the  same 
manner  of  fuell  which  he  soe  used  in  his  chamber  here, 
namely  charcoale  &  small  coale  uppon  them'.  The  ser¬ 
vant  Bennings  said  the  small  coal  was 

never  above  a  pecke  a  tyme,  and  that  the  Wednesday  morning 
the  plaintiff  was  to  goe  out  of  towne  himselfe  made  the  fyer 
in  the  plaintiff’s  chamber  betweene  three  Sc  fower  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  that  morning  layed  not  on  above  halfe  a  pecke  of 
coales,  that  they  might  be  burnt  out  before  his  departure,  and 
that  fyre  was  not  renewed  that  morning,  and  about  five  of  the 
clocke  the  coales  were  soe  nere  out  that  he  stirred  them  together 
and  could  hardly  make  the  plaintiff  a  toast. 

1  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  ‘foot-pace5  as  used  for  hearth-stone  in 
1652. 

2  Properly  ‘summer5,  or  main  beam  supporting  the  joists  of  a  floor; 

when  on  the  face  of  a  building  such  a  timber  is  called  a  bressumer,  that  is, 

breast-summer. 
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A  LONDON  FIRE  IN  1621 

His  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  gives  us  quite  a 
chilling  picture : 

the  plaintiff  betweene  8  &  9  departed  from  his  office  intending 
to  ride  into  Bucks,  and  at  his  departure  out  of  his  chamber 
there  was  not  any  fyer  left  there,  but  the  ashes  raked  upp;  and 
the  Plaintiff  contynued  about  an  houre  &  halfe  after  the  fyer 
was  all  out,  the  reason  of  his  stay  was  for  2  coach  horses  which 
he  had  hyred  which  came  not  sooner;  and  his  mistris  staying 
longer  [than]  they  was  determined,  &  having  noe  fyer  to 
warme  her,  was  fayne  to  walk  in  her  chamber  to  gett  her  a 
heat,  &  there  was  no  coales  left  to  renewe  the  fyer.  He  well 
knoweth  the  dores  were  locked  by  some  of  his  fellow  servaunts, 
his  Mistris  staying  by  the  dore  to  receive  the  key,  soe  as  noe 
person  was  left  in  the  chamber,  nor  any  occasion  remayning  to 
endainger  the  chamber  by  fyer. 

Seeing  what  poor  and  unsatisfactory  fires  were  usual 
it  was  perhaps  unnecessary  to  cite  evidence  which  showed 
that  no  cooking  was  done  at  the  Chamber  fire;  however, 
another  of  the  footmen,  Thomas  Harris,  gave  such  evi¬ 
dence  and,  incidentally,  showed  the  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  legal  official,  who  was  also  quite  wealthy,  in 
the  days  of  James  I. 

The  plaintiff  &  his  wife  lodged  noe  other  wise  in  his  chamber 
then  [than]  they  had  usually  done  for  1 5  yeres  before  without 
all  dainger  of  fyer.  The  Plaintiff  dyeted  with  the  Six  Clearkes 
all  last  Michaelmas  tearme,  &  a  fortnight  after;  during  that 
tyme  his  wife  dyeted  in  the  house  of  Mr  Drake,  her  sonne  in 
Lawe,  &  whilest  the  plaintiff  dyeted  in  his  Chamber  and  the 
Six  Clearks  out  of  coraons,  his  meate  was  drest  in  the  Six 
Clearkes’  kitchen  by  theire  cooke,  being  his  servant,  &  never 
in  the  plaintiff’s  chamber. 

The  object  of  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  similar  evidence, 
was  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Mr.  TothilPs  fire-place: 
the  next  point  was  to  show  the  probable  guilt  of  Sir 
Robert  Rich’s  kitchen  chimney  which  came  up  behind 
Mr.  Henley’s  and  (over  it)  Mr.  Tothill’s  offices  where 
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there  stood  a  ‘press  next  a  Studdy  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
was  next  the  street’.  For  this  purpose  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  1619  was  remembered  by  Edward  Leland, 
one  of  Mr.  Henley’s  clerks,  who  said  that 

a  weeke  before  Christmas  last  was  two  yeres  he,  searching  the 
Records  which  lay  uppon  a  shelf  in  Mr  Henley’s  office,  that 
adioyned  to  Sr  Robert  Riches  kitchin  chimney,  &  taking  downe 
a  bundell  found  that  part  of  them  next  the  wall  very  warme, 
&  pulling  downe  the  ceding  felt  the  bricks  warme,  Sc  making 
way  with  his  hand  by  the  bricks  felt  the  somer  goeing  crosse 
the  office  very  warme,  wheruppon  he  gave  notice  thereof  to 
Clarks  in  the  office,  viz1  Mr  Clarkson  Sc  Mr  Naylor. 

Mr.  Clarkson  then  continues  the  story  by  adding : 

thereuppon  they  went  to  Sr  Robert’s  house  Sc  acquainted  his 
servaunts  therewith,  Sc  they  brought  them  into  the  kitchin 
where  they  found  a  Cauldron  vehemently  boyling  in  an  exceed- 
ing  great  fyre,  Sc  saieth  that,  in  the  end  of  the  chimney  where 
the  cauldron  stood,  this  deponent  Sc  the  rest  might  perceive 
certaine  cracks  Sc  clelts  in  the  backe  of  the  chimney  ioyning 
uppon  the  office,  that  light  through  the  same  might  be  dis¬ 
covered;  and  the  servaunts  admonished  of  the  eminent  dainger 
did  ymediately  withdraw  the  fyer. 

Even  William  Penny  man,  Esq.,  joined  the  party  which 
visited 

Sr  Robert  Riches  his  kitchin,  Sc  found  the  her  then  quenched, 
Sc  Sr  Robert  being  then  gon  up  into  his  chamber  he  came  there 
without  speaking  with  him  then,  but,  meeting  with  him  about 
a  day  or  two  after,  told  him  that  he  had  like  to  have  sett  all 
the  offices  on  fyer,  Sc  Sr  Robert  seemed  slightly  to  regard  it, 
saying  that  there  was  noe  dainger  in  yt,  but  this  deponent 
perswaided  himself  in  his  Conscience  that,  yf  that  heat  which 
then  came  from  his  chimney  had  not  bynn  discovered  Sc  pre¬ 
vented,  the  Six  Clarks’  House  had  bynn  then  sett  on  fyre 
thereby. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  trouble  was  caused  by 
‘boyling  of  brawne,  as  the  servaunts  said’ ;  but  at  a  later 
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date,  ‘in  the  end  of  Michaelmas  tearme  was  twelve 
months’,  George  Bennings  said  that  he  found  ‘an  exceed¬ 
ing  smother  &  evill  savor  to  come  into  the  chamber’, 
which  sent  him  round  to  Sir  Robert’s  house  where  he 
found  the  ‘smother  was  occasioned  by  muckhill  stuff,  as 
they  tearmed  it,  which  was  swept  togeither  &  sett  on 
fire.  .  .  .  Sr  Robert  was  offended  with  his  servaunts  for 
laying  the  stuff  to  burne  in  the  end  of  the  chimney,  when 
he  had  warned  them  not  to  make  any  more  fyer  there.’ 
Another  witness  attributed  the  smother  to  the  burning 
of  rushes.  John  Winter  was  in  Sir  Robert’s  service  as 
cook  at  the  time,  but  now  appears  as  a  hostile  witness, 
for  he 

saieth  that  the  chimney  was  very  faultie  in  the  backe,  next  the 
Six  Clarks’  office,  for  it  had  a  great  cracke  in  it  into  which  this 
deponent  thrust  a  spitt,  &  thrust  it  cleane  through  the  backe 
of  the  chimney  &  therewith  felt  either  the  wainscott,  or  some 
board  in  Mr  Henley’s  office. 

Coming  to  the  day  of  the  fire  the  evidence  becomes 
almost  dramatic;  there  was  Henry  Loseby,  one  of  Mr. 
Henley’s  clerks,  who  seems  unintentionally  to  have  emu¬ 
lated  Banquo  by  becoming  ‘a  borrower  of  the  night,  For 
a  dark  hour,  or  twain’;  his  story  was : 

Betweene  the  houres  of  9  &  10  on  that  Wednesday  night  he 
came  into  Mr  Henlye’s  office  &  lighted  his  candle  in  Mr  Saun¬ 
ders’  office,  &  satt  him  downe  &c  settled  himselfe  to  write  at 
Watson’s  deske,  where  haveing  remayned  about  halfe  an  hower 
his  candle  waxing  dimm  went  out  of  it  selfe,  whereuppon  he 
went  &  lighted  his  candle  againe  at  one  Underwoode’s,  & 
haveing  shutt  the  office  dore  unto  him  went  againe  to  the  said 
deske,  &  having  written  almost  a  quarter  of  an  hower  his 
candle  went  out  againe  in  the  same  manner  it  did  before.  Then 
he  went  out  a  third  tyme,  lighted  his  candle  againe  where  he 
did  before,  &  came  into  the  office  againe,  &  removed  from 
the  place  where  he  first  writt  &  settled  himselfe  uppon  another 
desk  in  the  said  office,  which  was  next  adioyning  to  Sr  Rob1 
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Riche’s  kitchin  chimney,  where  as  he  was  writing  the  candle 
beginning  to  grow  dimm  againe,  he  snuft  it  &  troad  out  the 
snuff,  &  being  somewhat  amazed  &  the  night  growing  late, 
about  1 1  a  clocke  he  left  the  office  &  went  to  bedd,  &  cannot 
coniecture  the  cause  of  his  candle  goeing  out  soe  often  unles  it 
were  by  some  smother  of  smoake,  which  yf  it  were  he  could 
not  then  perfectly  discover  yt,  for  that  his  head  was  at  that 
tyme  much  troubled  &  stuft  with  a  cold. 

The  witnesses  of  the  actual  outbreak  were  many,  mostly 
artisans  living  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Chancery  Lane; 
Thomas  Watt  was  the  first  and  he  was  led  by  curiosity,  for 

about  3  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  the  Thursday  next  before 
Christmas  Day  last,  he  being  then  upp  &  hearing  two  fellows 
quarrelling  in  the  street,  went  out  to  see  them,  &  whilest  he 
was  there,  &  casting  his  eye  one  side  saw  many  sparks  fly  out 
of  a  Chimney  about  the  Six  Clarks’  Offices,  &  went  thither¬ 
wards. 

But  the  best  witness  was  certainly  Edmund  Maior,  and 
he  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  curious  detail : 

Being  servaunt  to  one  Palmer,  a  locksmith,  saith  his  Master 
called  him  up  uppon  the  crye  of  fyer,  yt  being  about  3  in  the 
morning;  <3 c  he  goeing  into  Chauncery  Lane  did  fynd  a  very 
great  fyre  yssueing  out  of  the  Chimney  next  adioyning  to  the 
Six  Clearks’  Offices,  which  was  reported  to  be  Sr  Rob*  Riche’s 
kitchin  chimney.  Thereuppon  he  &  some  others  knockt  at 
Sr  Robert  Riche’s  dore,  they  with  stones,  himselfe  with  his 
foote,  with  desire  to  have  broken  open  the  dore.  Uppon  which 
knocking  a  maide  of  the  house  opened  the  dore  &  they  told 
her  yf  she  had  not  come  they  had  broken  it  open,  &  told  her 
her  master’s  chimney  was  on  fyer;  &  without  giveing  other 
aunswer  then  that  she  did  not  heare  them,  she  went  from  them 
&  hasted  her  to  carry  the  things  out  of  the  house,  and  this 
deponent  &  others  went  into  the  kitchin  where  presently  they 
discerned  the  chimney  thereof  was  on  fire;  there  being  then  a 
great  many  come  into  the  kitchin,  that  it  was  almost  full,  &  he 
with  others  standing  on  the  harth,  &  lookeing  up  into  the 
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chimney  did  perceive  the  fire  had  made  a  way  out  at  a  hole  in 
the  backe  of  the  chimney  next  adioyning  to  the  Six  Clarkes’ 
house,  &  had  broken  into  &  taken  hold  of  the  house.  And  he 
and  some  others  then  present  conceived  that  the  fire  first  begann 
in  the  tunnell  of  the  said  chimney  by  reason  of  the  extreame 
heat  of  the  fyre  that  had  bynn  made  in  the  hearth,  which  had 
fired  a  peece  of  wood  that  was  as  high  as  this  deponent  could 
reach  in  the  chimney,  neare  levell  with  the  Iron  whereuppon 
the  pot-hooks  were  fastened;  for  this  deponent  tooke  hold 
uppon  that  Iron  to  stay  himselfe  in  the  quenching  the  said 
peece  of  tymber,  but  the  quenching  then  of  it  did  little  good, 
for  the  fire  had  then  gotten  upp  to  the  summer  of  the  said 
chimney,  &  gotten  out  at  a  hole  at  the  backe  thereof  into  the 
Six  Clarks’  Office.  When  they  came  into  the  kitchin  they  found 
a  heape  of  the  cinders  of  seacoale  lying  rounde  together  in  the 
said  chimney,  which  seemed  to  be  newly  out  &  the  remainder 
of  a  fyre  that  had  bynn  made  there  the  night  before;  &  they 
found  the  herth  so  hott  they  were  faine  to  lett  goe  the  cocke  of 
water  in  the  kitchin  to  cast  uppon  it  before  they  could  indure 
to  stand  uppon  it  to  quench  the  said  peece  of  tymber.  The 
peece  of  tymber  soe  on  fyre  was  on  the  backe  of  the  said  chim¬ 
ney  &  extended  itselfe  about  his  hand  length  into  the  tunnell 
of  the  chimney,  and  they  quenched  it  soe  farr  forth  as  they 
could  perceive. 

Fynding  the  tire  had  broken  into  the  Six  Clarkes’  Office  he 
did  hasten  out  of  Sr  Rob1  Rich  his  house  after  other  company 
into  the  said  office,  fynding  the  dore  then  open;  &  he  &  divers 
others,  goeing  upp  one  paire  of  staires  to  the  dore  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  office,  did  there  discerne  a  hole  half  a  yard  above  the 
flower  in  the  brickes  of  Sr  Robert  Rich  his  chimney,  next 
adioyning  to  the  plaintiff’s  office,  the  bricks  of  the  chimney 
being  coloured  blacke  with  the  fyre;  and  he  conceived  &  noted 
that  that  was  the  hole  out  of  which  the  fyre  had  broken  into 
the  plaintiff’s  office. 

So  many  bore  similar  testimony  that  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  fire;  other  witnesses  said 
that  on  the  Friday  after  the  fire  the  cracks  in  Sir  Robert’s 
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chimney  were  ‘plaistered  with  lime  &  haire’,  from  which 
they  might  well  think,  and  say,  that  Sir  Robert  ‘had  done 
himselfe  much  wrong  in  plaistering  up  those  cracks,  in 
regard  it  was  reported  that  the  beginning  of  the  fyer  was 
by  meanes  of  his  said  chimney’. 

In  addition  to  all  this  was  a  lot  of  purely  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence,  even  to  that  of  the  gossip  in  Salisbury  on  the  day 
after  the  fire,  started  by  ‘a  gent  that  came  post  from 
London’.  The  astute  Mr.  Tothill  even  managed  to  enlist 
the  sendees  of  one  of  Sir  Robert’s  friends,  John  Kersing, 
Esq.,  who  basely  betrayed  the  hospitality  he  had  received 
by  telling  the  story  in  a  way  which  scarcely  ‘out-did  the 
meat,  out-did  the  frolic  wine’ : 

Himselfe  amongst  others,  namely  Sr  Thomas  Colclough  Sc 
his  sonne  in  lawe  Mr  Ongay,  supped  at  Sr  Robert  Rich  his 
house,  there  being  at  the  table  then  about  the  number  of  tenn 
persons.  The  meeting  was  about  a  communicacon  of  marriage 
betweene  Sr  Tho.  Colclough’s  sonne  Sc  Sr  Robert’s  daughter; 
&  touching  theire  dyett  at  that  supper  as  he  remembreth  they 
had  both  boyled,  rost,  Sc  baked  meates,  but  the  particulars  of 
each  remembers  not.  And  he  stayed  with  the  Company  untill 
about  tenn  in  the  night,  Sc  then  departed  leaving  the  rest 
there;  but  how  long  they  contynued  there  after  he  cannot 
depose,  and  some  of  the  Company  did  take  Tobacco,  but 
whether  he  left  them  soe  taking  Tobacco  he  cannot  to  his  no  we 
remembrance  certainely  affirme. 

Against  this  hazy  and  indeed  somewhat  bemused  wit¬ 
ness  we  must  cite  Jerome  Wright,  Sir  Robert’s  servant, 
who,  Mr.  Penny  man  declared, 

did  reply  with  an  oath  that  there  had  bynn  no  fyre  at  all  in  Sr 
Robert  Riche’s  kitchin  chimney  that  night,  nor  in  a  fortnight 
before  .  .  .  with  intent  to  cleere  his  master  Sr  Robert’s  chimney 
from  being  the  begining  of  the  fyre. 

Indeed  Sir  Robert  himself  when  ‘charged  by  the  plaintiff 
that  he  had  a  gret  fest  the  night  the  fire  hapned  and  both 
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his  ovens  heated,  he  aunswered  that  he  had  but  one 
ioynt  of  mutton  &  capon  for  himself  &  his  family  dressed 
in  his  kitchen,  &  was  so  far  from  having  2  ovens  that  he 
had  not  soe  much  as  one\ 

But  if  there  were  not  two  opinions  about  what  really 
occurred  there  would  be  no  law-suits,  no  Six  Clerks’ 
Office,  and  no  means  of  giving  us,  after  three  centuries, 
this  glimpse  of  a  London  which  seems  remote,  for  after 
all  every  witness  must  have  been  born  in  the  lifetime  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Shakespeare  had  not  been  dead 
live  years.  As  to  the  deponents’  contradictions  of  each 
other  Samuel  Butler  warns  us  what  to  expect : 

For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 
just  as  they’re  set,  too  fast  or  slow. 
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C’URY  has  been  defined  as  something  which  is 
‘desirable,  but  not  indispensable’;  this  will  not  do 
without  making  it  relative  to  time,  for  not  all 
luxuries  retain  their  desirability  in  every  age;  on  the  other 
hand  many  luxuries  come  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sities.  A  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  table-fork  which 
was  known  but  rare  in  England  300  years  ago.  That  ques¬ 
tion  has  long  been  settled,1  but  the  usual  works  of  refer¬ 
ence  do  not  tell  us  much  about  some  other  ordinary 
conveniences  to-day  which  have  a  much  later  origin  than 
is  commonly  thought.  Carpets  or  rugs,  for  example,  can 
claim  no  high  antiquity,  so  far  as  the  evidence  afforded 
by  our  Shardeloes  papers  goes;  an  extremely  careful  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  contents  of  the  old  house  was  made  after 
the  death  of  Mountagu  Drake  in  1698;  twenty  closely 
written  foolscap  pages  are  needed  to  record  the  details. 
A  very  typical  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Great 
Parlour : 

Item,  there  are  8  large  Pictures  with  guilded 
frames  sett  within  the  Wainscott,  with  Iron  rods 
to  defend  them  from  Chairs;  2  Walnutt  tree 
tables  with  4  Stands  suitable;  also  2  large  look¬ 
ing  glasses;  6  Callico  Curtains  with  3  Rodds;  2 
pairs  of  doggs,  a  fire  Shovell,  Tongs,  hearth  0  •  00  •  00 
brush,  &  a  Pair  of  Bellows;  a  dozen  of  Walnutt 
tree  Cain  Chaires,  13  Velvet  Cusshions,  viz1 
figur’d  Velvet;  2  Pictures  over  the  2  doors,  &  a 
fine  Chimney  peice  in  a  Gilded  frame 

1  A  convenient  summary  will  be  found  in  W.  J.  Cripps’s  Old  English 
Plate  (ed.  1903),  p.  370.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  in  Volpone 
and  The  Devil  is  an  Ass;  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Queen  of  Corinth; 
and  by  Dekker,  Gulls'  Hornbook ,  as  a  ‘Silver  pitchfork’. 
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The  inventory  which  does  not  disdain  to  mention  a  hearth- 
brush  omits  little,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  nothing 
on  the  floor,  no  china,  and  no  means  of  lighting  the  room 
artificially.  Dealing  with  the  last  point  first,  the  probabi¬ 
lity  is  that  the  candlesticks  were  of  silver,  and  are  buried 
among  the  1,080  ounces  of  plate  which  were  valued  at 
5J\  per  ounce;  alternatively,  there  were  12  large  brass 
candlesticks,  10  ‘lesse  candlesticks’,  6  ‘Lanthorne  candle¬ 
sticks’,  and  5  handle  candlesticks  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  itself  lit  by  a  Trass  hanging  candlestick’. 

The  lighting  question  is  helped  by  another  inventory, 
made  in  1727  upon  the  death  of  William  Wickham,  of 
Garsington,  Oxfordshire.  In  the  Great  Parlour  were  : 


One  Oak  Oval  table,  one  square  marble  Table, 
one  Card  table,  one  square  Tea  Table  &  equi¬ 
page;  14  Cain  chairs,  two  Stools  ditto;  one  loos 
pear  Glass,  one  Chimney  glass;  glass  sconces; 
4  Window  Curtains  &  vallance;  &  2  Squabs,  & 
Chimney  Furniture. 


>  20  :  00  :  00 


This  inventory  is  admittedly  more  general,  and,  unluckily, 
,  does  not  number  the  sconces;  still,  there  is  no  floor¬ 
covering  in  that  or  any  other  room  in  the  house. 

The  third  inventory  to  be  cited  is  that  of  Mackery  End, 
Hertfordshire,  which  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  fifth  baro¬ 
net,  wished  to  let  in  1736  ;l  a  most  complete  inventory 
was  made  for  the  occasion,  and  the  Best  Parlour  was 
described  thus : 


The  Room  wainscotted  all  over;  three  pair  of  Crimson 
Damask  window  Curtains,  valiants  and  three  rods.  Ten  Wall- 

1  The  house  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Victoria  History  of  Herts., 
vol.  ii,  p.  300.  Elia’s  essay  refers  to  a  smaller  house  close  to  this  one  (see 
Canon  Ainger’s  edition  of  the  Essays,  1888,  p.  393).  Lamb  says  that  the 
house  was  occupied  by  ‘a  substantial  yeoman  who  had  married  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  sister.  His  name  was  Gladman.’  There  are  some  unimportant 
letters  about  Mrs.  Gladman’s  rent  after  her  husband’s  death  amongst  the 
Shardeloes  papers.  Mackery  End  came  to  Charles  Drake,  who  assumed 
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nut  tree  chairs,  seated  with  the  same  as  the  Curtains;  two 
Mahogany  card  tables ;  a  large  Sconce  glass  with  a  Gilt  frame 
and  two  arms  to  it;  three  pair  of  Window  shutters  and  Barrs; 
a  brass  lock  and  key;  a  little  Tea  table;  a  marble  Chimney  peice 
and  Slab,  a  new  Fire  Hearth,  an  Iron  Back,  a  grate  for  burning 
wood  with  two  Doggs,  fire  shovells  and  tongs;  three  flower 
potts ;  a  wooden  lock  and  key,  with  Barr  and  bolt  going  into 
the  Garden,  and  a  Latch  to  the  little  Door;  a  pair  of  Bellows. 

Nobody  could  say  there  were  any  omissions  here,  but 
still  nothing  is  on  the  floor.  In  one  of  the  ‘Maids’  Gar¬ 
retts’  at  Shardeloes  there  were  found  ‘bedstead,  matt,  bed- 
cords,  rod,  and  striped  curtains;  tester  and  head-cloth, 
3  Blanketts,  i  old  Rugg’,  but  the  mat  and  the  rug  belonged 
to  the  bed  not  to  the  floor,  and  they  were  coarse  coverlets 
not  found  in  the  better  bedrooms;  thus  the  ‘Ploughman’s 
room’  had  a  ‘rugg’  on  the  bed.  On  1 3  July  1667  ‘it  being 
mighty  hot  weather’,  Mr.Pepys  lay  ‘with  only  a  rugg  and 
a  sheet  on  me’. 

The  only  early  mention  of  a  carpet  in  the  Shardeloes 
papers  occurs  in  1626,  when  William  To  thill  died,  and  a 
random  jotting  by  his  executor  gives  the  contents  of  ‘the 
lowest  Studdy’  in  the  Six  Clerks’  Office  as  follows : 
a  chaire  green  and  a  greene  carpett,  &  a  greene  stoole 
a  green  curtain  tor  the  window 
a  greene  cloth  behind  his  back. 

If  Marvell  had  been  more  than  six  years  old  at  the  time 
one  would  have  thought  that  he  drew  the  inspiration  for 
his  famous  line  ( Thoughts  in  a  Garden )  from  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Tothill.  Actually  it  is  most  probable  that  the  carpet  was 
what  we  should  call  a  table-cloth.1 

the  name  of  Garrard,  after  the  death  of  Sir  Benet,  the  last  baronet. 
Charles  lived  at  Lamer,  and  let  Mackery  End  to  Lord  Mountstuart,  son 
of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Bute,  and  himself  made  Marquess  of  Bute  in  1796. 

1  The  Fairfax  inventory  of  Gilling  Castle,  1595  (printed  in  Archaeologia 
for  1882),  mentions  a  ‘long  carpitt  of  tapistree  for  the  same  table’,  and 
a  ‘silke  carpit  square  for  the  saide  square  table,  frindged  with  greene 
silke’.  The  Unton  inventory  of  Faringdon,  1620  (printed  by  the  Berkshire 
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The  fact  is  that  down  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  carpets  were  not  usual  even  in  the  homes 
of  fairly  wealthy  people;  directly  afterwards  they  became 
common.  By  coincidence  the  four  earliest  carpets  of 
English  make  now  existing  were  made  for  a  direct  ances¬ 
tor  of  Mountagu  Drake,1  and  are  (or  were  recently)  at 
Boughton  House. 

Apart  from  the  absence  of  any  allusion  in  the  inven¬ 
tories,  no  invoice  has  been  found  to  show  that  rush-mats 
were  being  bought;  dead  cattle  were  bought  every  week 
for  ‘the  dogs’,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  hides 
were  tanned  for  rugs,  and  one  is  driven  to  conclude  that, 
though  rushes  may  have  been  used  on  the  ground-floors 
of  the  houses  named  above,  the  rooms  upstairs  had  little 
or  nothing  in  the  way  of  covering  for  the  bare  boards 
right  through  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 

As  to  china  or  glass  none  is  mentioned  at  Shardeloes 
except  mirrors;  at  Mackery  End  (1736)  there  were,  ‘under 

Ashmolean  Society  in  1841  under  the  editorship  of  J.  G.  Nichols),  men¬ 
tions  ‘one  longe  table  carpett  of  greene  velvett,  fringed  with  yellow’,  ‘one 
square  bourd  carpett  of  greene  velvett’,  and  other  similar  entries  occur; 
in  the  index  Nichols  is  careful  to  say  ‘Carpets  and  carpet-cloth  for  tables, 
board,  and  cupboard.  (None  for  the  floor.)’  In  Messrs.  Kendrick  and 
Tattersall’s  I  landnoven  Carpets,  192a,  vol.  i,  p.  78,  we  are  told  ‘that  for  a 
long  time  after  Oriental  carpets  were  tirst  brought  into  Europe  it  was  far 
more  common  to  use  them  as  table-cloths  than  as  floor-coverings.  Evi¬ 
dence  meets  us  continually  in  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  pictures  of  the 
15th  to  the  17th  century.’  The  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  word  ‘carpet’ 
is  indeed  abundant,  as  in  Thos.  Heywood’s  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness , 
where  a  character  calls  for  ‘cards,  Nicholas,  and  a  carpet  to  cover  the 
table’.  Even  as  late  as  1643  the  inventory  of  Worcester  House  (printed 
in  Archaeologia ,  xci)  has  ‘small  turkey  Carpetts’  valued  at  8s.  each,  and 
‘3  small  greene  carpetts’  also  at  8j\,  which  suggests  that  they  were  for 
tables. 

1  Made  for  Sir  Edward  Mountagu  (1332-1602)  whose  great-grand¬ 
daughter  was  Mountagu  Drake’s  own  mother.  The  carpets  are  illustrated 
in  Tattersall’s  History  of  British  Carpets,  1934,  p.  36,  &c.  On  pp.  58-60  it 
is  explained  that  hand  knotting  in  England  dwindled  and  did  not  revive 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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the  Best  Stairs’,  ‘two  water  Dicanters,  eight  wine  glasses, 
two  small  beer  glasses,  a  glass  salt  seller’. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  beer  glasses  were  in 
common  use  in  the  seventeenth  century,1  and  it  is  strange 
that  Mr.  Drake  had  none;  what  he  drank  his  wine  from 
is  still  more  obscure.  That  there  was  no  china  or  earthen¬ 
ware  is  to  be  explained  by  the  abundance  of  pewter,  of 
which  there  were  419  lb.  in  all;  there  were  also  ‘3  wooden 
platters’.  If  the  inventory  had  been  made  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  earlier  the  proportion  of  wood  to  pewter 
might  have  been  very  different,  for  amongst  the  house¬ 
hold  bills  of  Mountagu’s  father,  Sir  William,  is  one  from 
a  Chesham  turner  named  John  Cheesman,  dated  15  July 
1681.  This  includes  four  dozen  trenchers  at  \d.  each,  and 
three  dozen  at  3 d.  each,  the  price  no  doubt  varying 
according  to  the  size;  platters  cost  is.  id.  each,  but  they 
were  thin  and  carefully  turned  so  as  to  be  more  like 
our  plates,  whilst  the  trencher  was  square  in  shape 
and  coarsely  made.2  The  lack  of  china  at  Mackery  End 
(1736)  seems  odd,  for  it  was  certainly  in  vogue  long 
before  that  time;  in  The  Country  Wife  (Act  iv,  Sc.  iii) 
Lady  Fidget  was  to  visit  a  china-shop  with  Horner,  and 
she  says  ‘he  knows  china  very  well,  and  has  himself  very 
good’.  The  play  was  performed  in  1674  but  Wycherley 
had  written  it  in  1671  or  1672.  The  very  passage  is 
alluded  to  in  his  Plain  Dealer  (Act  11,  Sc.  i),  first  performed 

1  Instances  in  the  seventeenth  century  are  too  numerous  to  mention; 
thus  on  1 3  Nov.  1666  Mr.  Pepys  bought  drinking-glasses  when  expecting 
visitors;  but,  far  earlier.  Stow  says  that  the  site  of  Crutched  Friars  Hall 
was  occupied  by  a  ‘house  wherein  was  made  glass  of  divers  sorts  to  drink 
in’,  and  that  was  burnt  down  on  4  Sept.  1575.  In  1637  Lady  Sussex  asks 
Sir  Ralph  to  “chuse  me  sixe  wine  glasses;  I  have  cuch  littill  ons  and  none 
as  my  lordc  uses”  (Verney  Memoirs ,  ed.  1907 ,  vol.  i,  p.  154). 

2  They  are  neatly  described  by  Barnes  in  Harvest  Hrvome : 

They  ate  off  pewter,  that  would  bear 
A  knock;  or  wooden  trenchers,  square, 

Wi’  zalt-holes  at  the  rim. 
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in  1674,  where  the  wicked  Olivia  calls  china  ‘the  most 
innocent  and  pretty  furniture  of  a  lady’s  chamber’. 
Neither  Mountagu  Drake  nor  Sir  Samuel  Garrard  were 
typical  country  squires,  both  had  been  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  were  familiar  with  what  was  customary  in  good 
society.  One  feels  sure  that  there  was  china,  both  at 
Shardeloes  and  at  Mackery  End,  but  the  inventories  give 
no  evidence  of  it. 

Perhaps  even  more  puzzling  to  us  to-day  is  the  question 
of  where  and  how  they  washed;  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
there  were  no  facilities  for  this  upstairs  at  Shardeloes  in 
1698,  as  a  typical  bedroom  and  dressing-room  show: 


In  that  called  the  Damask  Roome 
Item,  a  Crimson  damask  bed,  curtains,  double 
vallence,  single  raised  Tester  head-cloth  and 
head-board  with  basses1  also  of  the  same  damask, 
counterpaine  &  a  Silk  case  to  the  bed;  8  Armed 
chaires  &  a  squabb  also  damask,  and  a  downe 
bed  &  bolster;  2  holland  quilts,  a  pair  of  Down 
pillows,  3  Blanketts  and  a  large  Indian  Quilt;  an  42  :  05  :  00 
olive  wood  table,  stands  &  glass;  5  peices  of 
Tapestry  hangings;  a  Landskipp  over  the  chim¬ 
ney,  a  picture  over  the  door;  4  Dimethy  win¬ 
dow  curtains  with  vallence,  &  paper  skreene; 
a  fire  shovell,  tongs,  2  pair  of  doggs,  an  Iron 
back,  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  hearth  brush. 

In  the  dressing  room  within  the  Damask  Roome 
Item,  blew  damask  hangings;  a  black  dressing  ^ 
table ;  2  dutch  chairs,  2  cain  Stooles ;  4  damask 
Cusshions;  2  Japan  hanging  shelves;  a  wain- 
scott  close-stooll,  an  earthen  Pott;  2  Callico 
Curtains  &  Rodds. 


04  :  15  :  00 


1  More  properly  ‘bases’,  or  base  valances;  the  last  word  is  often  spelt 
‘valiants’  in  these  inventories,  and  bases  is  often  rendered  as  ‘basins’,  but 
it  is  clearly  the  third  substantive  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary ,  which  meant 
the  housing  of  a  horse,  the  plaited  skirt  of  a  doublet  and  of  a  woman’s 
robe,  and  finally  an  apron. 
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Wood,  getting  out  and  Carving  5  Cornices  with  festoons  by  drawing,  and  Gilding 
ihe  same  in  parts  in  Burnish  Gold,  for  the  Drawing  Room  £32-10-0  {see  p.  134) 
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The  ‘stands’  one  suspects  were  those  slender  supports  for 
wigs ;  they  appear  again  in  the  ‘Large  Chamber  over  the 
Hall’  at  Mackery  End  (1736): 

The  Room,  wainscotted  all  over;  a  Bedstead,  three  rods. 
Laced  furniture,  curtains,  valiants,  and  Basins  lined  with  red 
Persian  compleat;  a  case  Rod  and  four  Holland  Curtains;  a 
feather  bed,  bolster,  and  two  pillows,  a  Mattress,  a  Laced 
Counterpain,  three  blanketts  and  a  Quilt;  a  Damask  chair,  an 
Elbow  Damask  chair,  four  Elbow  cain  chairs,  a  Couch,  six 
Laced  cushions,  two  round  Stools;  a  large  glass  in  a  black 
frame;  two  stands;  a  table;  two  brass  locks,  two  keys,  three 
bolts  to  the  Doors;  three  pairs  of  white  Dimity  windcnv- 
Curtains,  four  rods;  an  Iron  back,  two  dogs,  two  brass  and¬ 
irons,  a  Shovell,  Tongs  and  poker  with  brass  nobbs,  a  pair  of 
bellows,  a  broom. 

At  Garsington  (1727)  the  details  are  admittedly  poorer, 
but  if  we  take  the  ‘Middle  Room  and  closet’  we  find : 


14  :  00  :  00 


Two  Bedsteds  with  Green  Cheney  furniture, 
feather  beds  and  their  apurtinences,  Red  Linsey 
hangings;  table  and  glass;  stool  and  chairs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  these  three  houses,  owned  by  a  mode¬ 
rately  rich  squire,  a  rich  baronet,  and  a  very  wealthy  com¬ 
moner,  there  was  nothing  which  can  be  construed  as 
washing  apparatus  in  any  form  upstairs.  Yet  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  washed  ;  the  Shardeloes  inventory  (1698) 
contains  both  long  and  short  ‘course  towells’  and  ‘hugger- 
back  towells’,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  where  their 
abstergent  functions  were  exercised.  One  scarcely  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  went  into  the  yard  as  Lavengro  did,  and 
cried  ‘Pump,  Jenny’.1  The  first  evidence  of  a  bath  at 


1  It  was  usual  for  Alderman  John  Boydell  (1719-1804)  ‘who  was  a  very 
early  riser  at  five  o’clock  to  go  immediately  to  the  pump  in  Ironmonger 
Lane.  There,  after  placing  his  wig  upon  the  ball  at  the  top  of  it,  he  used 
to  sluice  his  head  with  water.  This  well-known  and  highly  respected 
character,  who  has  done  more  for  the  British  artists  than  all  the  print- 
publishers  put  together,  was  also  one  of  the  last  men  who  wore  a  three- 
cornered  hat.’  J.  Smith’s  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day ,  1845,  p.  218. 
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Shardeloes  is  in  1789,  when  the  younger  William  Drake 
bought  from  Joseph  Rogers 

New  iern  bound  Bathing  Tub  4-4-0 
Perhaps  it  was  bought  under  medical  instruction,  because 
its  owner  only  survived  its  purchase  a  few  years,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Whether  they  washed  much,  little,  or  not  at  all,  it  is 
certain  that  they  changed  their  underclothes  frequently; 
the  laundry  was  important,  and  when  Mountagu  Drake 
died  his  valet,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Posthumus 
Paine,  inherited  a  considerable  legacy  in  his  master’s 
wardrobe  alone.  Suits  of  clothes  and  boots  were  valued 
at  £zi  in  all;  and  the  same  value  was  assigned  to 

Wearing  linen,  12  fine  holland  shirts,  ii  courser  Holland  shirts, 
7  Holland  shirts,  15  Holland  shirts  more,  and  2  large  Holland 
trimming  cloathes. 

Whatever  the  solution  of  all  this  may  be  it  seems  odd  to 
us  that  the  washstands  introduced  only  a  few  years  later 
were  the  revival  of  something  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  a  manuscript  of  that  date  in  the  Bodleian1  even 
shows  a  combined  basin,  soap-dish,  and  towel  rail. 

The  Drakes  always  seem  to  have  had  good  taste,  but 
it  must  be  the  taste  of  the  day  ;  to  keep  oak  when  walnut 
furniture  came  into  fashion  was  impossible  for  them,  and 
when  Shardeloes  was  rebuilt  by  1765  the  walnut  was  all 
swept  out  to  make  room  for  mahogany.  Except  for  a 
few  large  tables  there  is  probably  nothing  remaining  from 
Mr.  TothilPs  day,  and  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
walnut  furniture  named  in  Mountagu  Drake’s  inventory 
already  quoted  little  more  than  a  fine  chair  and  a  small 
table,  with  finely  shaped  stretchers,  remain.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  classical  design  and  decoration  of  the  new 
house  required  furniture  to  match  it,  but  from  the  great 

1  Reproduced  very  clearly  in  Turner  and  Parker’s  Domestic  Architecture , 
1859,  vol.  iii,  p.  130. 
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quantity  which  was  bought  the  replacement  must  have 
been  nearly  absolute  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Drake  relied  mostly  on  John  Linnell,  of  Berkeley 
Square,  to  supply  his  wants;  he  had  bought  from  a  sale 
which  followed  the  death  of  William  Linnell  in  May  1763, 
indeed,  since  1749  William  had  supplied  a  good  deal  for 
the  town  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  By  1765  Shardeloes 
was  sufficiently  finished  for  John  to  make,  or  procure, 
curtains,  furniture,  &c.,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  until 
1767,  by  which  time  the  bill  came  to  £1,056,  of  which 
£750  had  been  paid  on  account.  Mr.  Drake  was  evidently 
uneasy  about  some  of  the  prices  and  he  consulted  another 
cabinet-maker,  J.  Wicksted,  from  whom  he  received  the 
following  letter,  dated  15  September  1768: 

I  have  inclos’d  sent  you  my  opinion,  what  I  can  make  ye 
Goods  for  you  I  have  sett  down.  I  think  in  most  of  the  articles 
of  your  Bill  you  are  charg’d  rather  too  much;  I  never  charge 
more  for  morine,  lace,  line  fringe  &c.  than  what  I  have  sett 
down. 

I  think  you  might  have  2  Urns  &  pedestals  made  for  a  good 
deal  less  money,  I  don’t  find  there  is  much  work  about  them, 
and  one  of  them  only  for  ornament.  The  chairs,  sopha,  and 
Cornishes  I  am  shure  I  could  do  for  less  that  are  in  ye  Drawing 
Room. 

1  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  mention  my  name,  as 
I  only  send  you  this  for  your  private  information,  but  if  you 
chuse  to  have  the  Bill  taxt  there  should  be  one  for  each  party, 
but  hope  it  will  not  come  to  that. 

If  you  please  you  may  tell  him  you  have  inquir’d  ye  price  of 
lace  fringes,  morine,  &c.  and  find  that  he’s  charg’d  you  too 
much,  &  that  you  expect  a  proper  abatement. 

1  would.  Good  Sir,  do  anything  in  my  power  to  serve  you, 
but  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  my  name  mentioned  upon  ys 
occation,  as  it  is  done  privately,  for  I  would  not  do  any  trades¬ 
man  a  prejudice.  .  .  . 

It  did  not  Tome  to  that’;  Mr.  Drake  paid  up  in  full 
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but,  to  illustrate  precisely  what  was  meant,  four  examples 


1  be  taken : 

Linnell’ s  bill 
£ 

Wick  steel’s  valuation 
£ 

Vases  and  pedestals 

.  30 

24 

8  French  elbow-chairs 

•  39 

28 

Two  sofas 

.  24 

20 

5  window  cornices  carved 

•  32 

29 

Taken  together  they  represent  a  discount  of  very  nearly 
20  per  cent. 

To-day  we  dare  not  offer  an  opinion  as  to  which  price 
was  more  fair,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  a  pound  meant 
in  those  days;  but  as  some  measure  we  may  note  that 
when  Mr.  Linnell  sent  a  man  down  to  put  up  furniture, 
fit  carpets,  or  do  other  work  usual  for  a  cabinet-maker  or 
upholsterer,  he  charged  4 s.  a  day  for  the  man,  besides 
his  travelling  expenses.  Presumably  he  did  not  pay  the 
man  more  than  3  s.  That  the  workmanship  was  good  the 
illustrations  of  these  four  items  declare,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  that  the  vases  and  pedestals,  or  ‘coopers',  are 
described  in  the  invoice  (from  which  the  wording  under 
the  illustrations  is  copied)  as  like  Mr.  Child's;  the 
reference  is  to  Osterley  Park,  where,  Miss  Margaret 
Jourdain  is  good  enough  to  say,  the  originals  existed. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  furniture  which  came  from 
Mr.  Linnell  much  has  inevitably  vanished  with  changing 
fashions;  only  a  few  of  the  four-post  bedsteads  remain. 
Another  item  in  the  bill  which  looks  like  Linnell's  work 
is  illustrated  here:  it  is  one  of  ‘two  mahogany  elbow 
chairs  with  harp-backs  neatly  carv'd'.  Very  many  of 
the  details  of  the  bills  are  concerned  with  fabrics,  and 
these  one  could  not  expect  to  have  survived.  Amongst 
furniture  made  expressly  for  the  house  were  two  great 
mirrors  on  console  tables  with  scagliola  tops;  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  invoice  for  these  has  not  been  found,  but  the 
original  drawing  has;  it  is  in  Linnell’s  style,  and  what  is 
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John  U  tine  IV  s  hill ,  2  Oct.  1767 

Making  and  car\  ing  2  Coopers,  the  'l  ops  in  the  form  ot  Vases  and  large  Brass  handles 
like  Mr  Child’s,  one  lin’d  with  Lead  to  hold  Water,  and  the  other  Top  sham  and  a 
pot  cupboard  underneath,  and  painting  the  same,  all  compleat.  £ ,50. 
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John  lJnnelVs  hill ,  2  Oct.  1767 

2  Mahogany  Idbow  Chairs  with  Harp  backs  nearly  carv’d,  the  seats  s tuft’d  with 
Canvas  with  the  best  materials  and  cover’d  with  horse  hair,  and  nail’d  with  the 
best  prince’s  metal  nails,  all  compleat  £5-10-0 
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John  IJnnelVs  hill ,  29  .1  lay  1767 

.0  Near  Hamhoo  Chairs  u  ith  louse  seats  sruH'd  in  Camas  with  the  host  Materials  all 
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apparently  the  same  drawing  appears  in  John  Linnell’s 
note-book  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  the 
actual  pieces  the  swags  of  husks,  bucrania,  &c.,  are 
exactly  reproduced  as  in  the  drawing.  Fine  as  they  are, 
they  would  not  suit  every  room  in  every  house,  since 
they  are  well  over  sixteen  feet  high. 

We  can  think  of  the  lack  of  carpets,  wash-stands,  &c., 
with  something  near  complacency,  firstly,  because  the 
household  cannot  have  missed  what  it  had  never  enjoyed, 
and,  secondly,  because  there  were  ample  means  for  indulg¬ 
ing  more  expensive  tastes  than  their  acquisition. 

It  is  far  more  important  to  judge  the  well-being  of 
people  whose  lives  were  passed  somewhat  nearer  the 
subsistence  level;  as  it  happens  our  muniments  furnish 
good  evidence  for  this  in  the  shape  of  some  wills  and 
inventories  belonging  to  one  remote  Norfolk  parish  dur¬ 
ing  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  This  was 
Great  Cressingham,1  some  five  miles  from  Swaffham, 
where  at  that  time  no  large  house  stood,  and  the  most 
wealthy  testator  was  a  farmer  whose  personal  effects 
exceeded  £1,000;  he  had  everything  handsome  about 
him,  though  no  carpet,  china,  or  washing  apparatus, 
none  oi  which  he  would  miss.  The  four  or  five  cases  it 
is  proposed  to  look  at  here  are  those  of  working  people 
whose  estate,  apart  from  their  cottage  and  strip  of  land 
in  the  common  fields,  was  £20  or  less.  And  here  the 
inventories  enable  us,  as  Crabbe  put  it,  to 

paint  the  Cot, 

As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and- as  Bards  will  not. 

On  2  March  1703  William  Briant,  carpenter,  was  sick 
and  weak  of  body  and  could  only  make  a  feeble  scratch 
like  an  inverted  W  as  signature  to  his  will;  probably  he 

1  Judge  Paston  owned  the  manor  of  Street,  or  Straw  Hall,  in  Cressing¬ 
ham,  and  the  Pastons  held  it  until  Sir  William  sold  it  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (Gairdner’s  edn.  of  Paston  'Letters,  1910,  vol.  iii,  p.  147). 
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died  soon  afterwards  as  the  inventory  of  all  his  ‘good 
and  chatties5  was  ‘apprized5  on  24  June  1703.  Unluckily, 
a  mouse  has  eaten  a  portion  of  the  very  centre,  but  it 
can  be  seen  that  of  the  total  £ 16 .  n s.  s[d.  more  than  half 
related  to  three  cows,  one  bullock,  one  wennel1  calf, 
six  small  pigs,  a  ‘skep5  of  bees,  and  small  quantities  of 
rye,  wheat,  peas,  and  hay,  with  ‘hemp  growing  uppon  the 
ground5.  In. the  ‘low  lodgeing  room5  were  two  beds,  one 
trunk,  one  chest,  a  little  table,  a  ‘buffett2  stool,  and  a 
skreen5.  In  the  kitchen  were  three  pewter  dishes,  two 
old  kettles,  a  skillet,  four  old  chairs,  an  old  stool,  an 
old  table,  and  two  old  tubs.  The  mouse  has  devoured 
the  rest,  but  an  old  spinning-wheel  and  a  reel3  can  be 
made  out. 

Apart  from  a  legacy  of  5/.  to  his  son  James,  he  leaves 
everything,  including  ‘the  house  that  Goody  Ay  ton  dwel- 
leth  in,  and  the  house  wherein  I  now  liveth5  to  the  dear 
and  loving  wife  who  is  called  both  Sarah  and  Sary, 
suggesting  that  when  she  came  to  make  her  will  all 
should  go  to  James.  Possibly  James  died  before  his 
mother  because  he  is  not  mentioned  in  her  will,  which 
was  made  on  31  December  1711,  signing  it  with  an 
inverted  V  clearly  much  laboured.  In  her  will  she  is 
Sary.  Her  inventory  was  made  on  29  April  1712,  and 
came  to  £14.  8 s.  id .,  but  it  differed  in  many  ways  from 
her  husband’s.  He  left  only  is.  in  money,  she  had  £), 
but  the  live-stock  was  reduced  to  one  cow,  and  the 
furniture  had  decreased.  The  ‘three  puter  dishes5  appear 
again,  and  so  do  ‘two  kitteles  and  a  skillet5.  There  were 
also  ‘a  wearming  pain  and  a  fring  pain5  (warming-pan  and 
frying-pan),  and  ‘a  spet,  tonges,  and  grid  ione5,  besides 
‘two  heathing  potes5  (heating  pots).  Of  furniture  proper 

1  A  recognized  East  Anglian  form  of  ‘weaned’,  E.D.D. 

2  A  low  wooden  stool  set  on  a  frame  like  a  table,  generally  with  four 

legs.  E.D.D.  3  The  spool  of  a  spinning-wheel.  E.D.D. 
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there  were  only  the  bed,  with  ‘two  peare  of  sheites’,  ‘a 
cobbard  and  tabel’,  two  ‘chaires’,  two  ‘huches’,  two 
‘tobes  and  2  bottels’.  Mrs.  Briant’s  ‘waring  close’  (wear¬ 
ing  clothes)  were  valued  at  ior.,  but  a  black  ‘houd  and 
carf’  (hood  and  scarf),  came  to  is.  Gd.  more;  and  when 
the  appraisers  had  added  finally  ‘for  the  rest  of  the 
lumber  .  .  .  is.\  they  no  doubt  affixed  their  respective 
marks  with  the  good  conscience  of  duty  well  performed. 

Our  next  two  inventories  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
deserve  printing  in  full;  each  shows  the  property  of  a 
husbandman,  their  values  are  very  close,  and  they  are 
only  eight  years  apart  in  date.  The  first  was  made  on 
26  November  1712  and  claims  to  be  ‘a  true  and  perfect 
inventory  of  the  goods  and  chatties  of  Robert  Busgate,1 
of  Great  Cressingham,  lately  deceased’.  £  , 


Imprimis — in  purse  and  apparrell 
Item — in  ye  kitchin  four  brass  kettles,  a  tub,  a 
cubbord,  and  a  minging  trough2 
Item  four  pewter  dishes,  two  porrengers,  &  a 
bason 

Item  on  the  chamber — a  truckle  bed  as  it  stand 
Item  in  the  dairy — three  bolls,3  a  powdering  tub, 
one  beer  vessel,  an  ale  stool,  a  tunnel  and  two 
stooles,  and  an  old  chest 
Item  a  spit,  a  candlestick,  a  chair,  and  smoothing- 
iron 

Item  two  mares  and  a  foal 
Item  an  old  cart,  a  pair  of  harrowes,  &  a  plow 
Item  a  bushel  and  a  fann,  a  swath-rake  and  plow 
and  cart  harness 


02-00-00 

02-00-00 

00-10-00 
00- 1 5-00 

00-07-00 


00-02-00 

04-00-00 
01-1 5-00 

00-05-00 


1  Whether  it  is  his  ancestor’s  name  or  only  accidental  similarity,  the 
name  of  Robert  Busgar  occurs  several  times  in  the  sixteenth-century 
court  rolls  printed  very  carefully  by  H.  W.  Chandler  in  1885  under  the 
title  of  Five  Court  Rolls  of  Great  Cressingham. 

2  To  minge  is  to  knead  or  mix  the  ingredients  of  bread.  E.D.D. 

3  Either  a  measure  of  2  to  6  bushels  (E.D.D.),  or  for  ‘bowls’.  The 
powdering-tub  was  for  salting,  and  the  tunnel  was  a  funnel.  E.D.D. 
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03-00-00 
01-02-06 
00- 1 0-00 


Item — ten  comb1  of  barly  in  the  bam 

Item — three  comb  pease 

Item — seed  and  tillinge  on  the  land 

Item — two  hakes,2  a  grid-iron,  a  pair  of  tongs, 

,  ,  ,  ’  6  *  1  3  )  00-05-00 

and  other  lumber  J 

The  sum  is  1 6-1 1-06 


The  next  inventory  may  appear  a  little  troublesome  from 
the  spelling,  which  is  that  of  Robert  Legat,  one  of  the 
appraisers,  the  other  one,  Richard  Legood,  signed  by 
mark.  The  goods  are  those  of  Thos.  Leake,  and  the  inven¬ 
tory  was  taken  on  7  July  1720. 


£  d. 


Imprimis — purse  and  aparell 
In  one  roome — one  bed  and  beding 
vesells  and  boxes 

In  the  kitchen — 1  prese  cobard,3  3  ould  tables, N 
3  chayres, 

1  ould  chist,  1  poridg  pott,  1  small  kittel,  > 
1  warming  pan,  2  ould  payles,  1  gread  iron, 

1  payer  of  tonges,  1  firepan,  1  speet  , 

2  putter  dishes,  6  putter  plates,  1  bason,  2  1 

putter  pintes,  2  saltes  ) 

In  the  chamber — 1  bead  &  beding 
1  fann,  1  small  churne 

2  small  bulockes 

3  horse  beasts 
2  cartes 

Halfe  an  acre  of  rye 
1  plowe  &  trayse4 
Ould  lumber 


02-00-00 

02-00-00 

01-00-00 


00-10-00 


00-08-00 

01-00-00 
00-05-00 
02-00-00 
03-00-00 
02-10-00 
00— 1 5-00 
00-05-00 
00-05-00 


Sum  totall  15-18-00 


1  A  coomb  is  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

2  Probably  hooks  for  hanging  pots  in  the  chimney. 

3  A  press  cupboard  is  one  with  shelves.  The  grid-iron  and  spit  will  be 

recognized.  4  The  traces,  or  long  chains  for  drawing  the  plough. 
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The  last  of  these  Cressingham  inventories  to  be  quoted 
is  extremely  full  and  contains  nearly  ioo  items  though 
their  total  value  only  amounts  to  £23.  15s.  11  d,  Mary 
Hornigold  administered  the  estate  of  her  husband  Ed¬ 
mund,  who  died  in  1703  ;  she  herself  lived  until  1718,  and 
the  inventory  was  made  on  6  May  in  that  year.  She  owned 
two  mares,  two  cows,  and  a  sow,  and  there  is  a  hint  that 
she  had  seen  better  days;  there  were  two  beds  and  a 
‘trundle  bed-stead’,  two  ‘livory  cubbards’,  and  in  ‘a  nest 
of  draws’  there  were: 

2  childs  silver  spoons 
1  silver  spoon 
1  small  gold  ring 
1  old  currill 

The  last  word  is  very  clearly  written,  presumably  it  stands 
for  ‘coral’,  which  suggests  a  silver-mounted  gew-gaw 
to  aid  an  infant  Hornigold’s  teething  troubles.  In  pewter 
there  were  six  dishes,  two  pie  plates,  seven  plates,  two 
candlesticks,  a  salt-cellar,  and  some  measures;  weighing 
37  lb.  in  all,  and  valued  at  Gd.  the  lb.  There  were  long 
and  small  tables  in  the  kitchen,  besides  six  chairs  and  two 
stools;  altogether  the  contents  of  the  cottage  would  have 
stocked  an  antique  dealer’s  shop  to-day  quite  well. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  inventory,  though, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hornigold  was  the  universal 
provider  of  the  village,  and  we  see  the  modest  stock  of 
such  a  shop  in  complete  detail. 

In  the  shopp : 

A  percill  of  old  fashioned  bands  &  petticoat  laceing  0-1-0 
16  ob.1  skains  gray  twine 
2  dozen  metal  coat  buttons 
2  score  alloes  0-0-2 

2  yello  wastecoats 
2  yards  damag’d  buckram 

1  i.e.  a  half;  obolus  was  always  used  for  a  halfpenny. 


0-1-6 


0-1-0 


£1-0-0 
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i  printed  sheet 

0-1-0 

2  stuff  caps 

0-0-3 

1  pair  lether  bodice 

0-1-0 

capps 

0-0-6 

3  boys’  capps 

0-0-9 

hobbs  2d  nailes  2d,  bills 

0-0-8 

a  percill  of  buttons 

0-2-0 

silke  and  mohare 

0-1-6 

cupp,  beeswax,  &  glister-pipe 

1 

0 

1 

0 

incles,1  laces,  tapes  > 

n  stuff  capps 

worsted 

4  primmer s, 2  6  horn  books 

► 

0-4-0 

oyle-case 

2  knives  , 

- 

9  box-combs 

«*<"N 

1 

0 

1 

0 

knitting  needles — 2 

0-0-2 

seeds 

0-0-6 

starch  3  d  pipes  2d 

0-0-5 

14  lb  salt,  6c  ye  killer3 

0-1-8 

9  marrim4  brooms 

1 

0 

1 

0 

18  ells  indclins  (a)  3-|d 

0 

1 

1 

3  sugar  horns  6c  icing  glass 

’rt 

t 

O 

1 

O 

6  small  nests  of  ord.  drawers  \ 

30  ord.  boxes,  6c  several  without  lidds  J 

0-1 5-0 

1  nail  lockyer  &  bottles 

0 

1 

1— 1 

1 

C\ 

3  pair  old  scales 

O— I  — O 

4  stone  &  8  lb  lead  weights 

O 

1 

1 

CN 

Thus  the  value  of  the  stock  for  sale  in  this  shop  was 
about  25  s.;  if  the  primers  and  hornbooks  had  lasted  until 

1  An  inferior,  coarse  kind  of  tape.  E.D.D.  Presumably ‘indclin’,  lower 
down,  is  the  same. 

2  The  spelling  suggests  that  the  i  was  pronounced  short  then,  whatever 
modern  usage  may  be. 

3  Keeler,  a  tub  in  which  the  salt  was  kept. 

4  Can  these  have  been  made  of  marram  grass,  Psamma  arenaria  ?  There 
were  eleven  more  of  them  bracketed  with  the  ‘lumber  in  the  closett  over 
ye  dairy’. 
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to-day  the  value  set  on  them  in  a  bookseller’s  catalogue 
would  have  astonished  Mrs.  Hornigold.  It  is  possible 
that  the  stock  may  have  been  depleted  during  the  owner’s 
last  illness;  most  exceptionably  this  is  the  only  inventory 
which  makes  no  mention  of  a  ‘purse’. 


Our  last  inventory  does  not  belong  to  this  Norfolk 
group,  nor  does  it  arise  from  any  death;  it  was  actually 
the  consequence  of  a  little  dirty  political  -work  attempted, 
and  luckily  defeated,  in  1698  at  Amersham.  At  that  time 
John  Dummerton  was  licensee  of  the  ‘Red  Lion’,  a  house 
which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  not  far  from 
the  Market  House;  the  licence  was  dropped  and  the  sign 
removed  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Dummerton  happened  to  owe  money  to  his 
brewer;  no  risk  attached  to  the  debt,  but  Mr.  Whitelock, 
the  brewer,  ‘to  get  possession  of  the  house,  to  gain  a 
vote’,  seized  all  Dummerton’s  goods,  and  left  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  wife  and  six  children  to  starve  in  an  empty  house.  As 
soon  as  Thomas  Smith  of  Beaconsfield,  then  the  Drakes’s 
solicitor,  heard  of  this  from  the  Amersham  curate,  he 
set  about  getting  a  replevin  as  ‘if  the  thing  be  not  don 
this  night  we  feare  it  will  be  too  late,  for  the  seizure  was 
made  on  Friday  afternoon’.  On  the  lly-leaf  of  the  letter 
he  had  received  Mr.  Smith  jotted  down  the  goods  dis¬ 
trained  upon,  only  he  made  it  out  in  Latin  (with  contrac¬ 
tions);  to  save  trouble  this  has  been  restored  to  English, 
and  readers  may  see  what  were  the  utensils  required  in  a 
small  inn  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


A  pair  of  hanging  irons 
2  pairs  of  pot-hooks 
A  pair  of  bellows 
A  fire-shovel 
9  pots 
2  jugs 


5  kettles 
2  spittoons 
A  warming-pan 
An  iron  box 
2  wooden  boxes 
A  toasting-fork 
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6  small  pots 
io  dishes 
A  basin 
3  trenchers 
A  brass  candlestick 
2  iron  candlesticks 
A  fire-screen 
A  table 
2  settles 
A  brass  faucet 
A  frying-pan 
Horse  padlock,  with  key 
A  wooden  bucket 
2  tin  measures 


2  spits 

A  roasting-jack,  with  weights 
An  iron  instrument 
A  grid-iron 
A  pair  of  pot-hooks 
7  joint  benches 

3 

4  chairs 

Kitchen  dresser,  with  shelves 
A  pair  of  andirons 
A  brass  jar 
A  brass  ladle 
An  iron  fork 
A  jack  and  bowls 


Mr.  Smith’s  London  agent  appeared  before  the  Lord 
Chief  justice  and  entered  into  recognizances  of  £Go  which 
indemnified  Mr.  Whitelock;  the  goods  distrained  upon 
could  then  be  released,  and  Mrs.  Dummerton  could 
resume  the  part  of  hostess.  The  matter  dragged  on  for  a 
year,  and  the  receipt  for  the  £6  originally  owed  is  dated 
14  April  1699. 


A  general  consideration  of  the  facts  collected  in  this 
chapter  is  that  the  standard  of  domestic  comfort  reflects 
the  times  more  than  position  in  the  social  scale.  All  our 
inventories  lie  within  twenty-five  years  and  the  only 
luxury  which  was  denied  to  the  poorer  was — tea!  Not 
all  the  rich  men  had  tea-pots,  but  none  of  the  humbler 
houses  name  one;  they  were  novelties  still,  and  the  price 
of  tea  was  very  high.  Before  we  pity  them  for  never 
tasting  what  appears  amongst  the  necessities  to-day,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  ale  which  Mrs.  Dummerton 
sold,  whether  strong  or  only  ‘small’,  was  at  least  un¬ 
sophisticated,  and  that  such  ale  is  a  luxury  to-day  which 
favour  may  secure,  but  not  money. 
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<X'  "T”  "YE  must  consider’,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  Tow 

\  /Y  /  very  little  history  there  is ;  I  mean  real,  authen- 

V  \  tic  history.’ Boswell  adds,  with  his  usual  malice 
where  the  great  historian  was  concerned,  that  cMr.  Gibbon 
.  .  .  was  present  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of 
that  species  of  writing’.  Certainly  it  is  surprising  to  find 
amongst  the  Shardeloes  Papers  an  addition,  however 
small  or  unimportant,  to  our  country’s  history;  yet  so 
it  happens,  and  the  papers  came  there  somewhat  oddly 
though  quite  properly. 

The  famous  St.  Donat’s  Castle  belonged  to  the  Ester- 
ling  family  from  the  year  1090;  in  three  descents  their 
name  softened  this  origin  of  Eastern  People  (said  to  have 
dwelt  near  the  Baltic  Sea)  into  the  name  of  Stradling. 
Until  the  eighteenth  century  the  Stradlings  continued  to 
own  St.  Donat’s;  in  both  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  they  intermarried  with  the  Mansells,  of  Margam, 
and  when  the  ancient  race  of  the  Stradlings  closed  with 
the  death  of  Sir  Ed.  Stradling  in  1738,  St.  Donat’s  passed 
to  Lady  Mansell,  and,  after  her  death  in  1755,  to  Sir  John 
Tyrwhitt,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  maiden  sister, 
Frances.  It  then  passed  with  other  Tyrwhitt  property  to 
Thomas  Drake,  the  second  son  and  eventually  the  heir  of 
the  William  Drake  who  rebuilt  Shardeloes.  Lie  took  the 
name  of  Tyrwhitt,  though  having  no  Tyrwhitt  blood  in 
him,  and  eventually  reassumed  his  original  name,  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  Tyrwhitt-Drake. 

Returning  to  the  Stradlings  in  1611  John  Stradling 
was  made  a  baronet,  and  his  fourth  son  Henry  was  a 
captain  in  the  Navy;  it  was  to  him  that  the  letters  which 
follow  were  addressed,  and  were  found  by  Sir  John 
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Tyrwhitt  when  he  took  possession  of  St.  Donat's,  because 
they  are  still  wrapped  in  a  crumpled  paper  on  which  is 
written  'Memorandums  of  King  Charles  the  ist  own 
hand  writing  &c  found  at  Sl  Donats  1755’.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  only  the  signature  at  the  head  of  the  letters  is  in 
the  King's  own  hand,  but  these  and  the  very  interesting 
letter  from  Prince  Rupert  are  the  originals.  Of  the  King’s 
letters  copies  of  all  but  one  exist  amongst  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  and  were  duly  calendared  in  1872.1  Since 
the  originals  are  all  in  excellent  condition  and  form  one 
of  the  most  important  set  of  documents  amongst  the 
Shardeloes  Papers,  they  are  here  printed  in  full. 

Charles  R.  No.  1 

Trusty  and  welbeloved.  Wee  greete  you  well.  Our  will  & 
Comaund  is  that  you  forthwith  repaire  aborde  Our  Shipp  the 
Bonadventure  under  your  Comaund,  &  carry  her  presently 
with  ye  first  opportunity  of  winde  to  Sl  Helens  point  neer 
Portsmouth,  &  ride  there  or  thereabouts  with  her  as  ye  weather 
shall  permit  till  further  order  from  us.  For  which  this  shalbe  your 
warraunt.  Given  at  our  Court  att  Whitehall  i°  January  1641. 
To  Our  trust  &  welbeloved  Captain  Stradling, 

Captn  of  our  Shipp  ye  Bonadventure. 

Charles  R.  No.  2 

Whereas  you  are  shortly  to  repaire  with  Our  shipp  under 
your  comaund  to  Portsmouth,  our  will  and  comaund  is  that 
as  soone  as  you  arrive  there,  that  you  send  us  advertisement 
thereof  by  an  expresse  &  trusty  messenger,  and  that  you  goe 
not  from  thence  untill  you  shall  receave  our  further  pleasure. 
Hereof  you  may  not  fade,  And  this*  shalbe  your  sufficient  war¬ 
raunt  on  this  behaulf — Given  att  Our  Court  att  Windsor  this 
27 lh  of  January  1641 
[. Addressed  as  before .] 

1  Calendar  of  Clarendon  State  Papers ,  ed.  by  Rev.  O.  Ogle  and  W.  H. 
Bliss,  vol.  i,  pp.  233,  329,  and  373. 
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No.  3 

Charles  R. 

Trustie  &  welbeloved,  Wee  greete  you  well,  whereas  there 
is  att  present  a  very  pressing  occasion  for  your  repaire  into  the 
Northerne  partes  of  this  our  Kingdome  for  a  service  much 
importing  the  safety  of  our  person:  Our  will  &  comaund 
therefore  is  that  you  take  the  first  opportunity  of  winde*  to 
come  about  by  Scotland  for  Newcastle,  where  upon  Notice  of 
your  arrivall  you  shall  receave  further  order  from  us  and  Wee 
will  that  you  performe  this  our  warraunt  in  as  private  a  way 
as  you  may,  &  with  as  much  expedicon  &  as  little  Noyse,  for 
which  this  shalbe  your  sufficient  warraunt.  Given  att  our 
Court  att  Yorke  this  23  th  of  June  1642. 

To  our  trusty  &  welbeloved 

Sr  Henry  Stradling  kn1 

Captaine  of  our  ship  the  Bonadventure 

The  first  letter,  which  we  should  date  1642  to-day,  was 
written  only  four  days  after  the  King  had  demanded  the 
five  members  from  Parliament;  it  was  only  two  days 
before  he  left  Whitehall  and  ‘never  saw  it  again  till  he 
came  to  lay  down  his  head  there’,  as  Carlyle  says. 

The  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  went  to  Windsor,  which 
explains  the  mention  of  it  in  the  second  letter;  at  that 
time  Parliament  thought  that  the  Prince  might  be  sent 
out  of  England,  and  gave  orders  accordingly.1  Were 
these  instructions  to  Stradling  connected  with  a  possible 
removal  of  the  Prince? 

The  King  had  been  at  York  since  March,  and  this 
explains  the  dating  of  the  third  letter  from  that  city;  by 
the  three  and  twentieth  of  June,  when  the  letter  was 
written.  Parliament  was  actively  opposing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Militia  at  York  as  a  guard  to  the  King.  The 
King  had  just  been  rebuffed  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 
refused  him  admission  to  the  Magazine  at  Hull,  and 

Sir  Ralph  Verney’s  Proceedings  in  the  Long  Parliament ,  1845,  p.  145. 
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matters  were  fast  approaching  an  open  rupture  between 
King  and  Parliament.1 

The  fourth,  and  last,  letter  is  of  much  more  significant 
date.  It  was  written  at  Nottingham  on  18  August,  and  on 
the  22nd  the  King  erected  his  standard  on  the  Castle,  and 
the  Civil  War  had  begun  overtly. 

No.  4 

Charles  R. 

Trusty  and  welbeloved,  Wee  greet  you  well.  As  Wee  take 
speciall  notice  of  your  good  Affeccon  to  Our  person  and 
service  in  your  ready  obedience  to  our  Command  Wee  shalbee 
mindfull  of  it  on  all  occasions  for  your  good.  Wee  understand 
that  you  are  victualled  to  ye  12  of  October;  and  having  an 
important  service  for  you  in  ye  Low  Countreys  Wee  will  and 
command  you  upon  sight  hereof  presently  with  ye  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  wind  and  weather  to  repaire  into  Holland,  and  as  soone 
as  you  come  there  to  give  notice  of  your  Arrivall  to  our  deere 
Consort  ye  Queene,  and  to  attend  and  follow  such  direccons  as 
you  shall  receave  from  her,  for  which  this  shalbee  your  War¬ 
rant.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Nottingham  ye  18th  day  of  August 
in  ye  18th  yeare  of  Our  Reigne. 

The  Queen’s  journey  to  Holland  was  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  raise  money  by  pawning 
jewels;  she  reached  The  Hague  on  25  February,  and 
alludes  to  ‘Stradlin’  in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  5  May, 
whilst  on  1 5  September  she  says  she  was  waiting  for  the 
Swallow  and  B onaventure.  On  29  October  she  mentions 
Stradling’s  arrival.2 

The  next  two  documents  bear  the  striking  signature  of 
Prince  Rupert.  The  first  was  written  from  Paris  on  1  April 
1647;  it  is  an  invitation  to  join  the  service  of  the  King  of 
France  Nvhere  you  shall  have  much  better  conditions  than 

1  Whitelocke’s  Memorials ,  1732,  pp.  57-9. 

2  Letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria ,  ed.  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Green,  1857, 
pp.  49,  66,  and  140. 
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other  princes  give;  the  particulars  you  will  receave  from 
Coll.  Donell,  who  is  come  into  your  Countrie  to  make 
his  lea  vies5.  The  letter  was  evidently  a  kind  of  circular 
addressed  to  ‘such  persons  as  are  knowne  unto  mee5,  and 
is  almost  identical  in  words  with  one  printed  by  Eliot 
Warburton;1  for  that  reason  it  is  not  printed  here. 

The  second  document  is  very  much  more  interesting; 
so  far  as  is  known  it  has  not  been  published,  and  it  adds 
one  small  fact  to  our  knowledge  of  the  navy  after  the 
death  of  the  King;  headed  ‘Instructions5,  it  reads  some¬ 
what  like  letters  of  marque. 

Instructions  to  bee  observed  by  Sr  Henry  Stradlinge,  Knt, 
Comander  in  Cheife  of  his  Mat’s  Shippes  the  James,  Charles, 
Roebuck,  Thomas,  &c. 

You  are  with  the  first  conveniencye  of  winde  and  Tyde  to 
weigh  Anchore  and  goe  out  to  Sea,  takinge  alonge  with  you 
all  the  above  menconed  Shippes  and  Vessells,  with  whome  you 
are  with  all  expedition  to  repaire  for  the  Island  of  Silley,  where 
you  are  to  deliver  all  such  provicons  and  Souldyers  as  I  shall 
send  alonge  with  you,  makinge  noe  longer  staye  there  then 
necessitye  shall  require. 

In  this  your  Imployment  you  are  to  use  your  utmost  Ende- 
vors  for  the  preservation  of  his  Mat’s  Honor  Territoryes  and 
Subiects  and  to  seize  and  take  into  your  possession  all  such 
Shippes  and  Goods  as  you  shall  meete  with  belonginge  to  any 
person  or  persons  no  we  in  Rebellion  against  the  King’s  Matie, 
or  which  are  any  wayes  aydinge,  assistinge,  or  consentinge  to 
that  Rebellion,  or  any  of  those  Rebells,  wherein  you  shall  use 
all  faire  meanes  to  induce  them  to  submitt  unto  your  Autho- 
ritye,  and  to  yeilde  unto  you  their  Shippes  and  Goods,  and  if 
that  prevail  not,  I  doe  by  vertue  of  my  Authoritye  give  you  full 
power  to  fight  with,  Sinke,  fire,  or  otherwise  to  Impaire  and 
destroye  them. 

1  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers ,  1849,  vol.  iii,  p.  237,  quoting  a  letter 
from  the  Ormsby  Gore  MSS.  addressed  to  Sir  John  Owen.  Mr.  Godfrey 
Davies,  of  the  Huntington  Library,  kindly  drew  attention  to  this. 
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You  shall  send  all  the  prizes  you  shall  soe  take  into  this 
Harbour  putting  into  them  such  able  and  honest  men  as  you 
or  theire  Captaines  wilbe  responsible  for. 

You  shall  repaire  back  againe  into  this  Harbour  within  one 
and  twenty  dayes  after  the  date  hereof,  and  bringe  with  you 
all  such  prizes  as  you  shall  not  have  opportunity  to  sende  in 
before,  takinge  care  that  the  Houlds  bee  spiked  downe,  and 
that  nothing  bee  Imbezled  or  taken  out  untill  they  shall  bee 
brought  into  the  Harbour  and  Adiudged  Prize  by  his  Matles 
high  Courte  of  Admiralty  accordinge  unto  the  Lawe  and  cus- 
tome  in  that  behalfe. 

You  are  as  often  as  you  can  to  advertize  mee  of  your  con¬ 
dition  where  you  are,  or  where  you  shalbe,  with  a  particular 
Accompt  of  what  prizes,  Shippes,  or  Goods  you  shall  take,  and 
to  send  all  the  writings  and  Letters  unto  mee  with  all  possible 
speed.  Given  at  Kingsale  this  fift  daye  of  Aprill  1649. 

Rupert 

According  to  Bulstrode  Whitelock,1  Sir  Henry  Stradling 
was  one  of  those  captured  when  the  town  and  castle  of 
Pembroke  surrendered  on  11  July  1648;  he  was  to  ‘depart 
the  Kingdom  within  six  weeks  and  not  to  return  in  two 
years’.  Collins2  says  that  Sir  Henry  was  ‘banish’d  to  Ire¬ 
land,  where  he  dy’d  at  Cork  and  was  bury’d  in  that  City’. 
The  fact  of  a  squadron  sailing  from  Kinsale  soon  after 
9  April  1649  was  known,  and  that  it  included  Thomas , 
James,  Charles,  and  Roebuck? 

And  there  we  must  leave  this  cadet  of  the  ancient  but 
fading  race  of  the  Stradlings  to  close  the  life  he  had 
devoted  to  the  King  he  had  lost;  possibly  he  was  not 
without  friends  in  Ireland,  for  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of 
‘the  two  honest  captains,  Kettleby  and  Stradling,  whom 

1  Memorials ,  1732,  p.  320. 

2  baronetage ,  1720,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 

3  Mr.  Carr-Laughton,  of  the  Navy  Records  Society,  very  kindly  drew 
attention  to  Mariner’s  Mirror ,  vol.  xiv,  p.  327 ,  where  an  article  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Anderson  cites  Lan>&  Custom  of  the  Sea,  ii.  i,  and  Hist.  A ISS.  Comm. 
Pepys  MSS.,  p.  277. 
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they  could  not  corrupt,  who  guard  the  Irish  seas’.1  It  is 
a  curious  fate  which  brings,  neither  by  gift  nor  by  direct 
sale,  the  royal  commands  he  kept  so  carefully  into  the 
middle  of  Buckinghamshire 

1  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars ,  ed.  1899,  vol.  ii,  p.  263. 
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THE  attitude  of  the  eighteenth  century  towards 
the  Church  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  Sharde- 
loes  Papers;  they  tell  quite  a  lot  about  the  tem¬ 
poralities  with  very  little  reference  to  the  duties  of  the 
incumbent.  Before  tithes  were  commuted  and  whilst 
agriculture  prospered  many  country  livings  provided 
attractive  ways  of  establishing  a  younger  son  in  a  comfor¬ 
table  home;  we  shall  see  that  pastoral  responsibilities 
could  be  easily  laid  upon  a  curate  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
so  that  the  real,  indeed  the  only,  concern  was  the  amount 
of  loaves  and  fishes  which  were  available. 

For  example,  Mr.  William  Drake  the  elder  could  not 
for  .some  time  place  a  friend  of  his  own,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prichard,  who  had  been  at  Brasenose,  and  possibly  acted 
as  tutor  to  William  Drake  the  younger,  who  matriculated 
at  that  college  nine  years  later  than  Mr.  Prichard.  He 
seems  to  have  lived,  more  or  less,  at  Shardeloes,  so  that 
when  the  neighbouring  vicarage  of  Penn  became  vacant 
in  1768  Mr.  Drake  approached  Assheton  Curzon,1  who 
owned  the  living,  and  received  the  following  reply,  writ¬ 
ten  from  Gopsal,  the  Leicestershire  home  of  the  first 
Mrs.  Curzon,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Jennens  : 

Before  I  received  your  favor  I  had  presented  the  Rev.  Mr 
Thos  Dabbs  to  the  vicarage  of  Penn,  who  has  for  some  years 
lived  with  Mr  Jennens.  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  Mr 
Pritchard,  but  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  serve  all  our 
friends;  I’ll  beg  my  compliments  to  him. 

1  Assheton  Curzon  died,  as  Viscount  Curzon,  aged  91,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  grandson,  whose  mother  was  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Howe.  The  second  Viscount  Curzon  was  created  Earl  Howe,  from  whom 
the  present  Earl  descends. 
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Mrs  Curzon  joins  with  me  in  compliments,  and  I  am,  Dr  Sr, 
with  true  regard  &c. 

Mr.  Drake  was  still  angling  six  years  later,  for  he  then 
tackled  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  since  1771,  had  been 
the  Hon.  Henry  Bathurst,  and  he  even  managed  to  retain 
that  great  office,  Tor  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
incompetent’,  until  1778.  He  was  created  Lord  Apsley 
when  he  was  appointed,  and  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  Earl  Bathurst  in  1 77 5 . 1 

The  reply  which  Mr.  Drake  received  was  signed  by 
‘J.  Apsley’,  presumably  a  close  relative  of  his  lordship: 

I  am  sorry  I  cou’d  not  negotiate  the  affair  of  the  Living  with 
more  success;  I  delivered  your  first  application  to  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  who  seemed  much  inclined  to  serve  you,  but  said  he 
never  promised,  but  if  he  cou’d  by  any  means  provide  for  a 
Freind  of  Lord  Sandwich2  who  had  near  a  year  ago  applied 
to  him  for  a  living  of  ioo£  pr  annum  in  any  part  of  the  world 
He  wou’d  willingly  oblige  you,  but  he  had  been  so  long 
endeavoring  to  serve  Ld  Sandwich  that  he  was  now  determin’d 
to  give  him  the  first,  let  it  be  in  what  County  it  wou’d,  and 
yesterday  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  an  offer  of  it  to  his  Lordship, 
in  preference  to  every  other  application,  tho’  I  assure  you  Lord 
C.  has  had  variety  of  applications  for  it,  as  it  is  a  better  living 
than  he  has  had  to  dispose  of  for  some  months,  as  the  generality 
of  them  seldom  exceed  80  or  90.  Lord  C.  desires  me  to  make 
his  compliments  to  you  and  to  assure  you  that  he  shall  be  happy 
to  serve  you  another  time,  and  if  your  friend  is  not  fixed  to 
Buckinghamshire  he  may  be  sooner  provided  for. 

Within  a  few  months  Mr.  Drake  had  his  chance;  at  all 
events  he  ‘staked  his  claim’  in  a  letter,  a  draft  of  which 

1  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  his  grandmother  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley.  Apsley  House,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  was 
built  for  him  by  the  Brothers  Adam  1771-8,  and  was  sold  by  his  successor 
to  the  Wellesley  family  in  1810. 

2  This  was  John,  fourth  Earl,  the  ‘Jemmy  Twitcher’  of  the  Wilkes 
prosecution;  he  wTas  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  this  letter  was 
written;  it  is  undated  but  belongs  to  1774. 
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has  remained  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  was  addressed 
to  Richard  Lowndes,  of  Winslow,  grandson  of  the  famous 
‘Ways  and  Means’  Lowndes  of  Queen  Anne’s  day; 
Richard  had  long  held  one  of  the  seats  for  the  county  in 
Parliament,  but  had  given  it  up,  and  died  about  a  year 
after  the  letter  was  written  (17  October  1775): 

If  I  have  not  been  misinformed  (and  if  I  have  my  zeal  in  the 
service  of  a  Friend  will  I  am  sure  excuse  me  to  you),  the 
Incumbent  of  the  living  of  Winslow  and  Granborough  is  in  an 
unhappy  Decline.  Should  any  vacancy  then  happen  1  hope  you 
will  deal  ingenuously  with  me  as  to  your  own  wishes  for  the 
former,  in  which  I  would  not  upon  any  account  interfere 
without  your  absolute  permission,  having  a  promise  of  the 
first  Chancellor’s  living  that  becomes  vacant,  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  some  intelligence  as  to  the  value  of  the  other, 
having  you  well  know  been  long  endeavouring  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  Mr  Prichard  that  he  could  call  his  own  while  he  is 
able  to  enjoy  it. 

The  doomed  incumbent,  John  Rawbone,  obligingly  died 
and  was  buried  on  30  January  1775 ;  exactly  a  week  later 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Prichard  was  instituted.  After  spending 
a  fortnight  at  Winslow  he  returned  to  Shardeloes,  and 
wrote  from  there  to  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  at  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square: 

Febry  ye  24th  ’75 

.  .  .  On  Wednesday  last  I  returned  from  Winslow,  previous 
to  my  setting  out  I  received  an  invitation  to  take  up  my 
Quarters  at  Col.  Lowndes’s,1  where  I  met  with  a  very  kind  and 
hospitable  reception.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  waiting 
upon  Mr  Lowndes  at  Fiillersden,2  whom  I  met  on  the  road 

1  This  refers  to  William,  son  of  Richard  Lowndes  and  Colonel  of  the 
Militia;  he  was  living  at  Winslow  Hall  at  the  time. 

2  Richard  had  been  staying  at  Hillesden  House,  then  the  property  of 
Wenman  Coke,  who  was  born  Wenman  Roberts,  and  destined  to  be 
father  of  the  famous  ‘Coke  of  Norfolk’,  Lord  Leicester;  Hillesden  came 
to.  him  by  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  George  Chamberlayne,  nephew 
and  heir  of  Sir  Alexander  Denton  (as  to  whom  see  note  i  on  p.  53). 
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coming  to  his  son’s,  so  turned  back  with  him;  I  presumed  to 
request  his  advice  in  settling  matters  relative  to  the  Living,  in 
which  indeed  he  has  with  great  kindness  assisted  me.  He 
recomended  to  me  two  very  responsible  Tenants  for  the  two 
farms  belonging  to  the  Living,  with  whom  I  have  made  an 
agreement  for  three  years,  with  one  Tenant  at  105^  per  Ann., 
with  the  other  at  40^'  per  Ann.  There  is  further  Queen  Ann’s 
Bounty,  the  interest  of  which,  as  it  is  not  yet  laid  out  in  a 
purchase,  produces  per  Ann.;  there  is  further  the  Llouse 
and  Garden,  a  little  close  of  half  an  acre,  a  large  Church  Yard, 
Surplice  Fees,  and  Easter  offerings,  the  amount  of  which 
altogether  I  cannot  ascertain  at  present.  The  Church  is  an 
exceeding  good  one;  the  Vicarage  blouse  as  to  rooms  sufficient 
in  Number,  but  all  in  sad  condition.  I  have  engaged  a  clergy¬ 
man  to  supply  the  Church  for  some  little  time  till  further 
consideration. 

And  now,  Dear  Sir,  it  is  a  very  interesting  point  with  me  to 
be  looked  upon  by  you  as  one  truly  sensible  of  this  late  great 
instance  of  your  goodness  to  me,  for  which,  as  for  very  many 
others,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  shew  myself  most  respectfully  grate- 
full.  Mr  Lowndes  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you;  I  think  he 
looks  very  well;  he  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  in  being 
disengaged  from  the  fatigue  of  Parliamentary  busyness.  He 
intends  being  at  the  Assizes,  and  desired  me  to  bespeak  his 
Bed  at  the  W  hite  Hart,1  where  he  hopes  to  meet  you.  I  am 
sure  1  am  highly  obliged  to  him  for  his  friendly  concurrence 
and  assistance.  Dr  Bates2  I  think  is  not  so  well  as  he  has  been; 
his  little  girl  is  perfectly  recovered  and  well  from  the  small 
Pox.  High  House  I  am  informed  is  upon  sale  again.3  I  have 

1  This  was  the  famous  inn  at  Aylesbury,  most  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1864  to  make  room  for  the  present  Town  Hall  and  Corn 
Exchange. 

2  Dr.  Benjamin  Bates  was  then  in  practice  at  Aylesbury,  but  later  went 
to  live  at  Little  Missenden,  where  he  died  in  1828,  aged  98;  he  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  so-called  ‘Hell  Fire  Club’,  or  Monks  of 
Medmenham. 

3  A  printed  notice  of  sale  is  dated  29  Aug.  1774;  it  is  there  called 
‘a  modern,  new-built  brick  mansion-house’.  It  still  stands  between 
Shardeloes  and  High  Wycombe. 
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received  a  letter  from  Mr  Knapp1  who  desired  me  to  mention 
to  you  that  he  is  prevented  from  coming  to  Town  as  he  wished 
and  intended,  being  obliged  to  make  several  journeys  into  the 
lower  part  of  Berkshire  to  transact  the  affairs  of  a  deceased 
Relation,  to  whom  he  is  left  executor. 

The  work  that  is  now  carrying  on  here  is  in  laying  the  elm 
pipes.  .  .  . 

This  very  comprehensive  gossip  was  precisely  to  Mr. 
Drake’s  taste;  Mr.  Prichard  understood  his  patron  per¬ 
fectly. 

Another  edifying  case  is  that  of  Deptford,  which 
belonged  to  the  Wickhams  until  marriage  transferred  it 
to  the  Drakes;  the  parish  had  been  divided  into  two 
portions :  St.  Paul’s  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Wickhams,  and 
St.  Nicholas  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester.  In  the 
time  of  George  I  Mrs.  Wickham  and  her  uncle,  Adolphus 
Meetkeerke,  a  lawyer,  presented  alternately,  and  she 
received  the  following  letter  from  her  uncle  dated  20  June 
1731: 

.  .  T  will  venture  to  surprize  you  with  a  Proposal  very  much 
to  your  advantage  &  not  disagreeable  to  my  own  inclinations, 
viz1.  If  you  will  approve  of  my  presenting  to  the  churches  of 
Deptford  without  molestation  for  the  next  eight  years,  I  will 
then  release  the  Remainder  of  my  term;  tor  in  that  time  I  hope 
for  an  opportunity  of  Presenting  my  youngest  son,  beyond 
which  I  have  no  farther  view,  and  shall  be  very  satisfied  for 
my  charge  and  hazard,  &  will  insist  no  more  on  what  may 
possibly  be  thought  an  unreasonable  advantage. 

The  endorsement  on  this  is  ‘Uncle  Meetkerke’s  letter 
about  the  advowson  of  Deptford’,  and  in  another  hand¬ 
writing  ‘A  Rogue’ — which  he  was  not,  but  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  pursue  the  slightly  acerbated  correspondence 
which  followed.  Thirty  years  later  the  Rev.  William 
Wickham  had  inherited  the  advowson  (he  continued  to 

1  Matthew  Knapp,  of  Little  Linford  and  Shenley,  in  the  north  of 
Bucks.;  he  died  in  1782,  aged  54. 
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live  at  Garsington,  Oxfordshire),  and  half-promised  the 
next  presentation  to  St.  Paul’s  to  his  sister,  Penelope, 
when  she  married  the  Rev.  Matthew  Maddock,  who  was 
at  Catworth,  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  27  August  1761 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wickham  as  follows : 

I  have  had  my  Eye  upon  a  Living  that  had  been  vacant 
some  Months,  and  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  you 
at  Stistead1  I  should  have  consulted  you  about  it.  .  .  .  The  other 
Patron  is  the  Duke  of  Manchester  from  whom  I  received  a 
Letter  last  night  in  which  he  tells  me  it  will  be  very  agreeable 
to  him  to  present  me  to  a  Living  of  £220  a  year  if  I  can  procure 
him  the  next  presentation  of  Deptford. 

Whatever  the  promise  to  Mrs.  Maddock  was  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  Deptford  was  alive,  and  Mr.  Wickham  had  other 
views;  the  object  of  the  Rev.  Matthew’s  present  desires 
was  Holywell,2 

. . .  one  of  the  best  Livings  in  this  County  within  a  mile  of  Sl  Ives, 
Sc  I  shall  be  immediatly  in  Possession  of  almost  the  whole 
Profits.  Then  instead  of  being  pinch’d  Sc  poor  I  shall  be  in 
affluence  enough  to  assist  others,  &  be  able  to  come  Sc  see  my 
Friends,  which  nothing  but  Straitness  of  Circumstances  has 
sometimes  prevented.  ...  You  only  need  to  write  two  or  three 
Lines  for  me  to  show  his  Grace,  expressing  your  Desire  of 
seeing  me  prefer’d,  that  you  will  consent  to  secure  the  next 
Presentation  to  him. 

As  it  happened  Mr.  Wickham  wanted  the  living  of 
Stoke  Talmage,  Oxfordshire,  which  belonged  to  Lord 

1  Stisted,  Essex,  where  the  Rev.  Sum.  Jackson,  another  brother-in-law 
of  Mr.  Wickham,  had  held  the  living  since  174 2;  it  was  a  valuable  rectory 
in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  there  in  1792,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year;  ‘during  his  last  thirty  years  a  palsy  deprived  him  of 
every  power,  except  the  faculties  of  a  mind  naturally  most  penetrating, 
and  improved  by  the  purest  science5.  (Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes , 
vol.  ix  (ed.  1815),  p.  481.) 

2  Mr.  Maddock  figures  in  a  very  unsavoury  case  which  produced  some 
most  scandalous  printed  leaflets;  he  managed  to  procure  the  living  of 
Holywell,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
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Macclesfield,  and  proposed  to  offer  the  Deptford  living 
to  the  incumbent  of  Stoke.  In  the  end  Mr.  Maddock’s 
scheme  went  to  pieces  and  the  Duke  became  very  ruffled 
indeed;  Mr.  Wickham  blandly  professed  himself  ‘much 
concerned  that  his  Grace  should  take  umbrage  at  what 
I  have  done’,  and  Mr.  Maddock  found  he  had  gone  too 
fast  and  too  far  in  committing  himself.  The  real  trouble 
often  was  that  they  sometimes  seemed  to  forget,  in  the 
words  of  Crabbe’s  Earl  Fitzdonnel : 

.  .  .  livings  were  by  men  possess’d, 

Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest. 

In  fact  the  Deptford  living  did  not  fall  vacant  until 
1763  when  the  Rev.  Sam.  Jackson,  Mr.  Wickham’s  other 
brother-in-law,  wrote  from  Stisted  on  2  May : 

I  saw  in  ye  last  General  Evening  Vost  ye  death  of  Mr  Anguish  of 
Deptford;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  inclined  to  take  ye 
Living  yourself,  nor  can  pretend  to  advise  in  an  affair  so 
interesting  &  serious.  If  you  determine  to  accept  it  I  most 
sincerely  wish  you  all  ye  satisfaction  you  can  desire  from  so 
important  an  undertaking.  But  if  you  chuse  to  give  it  to  a 
Friend  my  humble  Request  is  yt,  in  case  that  Friend  be  already 
possest  of  an  inferior  living,  you  would  sollicit  him  to  secure 
ye  said  Living  (if  he  possibly  can),  for  my  particular  Friend  & 
Relation  Mr  Salmon,  who  is  in  his  50th  year,  &c  not  much 
younger  y11  ye  person  whom  1  hope  &  believe  you  are  inclined 
to  serve.  The  Rector  of  Catworth  would  join  in  ys  Request  if 
he  knew  of  my  urging  it,  &  could  tell  how  to  ask  a  further 
Favour  when  he  has  so  lately  received  a  very  great  one  himself. 
I  should  not  have  offerd  to  make  this  Petition  if  I  were  not  in 
hopes  it  might  be  granted  without  much  Trouble  either  to 
yourself  or  ye  Person  whom  you  may  chuse  to  serve.  .  .  . 

Mr  Saville  is  dead1  &  his  eldest  Daughter  married  to  a  young 

1  Samuel  Saville,  M.P.  for  Colchester,  had  succeeded  to  Stisted  Hall 
and  other  property  in  Stisted  called  Kentish’s;  his  daughter  Anne  married 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Onley  who  in  1770  accordingly  had  ‘an  exceeding  good 
old  mansion  in  which  he  now  resides’  (Peter  Muilman,  vol.  ii,  p.  216,  and 
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gentleman  (one  Mr  Onley)  who  went  into  Orders  since  Xmas 
for  ye  sake  of  Mr  Savill’s  living  of  Fordham,  which  unexpec¬ 
tedly  became  vacant  by  ye  Promotion  of  ye  Incumbent.  Mr 
Onley  has  7,000  fortune  &  was  design’d  for  Orders,  being 
Fellow  of  a  College  in  Cambridge,  but  I  suppose  his  marriage 
with  Miss  S.  would  have  changed  his  Scheme  from  Orders  into 
a  Squireship,  if  Fordham  had  not  fallen.  But  he  is  a  serious, 
prudent  young  man,  &  I  suppose  will  live  mostly  at  Stisted.  .  .  . 

A  contemporary  hand  (possibly  Mr.  Wickham’s)  has 
written  the  word  ‘Curious’  on  the  outside  of  the  letter, 
and  that  seems  the  appropriate  comment. 

Apparently  Mr.  Wickham  obtained  the  living  of  Stoke 
Talmage,  to  which  reference  has  been  made;  it  is  a  small 
village  several  miles  south-east  of  Mr.  Wickham’s  home 
at  Garsington,  and  it  appealed  to  the  Rev.  John  Warne- 
ford  as  the  very  thing  he  wanted.  He  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  All 
Hallows,  Bread  St.,  London;  in  1769  he  was  resident 
curate  at  Wappenham,1  Northants,  but  wished  to  get 
nearer  to  Oxford  where  he  had  been  Camden  Professor 
of  History  since  1761.  Fie  wrote  a  long,  but  by  no  means 
uninteresting,  letter  to  Mr.  Wickham  on  7  February  1769 : 

Revd  Sir, 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  obliging  Intelligence  with 
which  you  have  favour’d  me  as  to  the  vacancy  of  your  cure  at 
Stoke.  I  have  long  wished  for,  &c  hitherto  in  vain  sought  after 
a  Residence  in  this  kind  not  so  distant  from  Oxford  (whither 
I  have  such  frequent  calls),  as  the  place  I  now  live  at,  and  have 
for  some  years,  is;  which  place  is  very  agreeable  to  me  in  many 
respects,  and  indeed  almost  without  any  exception,  except  the 
Inconveniency  before  mention’d  of  its  distance  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  on  that  account  I  should  be  glad  of  an  exchange, 

Morant’s  Essex,  vol.  i,  p.  391).  Mr.  Onley’s  ‘prudence’  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  He  held  the  living  of  Fordham  from  1763. 

• 1  The  rector  was  Robert  Dowbiggin,  who  was  also  rector  of  Stoke 
Goldington,  Bucks.,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1794. 
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provided  I  could  End  a  commodious  situation  nearer.  I  pre¬ 
sume  Stoke  to  be  such,  but  as  I  am  in  a  manner  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  it,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  be  a  little  particular  in  my  Enquiries,  or,  which  comes  to  ye 
same,  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  Accommodations  I  shall 
want.  Sc  which  will  make  my  removal  prudent  Sc  convenient. 

I  suppose  your  house  fitted  for  the  commodious  reception 
of  a  Family  which,  including  3  servants,  consists  at  present  of 
seven  Persons,  Sc  may  probably  enough  ere  long  be  increased 
to  nine.  And  as  I  am  not  without  Visitants  who  at  times  will 
make  some  stay  with  me,  one  spare  bed  however1  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  persuaded  I  may  reckon  upon  stable  room  sufficient 
for  myself  Sc  visiting  friends,  but  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  I  may  be  accommodated  with  Closes  for  two  horses 
(at  least)  as  well  as  a  couple  of  cows;  for  having  been  used 
to  the  comfortable  convenience  of  my  own  butter,  milk.  Sc 
cream,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  want  it.  Your  men¬ 
tion  of  Gardens  in  the  plural  is  a  very  agreeable  circum¬ 
stance  as  we  deal  much  in  ye  production  of  the  Kitchen  garden 
especially.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  no  thoughts  of 
residing  yourself  in  this  Living,  Sc  that  the  Curacy  is  like  to  be 
of  continuity,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
come  on  purpose  to  do  Duty  yourself,  as  you  mention  your 
custom  has  been.  I  should  hope  to  receive  forty  pounds  per 
ami.  (a  very  usual  stipend  for  a  resident  Curacy),  especially  as 
1  have  the  same  at  present.  Sc  give  the  same  to  my  own  curate 
in  Lincolnshire,2  together  with  the  use  of  a  very  good  House, 
excellent  Sc  spatious  Garden,  Sc  a  very  pretty  home  close 
besides,  See.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  answer 
as  soon  as  may  be.  .  .  . 

To  this  most  explicit  letter  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  draft  of  the  answer,  which  is  equally  precise  in  its 
expression : 

The  house  consists  of  two  good  parlours  and  Kitchen, 

1  This  use  of  the  word  where  we  should  say  ‘at  any  rate’  is  interesting; 
where  the  Bucks,  dialect  yet  lingers  the  word  has  become  ‘awever’,  with 
precisely  the  same  connotation. 

2  Apparently  Bassingham,  in  Lines.,  was  his  living. 
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pantry,  &c.  four  bed-chambers  and  Garretts  over  them,  very 
good  Cellars,  and  a  small  Brewhouse  with  good  water,  stables 
for  seven  or  eight  horses  and  a  large  Barn,  for  what  use  you 
think  proper.  The  house  is  sashed,  has  not  been  built  above 
fourteen  or  1 5  years,  the  Church  at  the  same  time,  for  Wilson’s 
family  consisted  of  himself,  Mrs  Wilson,  four  children  and 
3  servants.  The  Church  Yard  was  valued  to  me  at  36^  per  ann. 
when  my  predecessor  used  to  turn  in  his  Horses  and  cow.  He 
also  rented  another  little  close  near  to  the  House  which  I  ima¬ 
gine  may  be  let  again,  as  I  had  no  use  for  them — made  me  not 
continue  them. 

As  to  forty  pounds  a  year  for  serving  the  Cure, — is  more 
than  the  Living  can  allow.  I  shall  not  reside,  nor  ever  intended 
it,  so  that  you  may  be  certain  of  continuing  at  Stoke.  Turnpike 
from  Oxtord  within  a  mile  and  half;  one  mile  distant  from 
Tetsworth,  where  the  Stage  coaches  &c  Waggons  go  through 
every  day,  &  also  the  posthouse  as  at  Oxford.  .  .  . 

.There  is  a  very  good  Butcher  at  Tetsworth,  and  more  at 
Watlington  about  three  miles  off,  who  come  to  the  Gentle¬ 
men.  .  .  . 

To  this  was  added  a  postscript  which  is  also  clear : 

I  don’t  choose  to  give  more  than  Thirty  pounds.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  you  shall  have  the  Church  yard.  No  surplice  fees, 
for  1  was  decieved  by  Predecessor,  in  they  are  so  trifling  to 
what  he  represented  them. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Warneford  ever  went  to 
Stoke;  indeed,  Fate  had  not  many  years  in  store  for  him; 
in  1773  he  died,  aged  5  3,  at  Helmdon,  in  south  Northants, 
where  memorial  tablets  commemorate  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter.  He  was  never  rector  at  Helmdon,  though 
perhaps  he  was  curate,  and  we  are  left  wondering  why 
Stoke  was  not  suitable;  perhaps  the  house  was  too  small 
for  a  family  which  increased  two  at  a  time,  or  perhaps  he 
thought  the  churchyard  provided  indifferent  pasturage 
for  two  horses  and  a  cow.  We  saw  how  Mr.  Prichard 
noted  and  approved  of  the  large  churchyard  at  Winslow; 
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both  cases  reflect  the  allusion  by  Gay  who  fences  the 
grave  of  Blouzelinda  with  wicker  rods 

Lest  her  new  grave  the  parson’s  cattle  raze, 

For  both  his  horse  and  cow  the  church-yard  graze. 

The  cases  given  above  merely  illustrate  the  human 
instinct  to  improve  emoluments  or  environment,  but  the 
parson  himself  might  be  a  social  amenity  in  an  isolated 
parish.  Of  this  the  best  example  is  that  of  a  small  living 
on  the  Drakes’s  Cheshire  estate;  on  21  March  1787  Thos. 
Roylaunce,  who  was  then  the  local  steward,  wrote  to 
say  that 

yesterday  the  Revd  Mr  Turner,  rector  of  Harthill,  was  Buried 
at  Malpas,  he  has  left  a  Widow  and  one  child  in  Plentyfull 
Circumstances.  One  Mr  Moseley,1  a  Gentleman  of  good  for¬ 
tune,  has  purchased  Bolesworth  from  Mr  Crewe,  with  all  his 
estate  in  Broxton  and  Harthill;  he  recommends  Mr  George 
Harper,  A.M.,  of  Chelford,  near  Macclesfield,  as  a  deserving 
Person;  if  you  have  no  wish  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise  he  will 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  please  to  present  the  above  Gentleman. 

A  few  days  later  the  faithful  Rev.  Dr.  Townson  sup¬ 
ported  this  appeal,  adding  that  Mr.  Harper  was  ‘a  fellow 
collegiate  at  Brazen  Nose  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr 
Moseley’;  he  adds,  £the  value  of  the  living  is  about  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  and  if  you  have  no  particular  person  in 
view  you  will  highly  gratify  a  respectable  gentleman  by 
giving  him  for  his  minister  and  neighbour  one  of  whose 
worth  he  speaks  in  high  terms’.  The  draft  reply  by  Mr. 
Drake  is  characteristic  of  his  attitude  towards  Mr.  Town- 
son,  for  whom  he  had  respect : 

If  the  Living  you  mention,  being  so  near  you,  is  worth  your 
acceptance  no  other  person  can  be  so  agreeable  to  me  as  your¬ 
self,  but,  should  you  decline  it.  Permit  me  to  receive  from 
yourself  only  such  Recommendation  as  you  should  most  wish. 

1  Oswald  Moseley  was  son  of  Sir  John  Moseley,  of  Rolleston,  baronet. 
Both  Harthill  and  Bolesworth  were  sold  to  Thos.  Tarleton  in  1813. 
(Ormerod’s  Cheshire ,  vol.  ii,  p.  714.) 
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The  good  Doctor  was  not  greedy,  and  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Harper  was  duly  appointed;  the  date  on  a  screen  in  the 
church  is  1779,  but  Ormerod  has  corrected  it  to  1787. 
On  24  April  the  Doctor  wrote  to  say  that  Mr.  Moseley 
was  having  the  presentation  drawn  up,  and  added 
in  appointing  Mr  Harper  he  had  done  an  act  of  kindness,  not 
to  him  only  but  to  the  parish  of  Harthill,  who,  I  doubt,  are  a 
sort  of  people  that  much  want  a  good  pastor  resident  among 
them;  and  such  Mr  Harper  promises  to  be,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  his  general  character,  and  what  little  1  have  seen  of  him. 

Mr.  Moseley’s  letter  of  thanks  is  less  altruistic: 

Situated  as  I  am  within  a  mile  of  Harthill  it  was  a  matter  of 
much  consequence  to  my  Family  to  have  a  good  Clergyman  & 
agreeable  neighbour. 

Our  last  ecclesiastical  case  is  certainly  in  the  macabre 
style,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  an  exhibition  of  bad 
manners  which  can  hardly  be  realized  to-day.  In  1762 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Worcester  Wilson  somehow  pro¬ 
cured  the  living  of  Deptford;  Mrs.  Wickham  was  to  find, 
as  she  wrote  in  a  letter,  that  the  Doctor  ‘was  avaricious 
and  would  quarrel  with  anybody,  if  there  was  a  question 
of  money’.  His  view  of  his  duty  to  the  parish  was  to  live 
at  Maidstone  and  visit  Deptford  once  a  month;  then  he 
forced  up  the  aggregate  value  of  the  small  tithes  from  £70 
to  £200  a  year,  fighting  all  who  had  to  pay  them.  He 
was,  in  short,  thoroughly  unpopular  when  he  appeared 
in  a  most  unhappy  incident,  which  is  related  in  some 
detail,  but  very  ably,  by  Mr.  Currey  the  solicitor,  who 
was  in  the  position  of  knowing  all  the  facts. 

The  Rev.  William  Wickham,  who  then  owned  the 
living,  had  seen  something  in  a  newspaper  about  an 
action  against  a  parson  at  Deptford,  and  he  therefore 
asked  Mr.  Currey  to  which  of  the  curates  it  related.  Mr. 
Currey’s  reply  of  8  July  1769  was: 

The  paragraph  you  saw  in  the  Newspaper  does  not  relate  to 
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either  of  the  Curates  at  Deptford,  but  to  Dr  Wilson.  It  was 
an  action  which  I  was  obliged  to  bring  against  him  after  taking 
some  pains  to  prevent  it;  the  case  was  briefly  this.  A  relation 
of  one  Mr  Beeches  wife  died  some  time  since,  when  the 
Doctor  insisted  on  being  paid  three  guineas  for  opening  the 
Family  Vault,  it  being  the  first  time  the  same  was  opened  after 
his  Incumbentcy.  Mr  Beech  before  this  used  to  give  the  Doctor 
half  a  guinea  for  his  Easter  offering,  but  thinking  himself 
imposed  on  in  the  above  matter,  refused  to  continue  to  do  so. 
On  the  ist  of  November  last  Mr  Beeches  wife’s  mother  died,  & 
was  intended  to  have  been  buried  on  the  7th,  &  the  usual 
Invitations,  &  notice  given  to  the  Sexton  to  open  the  Vault  for 
that  purpose,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  intended  Burial  the 
Doctor  sent  word,  to  the  Undertaker  that  the  vault  should  not 
be  opened  till  he  was  paid  10s  6d  for  his  Easter  offering,  10s  6d 
for  leave  to  open  the  vault,  &  8s  6d  for  the  Burial  Fee,  which 
not  being  then  complied  with  the  Corps  was  not  then  Buried, 
tho’  everything  was  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Mr  Beech  wrote  to  the  Bishop  about  it,  who  advised  paying 
the  Doctor  whatever  he  demanded,  and  to  sue  him  for  it 
afterwards.  Accordingly  the  above  Demands  were  paid,  but 
Mr  Beech,  having  ordered  Scarfs,  Hatbands,  &  Gloves  to  be 
given  then  countermanded  those  orders,  and  would  not  give 
Scarfs,  which  the  Doctor  being  informed  of,  then  refused  the 
vaults  being  opened  till  he  and  his  Curate  had  both  Scarfs, 
hatbands,  and  gloves,  insisted  on  their  being  first  sent  home 
to  his  House.  The  corps  having  now  been  kept  two  days  after 
the  intended  Interment,  viz1  from  the  7th  to  ye  9th,  and  Mrs 
Beech,  who  was  an  only  Child  &  had  never  been  separated 
from  her  mother  in  her  lifetime,  was  in  great  agony  &  Distress, 
and  therefore  those  Demands  were  obliged  to  be  complied 
with,  &  the  Corps  was  then  suffered  to  be  Interred  on  the  9th. 
For  this  the  action  was  brought,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  money,  as  for  the  111  Treatment;  &  after  a  short  hearing  a 
verdict  was  found  for  Mr  Beech  with  £4  4s  6d  Damages,  being 
the  10s  6d  paid  for  the  Easter  Offering,  &  £3  14s  paid  for  the 
Scarfs,  Flatbands,  &  gloves,  besides  costs  of  suit,  and  I  wish 
this  Matter  don’t  hurt  the  Doctor  more  than  he  immagines, 
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indeed  I  never  thought  he  would  have  fined  the  Cause,  but  he 
is  so  Tenacious  of  his  rights,  (&  I  think  I  may  say  fond  of  the 
Law),  that  he  will  not  give  up  any  point.  He  is  now  at  Maid¬ 
stone,  &  I  believe  has  not  been  in  Deptford  since  the  Trial, 
which  seems  to  have  given  a  General  Satisfaction  to  the 
Inhabitants. 

The  unfortunate  parish  had  to  endure  this  Doctor  of 
Divinity  for  thirty  years;  one  trembles  to  think  of  the 
sufferings  which  his  curates  must  have  undergone. 

To  balance  these  somewhat  perfunctory  parsons,  with 
their  eyes  glued  on  the  temporal  amenities  of  their  cures, 
we  have  the  case  of  a  wholly  admirable  incumbent  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  This  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Robertshaw,  rector  of  Amersham  from  1728  until  his 
death;  during  that  time  he  rebuilt  the  rectory  and  the 
schoolmaster’s  house  at  his  own  expense,  and  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  influence  behind  Mrs.  Bent’s  charity.  He  was 
clearly  somewhat  irascible,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  was  good-hearted,  and  took  very  real  and  direct 
interest  in  his  parishioners. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Lancashire  schoolmaster  and 
was  born  in  1679;  he  went  up  to  Oxford  (Brasenose 
College)  in  1698,  and  when  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
in  1702  he  obtained  appointment  to  ‘a  Vacancy  in  ye 
Free  School  at  Amersham’  through  his  tutor.  He  took 
Orders  in  1703  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year,  holding  the  curacies,  first  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  and 
afterwards  of  Penn,  and  later  of  Amersham,  until  made 
rector.  Just  before  his  death,  in  1744,  he  wrote  very 
closely  on  both  sides  of  sheets  of  parchment  an  extremely 
interesting  narrative,1  which  has  been  drawn  upon  in 
these  pages,  and  deserves  to  furnish  matter  bearing 
directly  on  the  Church,  as  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne’s  time 

1  The  narrative  was  not  only  autobiographical,  but  recorded  all  that 
he  knew  about  the  Drake  family;  it  was  quoted  extensively  in  articles  by 
the  present  editor  which  appeared  in  vol.  xiv  of  Records  of  Bucks. 
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saw  it.  Our  first  anecdote  relates  a  bout  he  had  with  his 
bishop  whilst  he  was  curate  at  Penn: 

About  ye  year  1721  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  ye 
displeasure  of  my  Diocesan,  Bishop  Gibson,1  then  of  Lincoln, 
now  of  London.  The  occasion  was  my  refusing  to  bury  a 
Presbyterian’s  child,  sprinkled  in  their  unauthorized  way,  in 
my  Parish  at  Penn.  Upon  my  absolute  refusal  ye  Parents  never 
brought  it  to  ye  Churchyard  at  Penn,  but  carried  it  to  Wycombe, 
where  it  was  buried  by  one  who  I  suppose  would  have  given 
X’tian  burial  even  to  Pontius  Pilate  himself,  provided  he  had 
but  in  his  lifetime  used  to  cry  ‘King  George  forever!’  Mr 
Daniel  Baker,  a  silly  but  zealous  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  my 
Parish,2  officiously  complain’d  of  me  for  this  to  ye  Bishop,  and 
yc  Bishop,  who  was  then  eagerly  pursuing  Court  favour  (quan¬ 
tum  mutatus  ab  illo  qui  (ut  accepi)  nudis  flexisse  genubus  Regem 
ipsum  inter  pocula  colere  solebat),  wrote  me  a  very  angry 
letter,  &  told  me  such  a  step  tended  to  make  K.G.  himself 
look’d  upon  to  be  no  Christian,  &  was  a  novel  notion  set  on 
foot  by  persons  disaffected,  Dr  Hicks,  Mr  Lawrence,  Dr  Brett, 
&c.  I  answer’d  him  that  I  thought  my  business  was  to  find 
out  &  pursue  truth  &  not  to  regard  consequences,  which  I 
assured  him  I  had  not  then  in  my  eye.  But  that  if  indeed  ye 
case  was  so  as  his  Lordship  represented  I  shou’d  not  alter  ye 
Cap,  but  e’en  let  it  be  worn  by  all  whom  it  fitted.  Upon  this 
he  was  highly  provoked,  &  we  at  once  plunged  pretty  far  into 
ye  controversy  about  Lay-baptism  &c.,  to  which  amongst 
others  I  quoted  his  own  Codex  against  him,  &  in  short  gave 
him  as  little  quarter  as  common  decency  towards  a  Superior 
wou’d  admitt  of.  Nay,  he  complain’d  afterwards  to  some  one 

1  Edmund  Gibson  (1669-1748)  was  an  able  antiquary,  translator  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle ,  editor  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  and  author  of  a  great  work 
on  ecclesiastical  law,  the  ‘Codex’,  which  Mr.  Robertshaw  quoted  against 
him.  f  ie  was  translated  to  London  in  1723,  from  Lincoln,  where  he  had 
been  since  1716. 

2  This  was  probably  the  second  Daniel  Baker,  of  Tyler’s  Green  House, 
whose  sister  Elizabeth  was  the  third  wife  of  the  first  Lord  Fermanagh, 
whilst  one  of  his  sons-in-law  was  John  Baker  Holroyd,  Earl  of  Sheffield, 
the  friend  of  Gibbon.  See  Verney  Letters  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  1930, 
vol.  ii,  chap.  27. 
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who  told  me,  that  I  used  him  so  as  he  believed  no  other  ortho¬ 
dox  Presbyter  ever  used  his  Bishop.  The  truth  is  I  did  use  him 
as  I  found  he  deserved,  for  when  he  threat’ned,  as  he  did,  to 
punish  me  as  far  as  ye  Law  wou’d  do  it,  I,  who  knew  that  an 
Action  wou’d  not  lie  (meerly  because  they  had  neglected  to 
bring  ye  Corps  to  ye  Churchyard  and  there  offer  it  for  burial), — 
answer’d  him  pertly  enough,  that  I  thanked  his  Lordship  that 
he  did  not  punish  me,  whether  ye  Law  wou’d  or  not,  which 
was  ye  only  obligation  I  found  myself  under  to  his  good  Lord- 
ship  in  this  whole  transaction;  and  I  said  that  a  man  cou’d 
hardly  be  thought  a  friend  to  yc  Church  who  in  ye  day  of  trial 
shou’d  endeavour  to  turn  her  own  Canons  against  her.  How¬ 
ever  at  length  ye  matter  dropt,  but  not  without  his  making  me 
promise  never  again  to  refuse  burying  such  a  person,  which  I 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  or  quitt  my  School  &c  go  &  live 
at  Penn,  as  he  enjoyn’d  me.  But  I  never  did  bury  any  such, 
nor  ever  can  have  any  occasion  to  refuse  it,  ye  matter  being 
easie  to  get  that  done  by  some  other  Clergyman,  who  wou’d 
bury  all  ye  non-Cons  in  yc  Country  &  their  teachers  too,  with 
this  their  mitred  Patron  into  ye  bargain, — for  half  a  crown. 

After  adding  a  little  anecdote  about  the  bishop’s  own 
family  troubles  which  arose  out  of  an  irregular  christen¬ 
ing,  he  concludes : 

God  forgive  all  that  was  amiss  in  this  controversy,  either  in 
y°  Bishop  or  me;  I  was  perhaps  too  warm,  but  I  am  sure  I 
meant  well,  &  spoke  nothing  but  my  real  sentiments  in  a  stile 
natural,  free,  &  unguarded;  tho’  if  I  had  thought  more,  to  be 
sure  I  had  writ  less. 

One  feels  indeed  that  Mr.  Robertshaw’s  narrative, 
interesting  and  amusing  as  it  often  is,  suffers  somewhat 
from  the  defect  in  himself  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  last 
sentence  quoted;  as  someone  else  has  said,  he  had  not 
time  to  make  it  short.  Another  story  which  he  tells  does 
at  least  illustrate  his  political  feelings  at  a  time  when,  as 
Macaulay  says,  ‘a  foolish  parson  had  preached  a  foolish 
sermon  against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  The 
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doctor  was  convicted.  The  clergy  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  persecuted  clergyman/  The  story  begins  with  Mrs. 
Bent,  whom  we  shall  hear  more  about  (p.  64). 

Mrs  Bent  had  formerly  been  of  a  very  different  opinion  from 
me  with  regard  to  many  things,  both  in  Religion  &  Politicks; 
for  tho’  she  constantly  attended  ye  service  of  ye  Church,  yet 
having  had  her  education  in  London  amongst  a  crew  of  rich 
Non-con.  Tradesfolks  &  half-principled  Christians,  she  had 
learnt  too  many  of  their  ways;  so  that  altho’  her  practice  for  ye 
main  part  was  with  us,  yet  her  judgment  was  entirely  against 
us,  and  all  her  interest  &c  influence  upon  an  Election  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  was  constantly  thrown  into  ye  Whig  scale 
till  after  Dr  Sacheverell’s  Trial,  or  between  that  &  ye  death  of 
Queen  Ann,  when  she  came  over  entirely  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  &  remain’d  with  us  to  her  dying  day.  In  March  1707  I 
preach’d  an  Assize  Sermon  at  Ailesbury  before  the  Chief  Baron 
Ward,1  and  that  night  at  ye  Sheriff’s  table,  where  7  or  8  gentle¬ 
men  supp’d,  all  Whigs  except  myself,  their  discourse  ran  so 
bitterly  against  Monarchy  &  Episcopacy  that  I  cou’d  not  but 
fancy  myself  aim’d  at  by  occasion  of  my  sermon,  and  that  they 
wanted  my  room  more  than  my  company,  which  I  determin’d 
to  oblige  them  in,  but  first  I  had  a  mind  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  Councellor,  now  Judge  Page,2  upon  some  doc¬ 
trines  he  had  advanced,  which  I  also  did  in  his  own  way, 
proving  yc  unwarrantableness  of  Resistance  to  ye  Supreme 
power  here  in  England  from  Statute  12  of  Charles  20.  To 

1  This  was  the  year  of  Roger  Penn’s  shrievalty,  and  Mr.  Robertshaw 
was  acting  as  his  chaplain.  Sir  Edward  Ward  (1638-1714)  was  made  a 
Bencher  in  1689,  Attorney-General  in  1693,  when  he  was  knighted;  and 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  1695. 

2  Sir  Francis  Page  (1661-1741)  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1690  and  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  great  case  of  the  ‘Five  Aylesbury  Men’ ;  he  was  committed 
for  breach  of  privilege  on  that  account,  but  not  arrested.  He  was  made 
Serjeant  and  knighted  in  1715,  and  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1718;  in 
1726  he  went  to  Common  Pleas,  and  to  the  King’s  Bench  in  1727.  Deserved 
or  not,  he  had  the  reputation  of  great  severity,  which  Pope  uses  several 
times  as  in:  ‘Hard  words  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  Page.’  Fielding 
alludes  to  him  in  Tom  Jones ,  and  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Savage.  Mr. 
Robertshaw  does  little  to  redeem  his  character. 
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which  he  cou’d  indeed  make  no  reply,  unless  it  be  one  that 
that  Act  pass’d  at  a  time  when  ye  Nation  was  mad  with  joy  for 
ye  Restoration.  But  why  then  was  it  not  repeal’d  when  they 
came  to  their  Senses  at  ye  Revolution?  Mr  Tyringham,  Mr 
Gold,  old  Simon  Mayne  ye  Regicide’s  son,  &c  Mr  Al.  Denton1 
(now  also  one  of  ye  Judges),  &  others  of  ye  same  stamp  all  had 
a  flirt  at  me,  and  I  again  at  them  in  their  turns;  only  Denton 
said  little  or  nothing,  but  seem’d  pleased  to  hear  me  handle 
Page  as  I  did.  Denton  I  believe  indeed  had  not  much  to  say 
upon  any  subject  by  way  of  argument,  but  I  chuse  rather  to 
impute  his  silence  upon  this  occasion  to  his  good  nature  than 
his  insufficiency,  for  he  is  a  man  of  candour  &  equality  enough 
where  party  is  not  concern’d. 

I  afterwards  found  Page  remember’d  me  for  this,  so  that  I 
shou’d  be  loath  to  come  into  his  clutches ;  those  sullen,  inexor¬ 
able  Reipublican  tempers  make  even  his  mercies  to  be  cruel. 
Going  about  March  1720  to  dine  one  day  with  Mrs  Bent  I 
unexpectedly  found  Page  there  upon  a  visit,  he  having  married 
a  niece  of  hers,  one  of  ye  daughters  of  Sr  Thos  Wheate,  of 
Oxfordshire.  We  had  no  sooner  met  but  like  men  of  more  zeal 
than  either  manners  or  discretion,  we  fell  upon  ye  old  topick 
(for  party  ran  then  at  ye  highest,  &  ye  Whigs  were  in  ye  very 
zenith  of  all  their  power  &  pride). 

'  fie  had  brought  Mrs  Bent  Dl  Sacheverell’s  Trial,  then  just 
printed,  &  commended  ye  Doctor’s  adversaries  to  ye  sky. 

In  the  end  the  judge  became  Very  surly  and  call’d  me 
Jacobite,  which  I  had  learnt  to  bear  well  enough’.2 

1  Francis  Tyringham  the  second  of  Nether  Winchendon  was  last  but 
one  in  the  male  line  to  own  that  property;  he  died  in  1727.  Simon  Mayne 
seems  to  have  regained  his  father’s  manor  of  Dinton;  the  Victoria  County 
History  thinks  that  he  managed  it  after  the  flight  of  James  II,  as  he  claimed 
to  be  a  staunch  Protestant.  He  was  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  in  1705  and  1708 ; 
died  in  1725.  Sir  Alexander  Denton  (1679-1739)  was  great-grandson  of 
his  namesake,  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Hillesden  House.  He  was 
Recorder  for  Bucks.,  and  M.P.  for  town  or  county  until  1722,  when  he 
was  made  Justice  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Robertshaw’s  ‘now’  refers  to 
the  time  he  was  writing — thirty  years  after  the  Sheriff’s  dinner. 

2  Mr.  Robertshaw  counted  amongst  his  friends  in  1714  the  following 
notorious  Jacobites,  who  were  guests  at  Shardeloes:  Lord  Landsdown 
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Eventually,  ‘I  so  far  ruffled  the  hot  &  heavy  Lawyer  that 
he  was  quite  put  off  his  guard.  Sc  let  fall  some  rude,  ill- 
bred  expressions  or  reflections  upon  Queen  Ann  which 
Mrs.  Bent  remember’d  as  long  as  she  lived,  Sc  never 
afterwards  admitted  him  into  her  housed 

Mr.  Robertshaw  was  an  excellent  man,  and  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Church — a  Church  Militant  at  that. 

(Geo.  Granville),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  Sir  John  Hynd  Cotton,  4th 
baronet;  and  Sir  Wm.  Wyndham,  3rd  baronet,  committed  to  the  Tower 
but  released  without  trial. 
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USING  the  word  in  its  narrow  meaning  of  ‘one 
who  manages  an  estate  on  behalf  of  his  em¬ 
ployer’,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  is  a  monograph 
on  Stewards;  the  facts  here  collected  are  offered  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  inclined  towards  such  a  harmless,  if  scarcely 
necessary,  work. 

The  name  of  William  Roades,  which  appears  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  Verney  Memoirs ,  must  occur  to  any  student; 
he  had  an  exact  contemporary  at  Shardeloes  who  seems 
to  have  been  equally  trustworthy,  though  unfortunately 
we  have  no  letters  written  by  him  to  match  those  from 
Claydon.  Sir  William  Drake,  the  baronet,  was  a  scholar 
by  inclination,  not  a  politician,  though  he  had  filled  one 
of  the  two  seats  he  controlled  in  Parliament  for  ten  years 
at  the  time  the  King’s  head  fell.  He  decided,  therefore,  to 
go  abroad,  and  was  in  Italy  until  the  Restoration.1 

In  1649  he  granted  to  James  Perrott,  his  steward,  a 
lease  of  150  acres  of  land  at  the  low  rental  of  £25  a  year, 
on  condition  that  he  lived  ‘in  some  convenient  part  of 
the  Mansion  House’,  and  provided  ‘dyett’  for  three 
people,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  William’s  invalid  aunt. 
Miss  Catherine  Tothill.  Perrott  was  to  be  reimbursed  if 
he  incurred  expenses  ‘for  quartering  of  souldiers  and 
their  horses  at  Shardeloes’. 

When  he  left  England  Sir  William  placed  his  somewhat 
feckless  brother  Francis  in  the  other  parliamentary  seat, 
where  he  remained  throughout  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  was  of  some  service  to  Lady  Verney  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Ralph’s  sequestration,  though  at  first  she  called 

1  His  epitaph  expresses  it  in  this  way :  ‘Impios  rebellium  conatus  ex  pie- 
tate  odit,  ex  prudentia  contempsit,  ex  utraque  incolumis  evasit  ’ 
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him  ‘a  very  Jack5  in  letters  to  her  exiled  husband.  Francis 
had  married  a  Denton,  and  his  wife  was  first  cousin  of 
Sir  Ralph,  so  that  they  were  often  in  touch  with  each 
other,  and  there  are  many  references  to  Francis  in  the 
Verney  Memoirs.  It  is  likely  that  Roades  and  Perrott  were 
acquainted,  each  being  a  steward  of  a  M.P.  in  die  same 
county  who  was  forced  to  live  abroad  by  the  national 
upheaval. 

At  the  Restoration  Sir  William  came  home,  and  was 
evidently  satisfied  with  Perrott’s  stewardship,  for  he 
made  him  one  of  his  executors  when  he  died  in  1669.  He 
was  apparently  continued  as  steward  by  Sir  William’s 
nephew  and  heir,  Sir  William  Drake,  the  knight;  but  in 
1689  a  new  steward  had  to  be  appointed,  and  Nathaniel 
Chapman,  of  Puddletown,  Dorset,  yeoman,  entered  into 
an  agreement  which  is  interesting. 

Chapman  undertook  to  act  as  ‘generall  Bayliffe  to  buy 
and  sell  as  occation  shall  bee,  and  to  inspect  his  lands  and 
tenements,  and  take  an  account  of  his  tenants  in  ye  coun¬ 
ties  of  Bucks.,  Kent,  Lines.,  and  Cheshire’.1  The  duties 
sound  fairly  large,  and  the  remuneration  for  them  was 
scarcely  in  proportion;  Sir  William  agreed  to  ‘allow  his 
riding  charges  and  reasonable  expences  in  going  aboute 
executing  and  attending  ye  severall  occations  and  orders 
of  Sr  William’.  The  actual  salary  was  £12  a  year,  payable 
in  two  instalments.  Without  concerning  ourselves  with 
the  precise  value  of  £12  at  that  date,  the  amount  was 
extremely  low  if  it  is  related  to  the  rent  rolls  for  which 
the  steward  was  to  some  degree  responsible;  it  was 
considerably  less  than  1  per  cent.  Flis  board  and  lodging 
were  free  and  no  doubt  there  were  perquisites,  but  to-day 

1  The  Cheshire  estate  was  a  large  one  purchased  by  Sir  William,  the 
uncle,  from  the  ‘ne’er-do-weel’  Lord  Brereton.  The  Lincolnshire  estate 
was  at  Croft,  near  Llolbeach,  and  came  to  Sir  William,  the  nephew,  by  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Mountagu.  For  Kentish 
estate  see  p.  138. 
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we  should  scarcely  expect  a  man  to  be  honest  who  was 
paid  on  such  a  scale  for  full  responsibility. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Chapman  was  unsatisfactory,  because  soon 
afterwards  we  find  Mr.  Boulding  in  the  position;  Mr. 
Boulding  died  of  small-pox  in  1712,  and  there  is  a  draft 
of  a  letter  on  that  occasion  from  Philip  Ayres,  of  whom 
a  full  account  appears  later  (page  71),  to  his  master 
Mountagu  Garrard  Drake,  the  grandson  of  Sir  William. 

Sr 

My  Lady  Drake  sent  a  Letter  last  night  to  Mrs  Jones  with 
the  following  directions  for  Mr  Boulding’s  buryal  in  case  she 
received  not  others  from  you,  viz.  that  he  should  be  buryed  in 
the  Church,  if  the  Parish  opposed  it  not,  he  dying  of  that  infec¬ 
tious  Distemper — On  which  Mr  Smith  haveing  yesterday  been 
consulted  they  tell  me  that  he  had  intencions  to  bury  him  in 
the  Chancel,  which  I  cannot  conceive  very  proper  unless  he 
had  been  som  near  Relation  of  your  Family.  Her  Ladyship 
has  sent  down  Gloves  for  the  Persons  that  attend  the  Corps, 
and  2  dozen  Links  with  a  couple  of  Flambeaux,  but  no  particu¬ 
lar  order  about  wine,  only  that  haveing  been  a  good  &  a 
faithful  servant,  should  be  buryed  very  handsomely.  .  .  .  Mr 
Boulding  gave  order  for  all  his  Papers  to  be  lockt  up  and  his 
Kinsman  to  keep  the  key  til  his  Friends  should  be  present  at 
the  adjustment  of  the  Accounts,  and  out  of  the  mony  comeing 
due  to  him  on  the  Balance  should  pay  his  Creditors,  to  all 
whom  he  has  given  Bills,  and  to  distribute  the  Remainder  as 
in  his  Wil  he  has  directed.  So  soon  as  he  is  buryed  I  wil  take 
care  for  the  Room  &  all  els  to  be  very  wel  sweetened  &  aired, 
but  the  Pockes  haveing  never  broke  they  cannot  leave  much 
infection,  for  the  Nurse  suffered  him  almost  every  day  or  night 
til  his  very  Death  to  rise,  come  to  &  sit  by'  the  Fire,  that 
very  few  came  out  of  his  body,  and  he  had  not  many  on 
his  face,  that  I  conclude  him  lost  by  the  mere  indiscrecion  of 
his  Nurses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  stewards  in  Bucks,  seem 
to  have  been  trustworthy — perhaps  because  they  were 
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directly  under  the  eye  of  their  employer.  The  difficulties 
occur  at  far-distant  estates,  as  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  said  that  in  1710,  for  example,  it  took  five  days  for 
Mr.  Ayres,  on  horseback  and  with  one  servant,  to  go 
from  Shardeloes  to  Malpas;  there  are  several  bills  show¬ 
ing  every  meal  and  stopping-place  on  the  journey.  It 
was  not  so  much  distance  from  their  employer  which  led 
the  bailiff  to  err,  as  the  owner’s  minority.  When  their 
masters  grew  up  the  stewards  no  doubt  said,  as  Chaucer’s 
reeve  had  said  long  before: 

Sith  his  Lorde  was  twentie  yere  of  age 
There  coud  no  man  bring  hym  in  arerage 

or,  at  any  rate, 

There  was  none  Auditour  coud  on  him  win. 

When  Mountagu  Drake  died  in  1698  his  widow  claimed 
the  Cheshire  estate,  worth  £1,170  a  year,  as  her  jointure. 
Mountagu’s  father,  Sir  William,  had  made  William  Bankes 
the  Cheshire  steward,  and  Mrs.  Mountagu  retained  him 
until  1707,  when  he  was  discharged  and  asked  to  send  in 
a  full  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  then  left  out  certain 
of  the  tenants’  payments,  for  in  the  ‘Mannor  and  Barrony 
of  Malpas  in  this  County  Pallatine’  it  was  the  custom  for 
tenants  to  be  liable  for  ‘boons’,  or  day’s  work  with  a 
team,  and  capons.  Both  of  these  were  settled  by  ‘moneys 
in  Lieu  of  them’,  a  capon  being  rated  at  is.,  and  the  boon- 
work  at  either  6r.  or  18 s.;  the  total  value  of  the  capons  in 
one  year  was  £1.  is.,  and  of  the  boon-work  £8.  is.  Mrs. 
Drake  claimed  £Too,  or  ten  years’  value  of  these  pay¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  admittedly  received  by  Mr. 
Bankes  and  kept  by  him. 

His  case  was  that  his  predecessors  had  always  kept  the 
capon  money  ‘as  a  Recompense  for  the  Charge  of  post 
letters’;  whilst  the  boon  money  had  always  been  kept  ‘as 
an  augmentation  to  their  [the  bailiffs’]  respective  sallerves’. 
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In  addition  he  said  that  these  were  of  small  benefit  to  him 
as  ‘he  usually  gave  entertainments  almost  equall  in  vallue 
to  the  dayes’  workesk  The  explanation  was  not  very 
plausible,  and,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bankes,  the  evidence 
did  not  support  it. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  David  Brown,  bailiff  of  the 
Kentish  estate  during  the  same  minority  after  Mountagu 
Drake’s  death.  Brown  was  tenant  of  500  acres  himself 
(Langley  Park  at  £150  a  year),  and  he  rented  other  land 
on  which  he  made  bricks  and  ‘severall  quantityes  of 
pott  ashes’,  and  when  asked 

why  he  concerned  himself  in  making  the  said  pott-ashes  ...  as 
being  out  of  his  way  as  a  farmer,  the  said  Brown  replyed  that 
he  very  well  understood  the  method  of  makeing  such  pott 
ashes,  &  that  in  makeing  thereof  he  consumed  ye  pease  straw 
ariseing  upon  ye  said  farme. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  affidavit  of  the  good  Philip 
Ayres.  We  get  nearer  to  the  facts  from  another  affidavit 
by  Daniel  Browne,  of  Southwark,  hop-factor,  and 
Richard  Nash,  soap-maker.  The  first  of  these  declared 
that  David  Brown 

for  severall  years  did  buy  great  quantitvs  of  corne  which  he 
usually  sent  up  to  London  and  sold  the  same  to  the  Merchants  and 
dealers  there  .  .  .  and  he  believes  that  such  dealings  of  the  said 
David  Brown  out  of  the  way  of  husbandry  did  usually  amount 
to  the  value  of  One  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards. 

Mr.  Nash  testified  that  he  bought  from  David  Brown 

pot  ashes  for  the  makeing  of  soap  .  .  .  being  a  proper  Commo¬ 
dity  for  this  deponent  in  the  way  of  his  Trade  ...  to  the  value 
of  Three  score  pounds  and  upwards  .  .  .  and  believes  that  the 
said  David  Brown  was  a  great  dealer  in  Corne  which  he  bought 
and  sold  againe,  and  also  in  Bricks  and  Lime,  and  verily 
beleives  that  in  his  dealings  in  so  many  commodityes  at  one 
time,  which  were  beyond  his  stock  to  reach,  the  said  David 
Brown  hath  reduced  himself  and  failed  in  the  World. 
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This  rash  gamble  was  in  1709,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
stood  at  71  s.  ud .,  after  being  3 7 j*.  11  d.  in  1708,  and  when 
it  was  destined  to  drop  to  49J*.  Gd.  in  17111 — clearly  a 
dangerous  time  for  speculators. 

The  worst  case  of  a  steward  occurred  on  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  estate,  Croft,  in  1738,  again  during  a  minority,  for 
William  Drake  was  only  fifteen  then  and  his  father  had 
been  dead  for  ten  years.  George  Dickinson  was  the 
bailiff  and  receiver  for  the  trustees,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
said  that,  when  the  renewal  of  his  lease  was  under  con¬ 
sideration,  Dickinson  told  him  ‘that  if  he  would  give  him 
one  hundred  pounds  he  would  lett  this  deponent  a  Lease 
of  the  said  farm  for  seven  years,  and  that  Madam  Drake 
was  the  Devill  of  a  Woman  and  no  Body  could  please 
herb  The  tenant  objected  that  ‘it  would  advance  the 
farm  seven  pounds  a  year’  (is  that  the  interest  on  £ 100 
for  ever?),  but  Dickinson  replied  that  he  should  have  the 
land  at  5 s.  an  acre. 

Another  tenant  said  that  when  he  took  his  farm  Dickin¬ 
son  insisted  on  a  guinea  ‘by  way  of  a  Gratuity  for  letting 
the  same’. 

Other  witnesses  spoke  of  farms  let  to  bad  tenants  at 
low  prices,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Dickinson’s 
position  as  steward  ceased.  Mis  record  was  all  the  worse 
because  he  followed  one  who  was  highly  intelligent  as 
well  as  perfectly  honest;  this  was  Thomas  Lowe,  from 
whom  is  a  letter  which  gives  a  remarkable  picture  of 
Lincolnshire  farming  in  or  about  17 26. 2  The  opening  of 
the  following  passage  would  certainly  have  pleased  Dr. 
Johnson : 

The  Woulds  people  have  of  late  yeares  gott  a  Custome  of 
buying  up  &  bringing  hither  Scots  Cattle,  which  having  been 

1  Lord  Ernie’s  English  E arming,  1917,  p.  440. 

2  It  alludes  to  1725,  and  is  addressed  to  Mountagu  Garrard  Drake, 
who  died  in  1728. 
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bread  up  in  so  cold  &  poor  a  country  as  Scotland  is,  even  the 
Would  country  of  Lincolnshire  is  so  much  better  than  what 
they  come  out  of,  that  it  is  sufficiently  rich  &  good  enough  to 
feed  them.  This  too  is  a  great  detriment  to  letting  ye  Marsh 
Lands  so  well  as  heretofore,  for  the  number  of  Scots  cattle 
brought  into  England  yearely  is  now  computed  at  30,000. 

In  the  time  of  George  I  turnip  cultivation  was  only  just 
becoming  common,  and  there  is  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
following  passage;  he  has  been  saying  that  owners  of 
wold  lands  used  to  take  some  marshland  to  feed  and 
fatten  their  sheep  and  cattle. 

but  now  of  late,  since  the  practice  of  improveing  Lands  with 
Turnops  is  set  up,  they  take  yfc  way  of  so  improveing  their  own 
lands,  &  feeding  ye  sheep  themselves,  or  can  now  sell  ’em  (tho’ 
leane)  into  those  countrys  where  they  do  practice  Turnop 
improvement. 

Coming  to  the  great  Lincolnshire  question  of  wool, 
which  ‘formerly  wou’d  readily  have  sold  at  10  or 
11  half  crowns  per  Todd,  was  now  about  6\  he  says 
that: 

Mr  Shaw  (an  honest,  fair  gentleman  &  a  great  Dealer  in 
Stocks),  told  me  that  at  Michas  1724  he  sold  his  wool  at  Bury 
at  a  very  low  price  by  agreement,  was  to  have  one  halfe  of  his 
money  paid  at  Xlmas  following,  &  yc  other  halfe  at  Lady  Day 
1725 ;  that  instead  of  being  so  paid  he  only  got  his  Ist  payment 
in  May  1725,  and,  after  a  deale  of  trouble  about  it,  got  a  bill  in 
July  1725  for  ye  2nd  payment,  and  even  that  too  upon  a  man  so 
farr  from  him,  &  at  so  out  of  ye  way  a  place  as  Coventry, — and 
yet  after  this  usage  was  afraid  of  disoblieging  ye  man  least  he 
should  afterwards  discredit  his  comodity,  refuse  himselfe  and 
hinder  others  from  dealeing  with  him  againe.  .  .  .  No  marsh 
tenants  can  pay  their  rents  unless  they  can  raise  ’em  by  their 
wool,  for  the  Carcasses  must  alwaies  go  to  buying  of  stock 
againe  for  ye  succeeding  spring. 

In  a  letter  (29  September  1760)  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Townson1  we  find  a  pleasant  encomium  of  Nickson,  a 
later  steward  of  the  Cheshire  estate : 

We  have  lately  had  a  great  contest  here  for  an  honorable  post 
vacant  in  the  Church  by  death  of  the  last  incumbent,  whose 
office  was  to  whip  the  dogs  out  and  jog  the  sleepers  in  sermon 
time.  According  to  Mr  Nickson  the  contest  lay  between  Mr 
Drake’s  and  Lord  Cholmley’s2  Interest;  his  assiduity  carried  it 
for  the  former  by  a  great  majority  of  electors,  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Openess  of  his  heart  treated  with  ale  at  his  own 
expence.  The  thing  was  ridiculous  enough,  and  I  concerned 
not  myself  with  it,  yet  in  the  light  he  saw  it  I  was  pleased  with 
his  zeal  for  his  master’s  Interest.  I  suppose  the  poor  old  man 
will  not  desire  to  continue  much  longer,  and  I  wish  Mr  Drake 
may  fix  on  a  successor  that  will  serve  him  with  equal  abilities. 

1  Dr.  Thos.  Townson  was  born  in  1716,  went  to  Oxford  in  1733,  and 
became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  in  1737;  he  acted  as  tutor  to  Wm.  Drake  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  Grand  Tour  in  1743.  At  Oxford  he  met  Sir 
Walter  Bagot  and  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  and  retained  close  friendship 
with  these  and  other  Oxford  friends  all  his  life;  one  of  them,  the  Rev. 
Ralph  Churton,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Davids,  republished  Dr.  Townson’s 
writings  in  1810,  Sir  Walter  Bagot  gave  him  the  living  of  Blithfield,  which 
he  held  1749-59,  and  Mr.  Drake  presented  him  to  the  Lower  Mediety  of 
Malpas  in  1752  in  addition.  He  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Richmond  in 
1781,  retaining  it  until  his  death,  15  Apr.  1792.  Fie  also  took  the  younger 
Wm.  Drake  on  his  Grand  Tour  in  1769,  and  the  letters  from  his  charge 
and  himself  have  been  preserved;  they  do  not  seem  to  deserve  printing, 
but  are  lull  and  show  their  financial  arrangements,  &c.  The  two  Grand 
Tours  are  mentioned  by  Nichols  (Literary  Anecdotes ,  vol.  ix  (1815  ed.), 
p.  481) :  ‘Dr  Townson  was  acquainted  with  Mr  Wagstaffe  at  Rome  in  his 
first  tour  in  1743,  and  in  his  second  tour  in  1769.’  Dr.  Townson  was 
author  of  Discourses  on  the  Gospels ,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  Boswell 
‘as  a  small  testimony  of  regard  for  works  which  he  found  not  only  very 
entertaining,  but  replete  with  moral  and  religious  sentiments’.  To  the 
pious  Bozzy  ‘such  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation  are  truly 
valuable  and  encouraging’.  Dr.  Townson  wrote  good,  gossiping  letters 
to  Mr.  Drake,  when  staying  with  the  Bagots  or  the  Newdigates,  but  they 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  printed.  (Cf.  additional  note  on  p.  69.) 

2  This  was  the  third  Earl  Cholmondeley  who  owned  one  mediety  of 
the  living  of  Malpas,  Mr.  Drake  owning  the  other.  He  was  born  in  1703 
and  died  in  1770;  he  held  many  offices,  including  that  of  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (1727-9),  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  (1743-4). 
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I  apprehend  the  Estate  is  considerably  improved,  and  I  do 
believe  he  himself  is  very  far  from  being  rich  after  a  long  service, 
two  good  evidences  of  a  trusty  Steward,  as  I  am  more  and 
more  inclined  to  think  he  has  been. 

The  Deptford  estate  of  the  Wickhams  seems  to  have 
been  looked  after  by  lawyers  of  a  very  good  type  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  Mr.  Thomas  Wellings,  a  notary  pub¬ 
lic,  was  the  first  of  them,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  Mrs. 
Wickham,  of  Garsington,  who  then  owned  the  estate, 
may  be  worth  quoting,  because  it  actually  describes  the 
fixture  of  the  insurance  signs,  which  are  nowadays  sought 
after  by  collectors : 

Deptford  the  21st  August  1739 

A  Man  came  downe  to  Deptford  yesterday  from  the  Hand 
in  Hand  Insurance  office,  and  brought  with  him  tenn  severall 
Numbers  which  he  caused  to  be  affixed  to  your  premises  in  the 
following  manner,  viz1  One  upon  the  Globe  Tavern,  another 
number  for  the  four  Houses  adjoyning  to  the  Globe  in  the 
orchard,  and  the  house  by  the  Cobler’s  stall.  Another  number 
for  seven  more  houses  in  the  orchard,  another  for  four  more 
houses  of  brick  in  King  Street;  one  other  for  Mr  Serjeant,  and 
the  four  other  to  Pike’s  house;1  one  other  for  5  more  houses 
including  Warrington’s  &  Rednap’s;  and  one  other  for  Mr 
Elliott’s  house  alone;  one  other  for  seven  houses  in  Church 
Street;  one  other  for  eight  more  houses;  and  one  more  which 
makes  the  tenn  was  to  be  put  up  at  Mr  Townsend’s,  which  I 
thought  it  my  Duty  to  inform  you  about.  I  presume  as  there 
are  Tenn  numbers  all  your  Houses  are  Included  in  Tenn  Pol- 
licys,  the  man  told  me  that  all  the  Pollicys  would  be  ready  to 
be  Delivered  as  today  or  tomorrow.  .  .  .  Mrs  Torkington  & 
Cousin  Salley  joyne  with  me  in  the  tender  of  Duty,  love,  and 
Servis  to  all  under  your  Roofe 

I  remain 

Yor  most  humble  servfc 
Th°  Welling 

1  This  means  ‘the  four  other  houses  next  to  Pike’s’. 
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His  successor,  Mr.  Edmund  Currey  (whom  we  met  on 
p.  47),  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  a  very  competent  one, 
besides  being  the  most  amiable,  and  even  polished,  of  all 
the  stewards.  Amongst  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
him  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter  occurs;  thus  on 
28  February  1767  he  writes: 

there  has  been  no  Raising  of  Wages  in  the  Yard  here,  tho’ 
according  to  the  price  of  every  necessary  of  Life  it  seems 
reasonable  that  there  should,  for  how  many  of  them  with 
Families  do  to  support  themselves  with  6s  6d,  9s,  or  12s  6d  per 
week,  which  are  the  common  shipwright’s  and  Labourer’s  pay, 
— is  surprizing. 

He  seems  to  have  administered  the  property  firmly  but 
justly,  and,  as  should  be  with  a  good  ruler,  his  reign  has 
few  incidents.  As  a  contrast  to  him  must  be  set  a  com¬ 
plete  rogue  of  a  steward,  who  was  not  acting  for  the 
Drake  family  but  the  story  is  given  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robertshaw’s  ‘Narrative7,  referred  to  on  p.  49  note  1 ;  even 
compressed  it  is  a  long  story,  but  well  told. 

George  Bent  was  the  last  male  of  a  line  which  had 
owned  the  manor  of  Cosby,  Leicestershire,  since  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  With  his  widowed 
mother  he  came  to  live  at  Amersham,  and  died  there, 
young  and  unmarried,  in  1714.  An  imposing  monument 
in  the  chancel  of  Amersham  Church,  by  Andrew  Carpenter, 
shows  him  and  his  mother,  but  without  legs  below  the 
knee.  The  mother  lived  for  another  sixteen  years  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  parish  when  she  died. 
We  can  now  follow  Mr.  Robertshaw’s  story. 

In  ye  spring  1724/5  having  often  heard  Mrs  Bent  complain 
that  altho’  she  had  an  Income  of  above  six  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  yet  she  cou’d  hardly  make  both  ends  meet  (as  we 

1  The  charity  is  described  at  length  in  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners,  1819-37,  pp.  29-32.  For  a  pedigree  of  the  Bent  family  see 
Nichols’s  Leicestershire ,  vol.  iv,  pp.  138-44. 
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call  it),  at  ye  conclusion  of  each  year.  I,  who  knew  her  constant 
method  of  housekeeping  &  other  common  visible  expences, 
had  reason  to  believe  she  must  be  cheated  &  ill-used  by  some 
of  her  Agents,  &  therefore  took  ye  freedom,  one  day  upon  her 
repeated  complaint,  to  ask  her  to  let  me  see  her  Books  of 
account;  for  she  said  she  had  constantly  such  accounts  given  in 
weekly  by  her  Housekeeper,  &c  yearly  by  her  Steward,  Mr 
Thomas  Carter,  an  Attorney  of  Leicester,  brother  to  Judge 
Carter1  that  now  is.  I  found  no  fault  at  all  in  her  Housekeeper’s 
Book,  but  when  I  came  to  see  Carter’s  it  was  too  plain  that  he 
wrong’d  her  most  shamefully,  giving  in  from  year  to  year  all 
along  great  Arrears  of  Rent,  &  other  unreasonable  deductions, 
as  well  as  extraordinary  summs  laid  out  in  Repairs  done  for 
her  tenants.  Having  laid  my  finger  upon  some  of  these  particu¬ 
lars  &  made  some  extracts  of  them,  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  me  to  undertake  matters  myself,  but  having  hinted  to  her 
that  she  was  sadly  abused  by  Carter  I  desir’d  she  would  lay  his 
Books  before  Mr  Drake,  who  was  very  intimate  with  her  &c 
was  then  down  at  Shardeloes.  She  accordingly  did  so  &  he, 
having  look’d  them  over,  was  clearly  of  opinion  with  me;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  &  Sr  Samuel  Clarke,  who  were  before 
that  appointed  her  Executors,  had  a  meeting  at  her  house  to 
consider  ye  matter  more  perfectly.  They  sent  for  me  to  assist 
them,  as  having  first  discover’d  ye  mismanagement,  and  in  fine 
came  to  a  resolution  that  1  shou’d  take  the  first  opportunity 
I  cou’d  find  of  going  down  into  Leicestershire,  where  her 
estate  of  near  350  pounds  per  Ann.  lay,  &  make  my  observa¬ 
tions  &  enquirys  amongst  ye  Tenants  such  as  might  furnish 
me  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  ye  whole  fraud. 

In  order  whereunto  ...  I  set  out  attended  by  her  footman  in 
May  1725.  Being  a  stranger  to  ye  Tenants  they  were  at  first 

1  Laurence  Carter  (1672-1745)  makes  quite  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  lie  was  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Recorder  of  Leicester,  M.P. 
for  that  town  and  elsewhere  from  1698  to  1715,  when  he  was  counsel  for 
the  Crown  at  the  trial  of  the  Jacobites.  In  1724  he  was  made  a  Serjeant 
and  was  knighted,  and  in  1726  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.  He  was,  like 
his  father,  prominent  and  much  esteemed  in  Leicester.  Thomas,  the 
attorney,  was  his  half-brother;  both  were  trustees  of  the  Holbeach  charity. 
The  judge  never  married  and  Thomas  eventually  inherited  his  property. 
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shy  of  giving  me  any  account  of  their  affairs;  but  after  I  had 
discoursed  upon  many  particulars  with  ye  most  intelligent 
amongst  them,  &  sent  for  one  or  two  who  had  seen  me  at 
Mrs  Bent’s  somtime  before,  I  got  full  answers  to  all  my  enquirys, 
which  I  constantly  set  down  in  writing  as  they  were  given  me, 
cautioning  every  one  of  ye  Tenants  not  to  say  anything  to  me 
but  that  they  cou’d  &  wou’d  assert  upon  oath  if  occasion  shou’d 
be.  For  I  found  no  repairs  at  all  done,  &  instead  of  little 
Pallaces  (as  one  wou’d  have  judged  by  what  had  been  charged), 
all  ye  Farm  Flouses  miserably  in  disorder  &  ruin,  &  few  or 
none  of  ye  expences  true,  which  Carter  had  made  Mrs  Bent  pay 
for  particulars  almost  innumerable.  I  assured  ye  Tenants  that 
Mr  Carter  had  sadly  injured  both  them  &  their  Landlady. 

At  last  they  begun  to  look  upon  me  to  be  (what  indeed  I 
was),  their  friend,  &c  gave  me  more  than  all  ye  information  I 
desired.  Upon  which  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr  Carter  from 
thence,  &  sent  my  Letter  by  a  sure  hand,  letting  him  know 
what  I  had  done  &  how  I  found  things;  wishing  him  for  his 
own  sake  to  come  over  speedily  to  Amersham  &  make  up 
matters  before  they  broke  out  to  his  farther  disreputation. 

He  was  fool  enough  to  offer  me  a  Summ  of  money  to  get  ye 
vile  affair  hush’d  up;  upon  that  I  sent  to  him  peremptorily  to 
come  up  to  Amersham,  &  to  let  me  know  ye  day  that  I  might 
get  Sr  Sam.  Clarke1  to  meet  him  from  London,  dc  adjust  all 
particulars;  otherwise  he  might  depend  upon  being  publickly 
call’d  to  an  account  in  a  place  &c  manner  that  he  wou’d  not  like. 

Accordingly  we  all  met  at  Mrs  Bent’s.  He  at  first  huff’d  & 
bounced,  &  threaten’d  to  inform  against  Mrs  Bent  &  lay  some¬ 
thing  to  her  charge,  which  we  cou’d  not  tell  what  to  make  of, 
only  that  we  had  a  very  knave  to  deal  with.  However  he  put 
ye  poor  Lady  into  a  grievous  agony  &  trembling,  tho’  she  knew 
herself  innocent.  But  I  soon  took  off  his  heat  when  I  showed 
him  ye  demands  Mrs  Bent  had  fairly  against  him,  &  withal  ye 

1  Sir  Samuel  Clarke  was  a  London  merchant  knighted  by  Queen  Anne ; 
he  was  not  only  Mrs.  Bent’s  residuary  legatee  but  purchased  the  Cosby 
estate  for  himself,  and  when  he  died  in  1733  it  passed  to  his  son;  also 
Samuel,  who  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jervoise  of 
Herriard,  and  himself  took  the  name  of  Jervoise. 
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numerous  evidence  we  had  in  readiness  to  make  good  ye 
several  particulars  I  then  read  to  him,  mostly  taken  out  of  his 
own  Books  &c  signed  by  his  own  hand,  which  we  refused  him 
a  sight  of  till  they  shou’d  be  produced  against  him  in  open 
Court,  where  we  threaten’d  to  lay  open  his  vilany,  &  have  his 
Gown  pull’d  over  his  ears.  He  then  begun  to  change  his  note, 
&  confess  that  he  had  done  wrong,  &  that  it  was  in  our  power 
to  ruin  him  with  all  his  other  Clients,  many  of  whom  were 
persons  of  great  quality  &  distinction. 

I  then  advised  Mrs  Bent  to  leave  ye  matter  wholly  to  Sr  Sam. 
Clarke,  to  be  settled  between  Carter  &  him  alone,  for  I  thought 
he  wou’d  be  harder  to  be  brought  to  if  either  she,  or  I  who  had 
provoked  him,  were  present.  This  was  accordingly  done,  & 
ye  result  was  he  gave  Bond  to  refund  to  Mrs  Bent  six  hundred 
Guineas  in  a  year  &  half’s  time,  viz.  105  pounds  at  each  quar¬ 
terly  payment;  which  he  actually  perform’d  within  ye  time 
limited,  &  was  contented  to  be  turn’d  out  of  his  Stewardship 
into  ye  bargain.  Mr  Clarke,  ye  son  of  Sr  Samuel  still  living, 
knows  this  to  be  true,  &  I  have  some  of  ye  papers  relating  to 
that  affair  still  lying  by  me;  but  some  were  given  up  to  Carter 
in  order  that  they  might  never  rise  up  against  him  in  this 
world;  &  may  God  also  forgive  him  ye  iniquity  of  this  infamous 
fact. 

The  good  rector  certainly  acquitted  himself  very  well, 
and  his  modest  narrative  supports  other  proofs  that  he 
was  as  sound  in  business  matters  as  he  was  staunch  to  his 
church.  We  are  left  to  wonder  whether  the  judge  ever 
heard  of  the  sad  story;  if  he  heard  it  from  Thomas  it 
probably  differed  from  Mr.  Robertshaw’s  version. 

Our  last  steward  was  a  man  who  was  distinguished 
himself  and  had  ideas  about  organization;  indeed  he 
raised  the  steward’s  calling  to  that  of  an  estate  agent. 
This  was  Nathaniel  Kent  (1737-1810),  whose  Hints  to 
Gentlemen  oj  Landed  Property  was  published  by  Dodsley  in 
1775 ;  in  the  ‘Advertisement’  he  tells  at  the  beginning  the 
reader  that  the  book  is  the  fruit  of  ‘three  years  residence 
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and  observation  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  an 
extensive  practice  since  in  the  superintendance  and  care 
of  several  large  estates  in  different  parts  of  England7. 
It  is  a  practical  kind  of  book,  and  concludes  with  some 
very  interesting  plans  and  specifications  for  building 
cottages  for  labourers.  In  1788  Mr.  William  Drake  got 
into  touch  with  Mr.  Kent,  who  undertook  the  general 
management  of  all  his  estates,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  the  letter  in  which  he  offers  his  services.  On  the 
title-page  of  the  book  Mr.  Kent  is  described  as  ‘of  Ful¬ 
ham7,  but  increasing  business  led  him  to  a  more  central 
address,  and  on  12  July  1788  he  writes  from  No.  5 
Craig’s  Court: 

For  surveying,  valuing,  arranging,  stipulating  covenants, 
and  new  letting  the  estates  upon  the  best  terms  possible, — ■ 
6d  in  the  Pound  upon  such  Rents  as  may  be  established  if  done 
upon  one  view;  but  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  two  views, 
then  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  This  is  a  fixed  and  established 
Rule  by  which  all  men  in  my  profession  guide  themselves.  So 
far  this  respects  putting  the  estates  upon  a  good  footing  and 
making  a  sort  of  Family  Register  for  permanent  use. 

As  to  a  recompense  for  my  constant  attention  to  your  busi¬ 
ness,  such  as  Auditing  and  Examining  all  accounts  with  your 
different  stewards,  seeing  that  no  errors  or  impositions  affect 
you,  holding  all  necessary  correspondence,  and  seeing  that  all 
Remittances  are  faithfully  brought  to  account,  superintending 
all  contracts,  bargains,  and  sales— for  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  provided  such  business  be  either  transacted  at  your  house 
in  Town,  or  at  my  office  in  Craigs  Court.  But  if  I  am  occasion¬ 
ally  required  to  make  a  journey  (which  will  not  be  very  often), 
I  shall  expect  a  guinea  a  day  &  my  Expences  for  the  time  I 
am  out. 

If  there  are  any  Leases  I  should  like  to  do  them  myself  on 
the  usual  conditions,  but  shall  neither  look  for  or  accept  any 
other  emoluments  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatever. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Kent  was 
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a  diligent  auditor,  and  whatever  value  be  set  on  the  money 
of  the  day  his  £100  a  year  was  a  very  modest  rate,  being 
less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  rent-roll,  even  the  net  rent- 
roll.  It  rather  looks  as  though  Mr.  Kent  was  a  good 
manager  and  adviser;  in  his  day  the  south  Lincolnshire, 
or  Croft,  estate  was  sold,  apparently  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  in  1796;  the  Kentish  estate  had  been  sold  some 
years  before;  but  Mr.  Kent  cannot  be  blamed  if  he  did 
not  see  what  Sittingbourne  would  become  within  a 
century.  Even  the  stewards  of  the  various  estates  wrote 
about  him  civilly,  so  he  must  have  been  tactful,  for  his  very 
appointment  was  a  kind  of  criticism  of  their  efficiency. 

Addition  to  note  on  p.  62 

Whilst  these  pages  arc  about  to  be  printed  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  has  very 
kindly  drawn  attention  to  an  important  reference  to  the  Grand  Tour 
which  the  elder  William  Drake  made  in  the  company  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson,  and  (it  now  appears)  of  Edward  Holdsworth.  This  occurs  in 
"Letters  from  a  Young  Painter ,  who  is  said  to  have  been  Willm.  John  Russel. 
On  7  November  1744  (vol.  i,  pp.  88,  140)  he  wrrites  that  ‘Mr.  Drake,  Mr. 
Houldsworth,  and  Mr.  Townson  left  this  place  (Rome)  a  month  since.’ 

He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Drake  as  ‘one  of  the  most  sprightly, 
agreeable,  and  amiable  persons  living,  whose  generosity,  tho’  equal  to  his 
great  estate,  is  not  ostentatiously  displayed,  but  regularly  dispensed  with 
discreet  economy’.  He  adds  that  he  painted  a  conversation-piece  in  which 
all  three  appear;  but  unluckily  nothing  is  now'  known  of  this  at  Shardeloes. 

This  reference  is  quoted  by  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes ,  1812,  vol.  iii, 
p.  67,  in  the  course  of  a  biographical  note  on  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  was  a 
considerable  Virgilian  scholar,  but,  becoming  a  Non-juror  after  1715,  he 
dropped  his  Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College,  and  spent  his  time  ‘in 
travelling  with  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  tutor.  In  1741  lie  was 
at  Rome  with  Mr.  Pitt;  and  again  in  1744  with  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Town- 
son’.  His  great  patron  w'as  Mr.  Jennens,  of  Gopsal,  Leics.,  whom  we  met 
on  p.  36;  he  w'as  buried  there  in  1746,  and  an  elaborate  monument  by 
Roubilliac  commemorates  him. 

An  early  reference  to  Mr.  Holdsw'orth  is  given  by  Hearne  ( Reliquiae 
Hearniauae,  under  3  September  1720);  being  a  Non-juror  he  is  naturally 
called  ‘a  right  worthy  man,  and  hath  lately  been  at  Rome’.  He  pleased 
Mr.  Hearne  by  showing  him  ‘pictures  of  King  James  III  and  his  queen’. 
Mr.  Ploldsworth  called  on  Horace  Walpole,  and  ‘talked  a  great  deal  and 
quick — with  as  little  sense  as  when  he  was  more  tedious’  (Letter  to  Sir 
FI.  Mann  of  21  Oct.  1745). 
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IT  is  most  improbable  that  Mountagu  Drake  ever 
read  Air.  John  Locke’s  most  admirable  book  called 
Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  though  it  would 
have  been  possible,  for  it  appeared  in  1691  and  Afoun- 
tagu’s  son,  who  was  named  Mountagu  Garrard,  was  born 
in  1692.  The  father  had  married 

a  very  courteous  and  meek-temper’d  lady,  but  her  Father  not 
making  her  Fortune  or  portion  so  good  as  he  had  promised,  & 
being  a  man  of  more  art  than  honesty,  occasion’d  some  family 
discontents,  &  perhaps  hasten’d  ye  death  of  his  son-in-law,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  ye  hansomest  persons  of  his  time,  & 
delightfull  companion.  But  perhaps  too  much  laying  to  heart 
of  ye  ill  usage  he  had  met  with,  &  not  so  cautious  what  com¬ 
pany  he  kept  as  one  of  sourer  &  more  reserved  temper  wou’d 
have  been, — he  made  too  free  with  a  good  constitution.  He 
had  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  ye  night  on  ye  London  road  near 
Acton,  ye  effects  of  which  he  never  cou’d  get  clear  of,  so  died 
young:1 

Actually  he  was  twenty-five  when  he  died  in  1698,  and 
the  example  of  meiosis  quoted  indicates  how  unlikely 
he  was  to  have  studied  Air.  Locke’s  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  Air.  Locke’s  precepts  was  carefully  followed 
in  bringing  up  the  youthful  Alountagu  Garrard.  T  am 
sure’,  says  Locke,  ‘he  who  is  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  a 
Tutor  at  home,  may  there  give  his  Son  a  more  genteel 
Carriage,  more  manly  Thoughts,  and  a  Sence  of  what  is 
worthy  and  becoming,  with  a  greater  Proficiency  in 
Learning  into  the  Bargain,  and  ripen  him  up  sooner  into 
a  Alan,  than  any  at  School  can  do.’ 

1  From  the  ‘narrative’  of  the  Rev.  B.  Robertshaw  often  quoted  in  these 
pages. 
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In  this  particular  case  the  tutor  was  actually,  though 
accidentally,  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Philip  Ayres,  a 
poet  whose  Lyric  Poems  appeared  in  1687,  followed  by 
Emblems  of  Love,  in  Latin,  English,  Italian,  and  French.1 
He  had  found  in  Sir  William  Drake,  Mountagu’s  father, 
a  staunch  patron,  and  became  an  inmate  of  Shardeloes, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1712,  aged  74. 
There  is  a  mural  monument  to  him  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Amersham  Church,  where  we  learn  ‘literas  politiores 
amans,  Privatus  in  otio  delitescere  maluitk  He  acted  as 
secretary  and  kept  accounts  in  a  small  but  exquisite 
handwriting,  and  one  of  the  books  which  records  the 'ex¬ 
penses  during  the  infancy  of  Mountagu  Garrard  Drake 
tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  way  in  which  the  heir 
to  a  good  estate  was  brought  up  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne. 

The  earlier  entries,  towards  the  end  of  1698,  refer 
solely  to  the  infant’s  wardrobe,  but  as  Mr.  Walter  Shandy 
started  his  great  work  for  the  education  of  his  son  with 
the  words  ‘Five  years  with  a  bib  under  his  chin’,  we  may 
note  that  although  Mountagu  Garrard  had  well  passed 
his  first  lustrum  he  was  still  condemned  to  wear  a  kind 
of  stays  thus  described  : 


To  Mrs  Bcechamp  for  a  pair  of  Bodice,  and  for 
the  silk  that  covered  them 


00-14-00 


The  Oxford  Dictionary  tells  us  that  ‘bodice’  is  merely  an 
alternative  spelling  of  ‘bodies’,  so  this  justifies  ‘a  pair’. 
Against  this  slightly  effeminate  garment  must  be  noted 


1  Ayres  was  certainly  a  good  linguist  and  treated  this  medley  of  tongues 
with  as  much  ease  as  less-gifted  people  tackle  a  crossword  puzzle.  In 
1941  a  copy  of  Lyric  Poems  was  priced  in  a  catalogue  at  £5 ;  they  were, 
however,  reprinted  by  George  Saintsbury  in  Minor  Poets  of  the  Caroline 
Period ,  1906,  vol.  ii;  he  found  in  them  ‘a  charm  of  expression— never 
quite  consummate,  but  always  appealing’.  It  is  certainly  time  that  he  was 
given  a  place  amongst  the  poets  associated  with  Bucks.;  at  the  head  come 
Milton,  Waller,  Cowper,  and  Gray. 
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that  powder  ‘for  his  Wigges’  was  being  bought,  at  ij*.  6d. 
the  pound.  The  death  of  his  father  justified  the  purchase 
of  a  mourning  sword,  which  sounds  cheap  at  5  s. ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  his  education  was  beginning,  for  ‘an 
Oxford  Grammar  for  Master’  was  bought  at  the  cost  of 
is.  4d. 

In  July  1701  education  proper  began;  there  was  an 
unspecified  purchase  of  books,  and  then  followed : 

To  Mr  Ivers,  the  Writing  master,  paid  a  Guinea1 ' 

for  entrance,  and  Two  and  thirty  shillings  &  02-14-00 

sixpence  for  six  weeks’  teaching  Master  to  write  y 

By  April  1702  the  writing  master  had  changed — he  was 
now  Mr.  Gideon  Royer;  whilst  in  April  Mr.  Henry 
Hazard  arrives  to  teach  Mr.  Drake  to  dance,  for  which 
service  his  charge  was  £ 10 .  15  s.  for  five  months.  In 
March  1703  ‘a  Lattin  Grammar  and  two  other  Bookes’ 
cost  4J*.,  and  Mr.  L’Abbe  received  a  guinea  entrance  fee 
as  dancing-master.  During  this  time  there  had  been 
several  footmen  in  attendance,  but  John  Harris  was 
engaged  in  1703  and  his  equipment  was  provided  almost 
pari  passu  with  his  master’s.  When  the  latter  had  a  suit 
of  ‘blew  cloath’  John  Harris  had  a  livery  of  ‘shagg’,  a 
cloth  with  a  \  civet  nap  on  one  side,  usually  of  worsted 
but  sometimes  of  silk.  Master,  it  is  true,  had  ‘Gold  Buttons 
and  Loopes’  for  his  suit,  which  cost  £7,  but  John  Harris 
gained  a  hat.  Indeed,  generally  he  echoed  his  master’s 
splendour  when  rejoicing,  or  shared  in  the  funereal  black 
when  he  mourned. 

By  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Gideon  Royer’s  fee  was  ex¬ 
tended  ‘for  teaching  Master  to  write  and  to  understand 
Arithmetique’. 

By  January  1704  (New  Style  is  here  used  throughout), 
a  new  tutor  appears  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Robert  King 
received  30 r.  for  ‘a  monthe’s  teaching  Master  to  play  on 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  guinea  then  stood  at  £i.  is.  Gd. 
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the  Harpecord’.  In  May  1704  Mr.  John  Hansard  received 
a  guinea  'for  Earnest,  he  beginning  to  teach  Master  to 
paint  flowers  &c.’;  'colours  and  instruments  to  paint 
with’  cost  11s.  3 d.  more. 

In  the  summer  education  was  progressing,  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  Mr.  Ayres  was  allowed  to  draw  something  on  his  own 
account  for  acting  'as  Tutor  to  Mr  Drake,  her  Ladyship’s 
son’;  although  the  page  is  correctly  headed  ‘Mrs  Drake’, 
or  'Mrs  jane  Drake’,  Mr.  Ayres  often  refers  to  her  as  ‘her 
Ladyship’,  having  perhaps  acquired  the  habit  from  the 
days  of  her  mother-in-law.  Towards  the  end  of  1704  the 
music-master  is  sometimes  said  to  be  teaching  ‘the  harpse- 
cord’  and  sometimes  'ye  espinett’,  and  is.  Gd.  was  paid  for 
tuning  the  ‘spinett’;  the  spinet,  unlike  the  harpsichord, 
had  only  one  string  to  each  note.  Master  was  blossoming 
out  just  then,  as  a  'new  Perriwigg’  was  bought  from  Mr. 
Fouchaire  for  £ 6 .  14 r.,  much  more  than  had  been  paid 
before. 

He  went  also  to  two  theatres,  where  his  'Place  in  a 
Box  to  see  a  Play’  cost  4 s.  and  5  r.,  but  the  visit  to  London 
which  allowed  this  also  gave  him  small-pox,  when  medi¬ 
cal  attention  cost  nearly  fyo,  but  one  of  the  doctors  was 
Dr.  Garth,  presumably  the  Court  physician  and  author 
of  The  Dispensary ,  who  took  11J  guineas.  Luckily  he 
recovered  and  was  able  by  December  to  go  'at  two 
severall  times  to  an  Auction  to  buy  Books  &  Prints’, 
spending  £1.  is.  Gd.;  just  before  Christmas  -js.  was  laid 
out  on  'a  Horace  with  the  Dauphin’s  Notes’. 

Mountagu  Garrard  was  now  13^  years  old,  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  Oxford,  entering  St.  John’s  College,  where 
his  grandfather.  Sir  William  Drake,  had  been.  The 
expenses  of  fitting  him  out  were : 

To  Mrs  Leighton  which  she  paid  for  Sheets,  Pil-  'j 

lowbears,  and  Towels  at  his  going  to  Oxford,  J  07-12-00 
viz.  Mr  Drake’s  ; 
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To  ditta  more  which  she  paid  for  Lace  for  making 
him  Cuffes 

For  2  dozen  Napkins  and  2  Table  Cloathes  bought 
for  Mr  Drake  to  carry  to  Oxford 
By  cash  paid  for  a  pair  of  Candlesticks  for  Mr 
Drake  at  his  going  to  Oxford 
For  a  new  Trunk,  Cord  &  Mats  for  Mr  Drake  at 
going  to  Oxford 

To  cash  for  Mr  Drake  for  Inis  Expences  to  Oxford 
For  a  cart  and  Porters  for  carrying  his  Trunks  to 
the  Oxford  carryer’s  Inn 


01-07-00 

01-14-00 

03-01-06 

01-02-10 
10-1 5-00 
00-08-00 


These  oddments  were  in  addition  to  various  clothes  and 
an  outfit  for  the  footman  he  took  with  him;  between 
10  June  and  20  September  £170  was  given  to  ‘Mr  Drake 
per  my  Ladye’s  Order  by  Mr  Ben.  Flarcourt,  Sr  Samuel 
Garrard’s  Cash-keeper’.  Two  very  fine  portraits  by 
Francis  Barlow  presumably  depict  him  as  a  very  hand¬ 
some  boy,  well  able  to  set  off  his  extensive  wardrobe. 

By  the  early  part  of  1710  he  was  ready  to  set  off  on  the 
Grand  Tour  and  the  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
seeking  an  allowance  for  that  purpose,  puts  the  case 
thus : 


He  hath  beene  hitherto  instructed  in  such  usefull  and  neces¬ 
sary  learning  as  could  be  attained  in  this  Kingdome,  and  for 
3  years  last  past  and  upwards  hath  for  ye  most  part  resided  in 
Sk  John’s  Colledge  in  ye  University  of  Oxford,  and  hath  received 
from  the  University  the  honour  of  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
Your  petitioner,  ye  Infant,  is  very  desirous,  (and  his  mother  for 
his  good  and  benefitt  is  willing  and  doth  hereby  consent),  that 
your  said  petitioner,  who  is  now  upwards  of  17  years  of  age, 
shall  travaile  into  such  parts  beyond  ye  seas  as  are  at  peace  with 
her  Majesty  and  her  Allies,  and  may  for  that  purpose  have 
such  an  Allowance  out  of  his  Estate  as  is  suitable  to  his  fortune 
and  Circumstances. 

His  income  was  shown  then  to  be  £1,800  p.a.,  but  after 
the  deaths  of  his  mother  and  grandmother  it  would  be 
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£3,400  more  ‘att  the  least’.  The  guardians  then  ask 
£800  p.a.  for  him,  and  his  lordship’s  own  handwriting 
in  the  margin  reads  ‘Be  it  as  is  prayed.  Cowper  C.’1 

His  passport  is  a  noble  parchment,  measuring  12  inches 
by  16  inches,  signed  at  the  foot  by  the  Earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  and  at  the  head  by  Queen  Anne  herself,  ‘from 
Our  Castle  at  Windsor  9th  October  1712’.  This  allows 
her  trusty  and  well-beloved  Mountagu  Garrard  Drake 
Esqre.,  Mr.  George  Waddell,  and  William  Saunders,  his 
servant  (the  same  footman  as  went  up  to  Oxford  with 
him),  ‘to  go  from  Italy,  Germany,  or  Holland  to  any  part 
of  France,  and  to  return  from  thence  into  this  Our  Realm’. 

There  we  must  leave  him,  going,  as  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  great  nephew  puts  it : 

with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 

With  reverend  tutor,  clad  in  habit  lay. 

To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day. 

A  more  conventional  upbringing  is  afforded  by  the 
case  of  James  Powell,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  adopted  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Thomas  Garrard.  Sir 
Samuel  Garrard,  the  fifth  baronet,  had  two  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Benet;  Thomas  died  first,  and  when  Sir 
Samuel  died  Benet  became  the  sixth,  and  last,  baronet, 
as  none  of  them  had  any  children;  these  dull  facts  are 
necessary  to  follow  the  story  of  James,  his  brother  Rich¬ 
ard,  and  his  sister  who  married  James  Cotton.  Their 
father,  Pearce  Powell,  died  when  they  were  young. 

James  Powell’s  education  began  in  1753  when  he  was 

1  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  is  also  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  the 
appointment  of  this  particular  one,  on  n  Oct.  1705,  was  thus  noticed 
by  Hearne  on  14  Oct. :  ‘The  Mr  Cowper  who  is  made  lord  keeper  is  but 
41  years  of  age,  being  the  youngest  lord  keeper  ever  known;  but  he  is  a 
man  of  parts  and  learning,  tho’  of  very  bad  principles  and  morals,  being 
well  known  to  have  had  two  wives  at  a  time;  a  man  of  no  religion,  &c.’ 
Reliquiae  \iearnianaey  ed.  Bliss,  1869,  vol.  i,  p.  43. 
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with  the  Rev.  Richardson  Wood,  of  Northampton;  as 
his  school  and  board  for  the  second  half  of  1753  (July  to 
Christmas)  was  only  £1.  10s .,  and  sundry  expenses  only 
added  £ 1 .  14 s.,  one  feels  that  it  was  all  on  a  modest  scale, 
but  the  realization  of  money  values  is  very  difficult,  for 
the  sundries  included  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  for  4 s.y 
and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  for  is.  4 d.  The  bill  for  1754 
included  a  writing-book,  4 d.y  and  Sterling’s  Catechism, 
is.  id. 

In  1755  James  went  to  Harrow,  where  boarding  for 
half  a  year  cost  £7,  or,  if  we  include  all  outgoings, 
£11.  8 s.  7 d.;  the  books  consisted  of  two  unnamed  gram¬ 
mars,  a  Phaedrus,  and  Sententiae  Pueriles.  In  the  first  half 
of  1756  Dr.  Thackeray’s  account  included  £1.  is.  for 
teaching,  a  common  prayer-book,  English  Examples ,  and 
an  Ovid.  1757  produced  an  Ovid,  a  Terence,  Prosodia , 
and  Great  and  Little  Wyllymots ,  followed  late  in  the  year 
by  ‘a  little  Ovid’,  and  a  Gradus;  pocket-money  which 
had  been  4 d.  a  week  was  now  advanced  to  6d.  At  the 
beginning  of  1758  a  Greek  grammar  appears,  and  in  the 
next  year  the  boarding-fee  had  risen  to  £8  for  a  half-year; 
the  books  then  were  a  lexicon,  ‘Pharnaby,  Esop,  Besa 
Testament,  Greek  Testament’,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses , 
and  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 

In  1760  the  field  of  studies  was  widened  by  (i  volumes 
of  Homer  6s  6d’,  a  Virgil,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Martial,  and 
Horace,  followed  by  Cicero’s  Orationes,  and  Kent’s  Lucian. 
In  1761  the  teaching  fee  advanced  to  two  guineas  for  the 
half-year,  but  at  this  time  ‘Sophocles,  2  vols  8vo  12s  6d’, 
Theocritus,  and  .Cellarius  appear.  After  March  1762 
James  Powell  was  moved  from  the  care  of  Mr.  Reeves  to 
that  of  Mrs.  Hawkins;  the  only  addition  to  his  books  was 
Poetae  Graeci.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1763  he 
left  Harrow;  the  total  cost  of  his  education  there  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  was  £10 6.  17 s.  8 d.,  and  this  in- 
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eluded  not  only  payments  to  shoemakers,  apothecaries, 
and  so  on,  but,  in  1762,  a  pair  of  doeskin  breeches  which 
cost  £1.  7 s.  If  we  add  to  the  cost  of  his  school  that  of 
his  other  clothes  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  and  educat¬ 
ing  him  for  the  period  was  £367.  10 s.  id.  Even  this 
excellent  classical  training  failed  to  give  James  academic 
honour. 

His  next  move  was  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  his 
outfit  for  that  University  costing  about  £30  before  he 
went,  and  £85  after  he  arrived;  in  this  were  included 
about  £5  worth  of  books;  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary,1  a 
lexicon,  Davidson’s  Virgil,  Watts’s  Logic,  Saunderson’s 
Logic,  and  Blackstone’s  Analysis.  There  is,  however, 
another  bundle  of  bills  ominously  endorsed  ‘bills  that 
were  not  to  be  paid’;  the  bulk  of  them,  one  fears,  repre¬ 
sented  riotous  living,  for  example,  the  account  of  Edward 
King,  a  vintner,  covers  5  bottles  of  rum,  65  bottles  of 
port,  2  bottles  of  Madeira,  7  bottles  of  Mountain  (some¬ 
times  called  Malaga),  and  1  bottle  of  claret;  81  bottles  in 
all,  consumed  in  85  days. 

Mr.  John  Battin’s  bill  makes  very  pleasant  reading — 
to  us.  Taking  a  week  at  random  we  find : 

s.  d. 


June  15  Lamb  8 

Cucumber,  oyl,  &  vinegar  3 

A  tart  3 

16  Ham  &  veal  10 

4  Anchoveys  4 

Butter  2 


1  On  8  Nov.  1728  Mr.  Hearne  noted  that  ‘Mr  Aynsworth  hath  been  a 
great  many  years  about  a  Latin  Dictionary,  and  (I  am  told)  hath  at  last 
finished  it,  though ’t  is  not  printed  for  want  of  encouragement’.  Reliq. 
Heart//.,  vol.  iii,  p.  13.  It  was  actually  published  in  1736  and  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  We  shall  see  later  that  Littleton’s  Dictionary 
was  used  at  Westminster,  because  the  Rev.  Adam  had  been  usher  there 
under  Dr.  Busby. 
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June  16 

A  cucumber,  oyl,  Sc  vin. 

s.  d. 

3 

N 

A  lobster,  oyl  Sc  vin. 

1-4 

A  tart 

3 

18 

A  chick 

1-8 

Pease 

8 

Goosbery  pye 

6 

An  eel  spitchcock’d 

1-6 

Beef  stakes 

1-0 

Goosbery  pye 

1-0 

*9 

Fry’d  beef  Sc  cabage 

8 

Collar’d  beef  Sc  vin. 

6 

A  Lobster  hott  with  butter 

1-4 

Goosbery  pye 

1-0 

A  custard 

2 

20 

A  rabbit  roasted 

i-3 

A  Tart 

3 

One  might  go  on  with  ‘13  eggs  Sc  Spinage — is  6d’  to 
‘a  piece  of  Salmon  &  Sauce — is’;  or  alternatively  one 
might  turn  to  the  apothecary’s  bill,  which  presumably 
represents  the  antidote  to  all  this  good  living.  It  is  all 
very  human,  but  the  reader  is  probably  prepared  for  the 
following  succinct  entry  in  the  little  book  in  which  Mr. 
Garrard’s  factotum  records  the  expenditure  on  Master 
Powell:  ‘James  Powel  went  to  Oxford  21  March  1763 
and  left  that  Place  26  July  following.’  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  send  him  to  join  brother  Richard  in  India,  and 
we  next  find  him  on  board  the  Northumberland ,  Captain 
John  Mitford,  bound  for  Fort  St.  George.  £40  was  paid 
for  his  passage  and  £50  was  handed  to  the  captain  to  give 
to  James  at  Madras.  His  uniform,  bought  from  Abraham 
Whitehead,  cost  £ 26 .  2J*.  6d.;  his  sword  and  belt  came 
from  E.  Langford  &  Son  and  cost  £6.  12 s.;  and  John 
Joyner  supplied  ‘a  neat  brass  mounted  gun,  with  a  bolt, 
lock,  and  bayonet  in  the  butt.  Sc  a  list  case  Sc  wooden 
box’  for  £5.5 s.  6d.  To  launch  him  on  his  career  cost 
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altogether  £192.  -js.  id.  Richard  fell  an  early  victim  to 
the  climate,  but  James  did  more  than  his  wild  start  in 
life  promised;  and  we  shall  meet  him  again  (p.  119). 

It  may  be  that  a  Wykehamist  or  an  Etonian  could 
explain  Master  Jimmy’s  short  stay  at  Oxford.  We  must 
turn  for  our  next  picture  of  schools  to  Westminster,  of 
which  we  learn  a  good  deal.  Four  sons  of  the  William 
Drake  who  built  the  present  house  of  Shardeloes  went  to 
Westminster  School,  all  boarded  with  Mrs.  Porters,  at 
the  cost  of  £25  a  year;  each  paid  four  guineas  to  the 
writing-master,  and  about  six  guineas  to  Dr.  Markham, 
or  Dr.  Smith;  a  guinea  each  to  the  school  usher,  the 
house  usher,  and  the  servants.  The  entire  cost,  paid 
yearly  each  Christmas,  was  as  follows : 

£ 

William  (1759-65)  about  350 

Thomas  (1759-67)  „  428 

John  (1759-68)  „  420 

Charles  (1763-74)  „  490 

Accomplishments  outside  the  curriculum  were  certainly 
expensive;  thus  the  fencing-master  (Fr.  Keige)  charged 
seven  guineas,1  and  the  dancing-master,  Thomas  Burney 
Holt,  no  less  than  fourteen  guineas.  All  had  much  the 
same  books  as  we  saw  at  Harrow,  but  William  went  farther 
into  the  classics  than  the  others,  including  Sallust,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  Martial.  Each  boy  was  furnished  with  Little¬ 
ton’s  Latin  Dictionary  in  quarto  at  I2J\,  and  Llederic’s 
Greek  Lexicon  at  1 8 j*. ;  Thomas  had  an  Ainsworth’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  for  which  £1. 4s.  was  paid.  All  books  were  bought 
from  Benjamin  Barker,  who  had  a  general  stationery  shop 
as  well.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  W.  Ginger.2 

1  More  precisely  five  guineas  was  the  Fee  for  six  lessons,  one  guinea 
entrance,  and  one  guinea  for  foils. 

2  In  Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes  (vol.  ix  (1815),  p.  38)  we  are  told  of 
‘Jos.  Welch  well  known  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  educated  at 
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John  had  fewer  books  than  his  elder  brothers,  William 
and  Thomas,  but  made  up  for  it  by  consuming  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  green  tea,  which  he  bought  from  Titus  Wilson  at 
i  is.  a  pound.  Charles  also  favoured  green  tea,  but  in  1 769 
he  was  ordered  ass’s  milk;  he  consumed  half  a  pint  a  day, 
for  which  is.  was  paid  to  Esther  Lowther,  of  Knights- 
bridge.  By  1772  Mrs.  Porters  faded  out  and  Mrs.  Ottey 
took  her  place. 

There  is  no  hint  in  any  of  the  bills  that  any  book  was 
needed  which  was  in  English,  unless  it  were  Kennett’s 
Roman  Antiquities ,  which  William  had ;  the  only  geography 
was  that  of  Cellarius,  and  there  is  not  the  least  reference 
to  any  kind  of  mathematical  study. 

These  bills  began  in  1759,  about  ten  years  after  Cowper 
had  left  Westminster,  which  one  fears  was  in  his  mind 
when,  more  than  twenty  years  later,  he  wrote  the  poem 
with  the  dreadful  title  of  Tirocinium : 

Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once; 

That  in  good  time  the  stripling’s  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense  and  fashionable  waste 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last; 

Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys.  .  .  . 

The  great  Lord  Chesterfield  was  even  more  pointed,  when 
he  wrote  to  his  natural  son,  on  18  January  1750  o.s., 
‘Westminster  School  is  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  illiberal 
manners,  and  brutal  behaviour’. 

The  four  young  Drakes  falsified  this  gloomy  forebod¬ 
ing;  taking  them  in  order,  (1)  William  went  to  Brase- 
nose  College,  afterwards  making  the  Grand  Tour  and 
returning  about  the  time  he  came  of  age,  when  he  took  his 

Westminster  School;  having  for  nearly  40  years  lived  assistant  to  the  late 
Mr  Wm.  Ginger,  Bookseller  to  that  highly  respectable  Seminary*.  There 
was  a  second  edition  of  Robb  Ainsworth’s  Thesaurus  in  1746;  and  a  sixth 
edition  of  Adam  Littleton’s  in  1735.  Littleton  had  been  appointed  as 
second  master  of  Westminster  in  1658. 
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seat  in  Parliament.  Pie  and  his  brothers  followed  the 
family  practice  in  marrying  heiresses;  when  William  died 
at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  put 
the  fortune  of  his  second  wife  at  £100,000;  this  was  a 
gross  exaggeration  however.  William  proved  to  be  the 
most  scholarly  of  the  four,  but  he  was  a  prig  as  well,  and 
some  of  his  letters  to  his  father  are  full  of  truly  mawkish 
sentiment. 

(2)  Thomas  was  the  man  of  the  world;  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Tyrwhitt  estates  he  assumed  their  name,  but 
when  his  father  died,  having  outlived  William,  he  inherited 
all  the  estates  and  took  the  name  of  Tyrwhitt-Drake;  he 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  who  have  held  the  properties  since. 
Both  he  and  his  brother  John  married  two  sisters  and 
co-heirs,  who  brought  the  Deptford  estates  into  the 
family.  From  1795  he  held  one  of  the  seats  in  Parliament. 

(3)  John  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  taking  Holy 
Orders  and  holding  the  rectory  of  Amersham  from  1775 
until  his  death  fifty  years  later.  He  was  an  exemplary 
parson  of  his  day. 

(4)  Charles  was  the  man  of  fashion;  while  he  was  still 
at  Westminster  he  took  the  name  of  Garrard,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Benet  in  1767,  and  eventually  went  to  live  at 
Lamer,  Herts. 

The  only  real  information  about  the  four  is  contained 
in  the  letters  which  they  wrote  to  their  father  when  tour¬ 
ing  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  British  Isles ;  these  letters 
are  incredibly  dull,  but  their  trite  sentiments  and  guide¬ 
book  tags  were  nicely  calculated  to  please  a  father  who 
had  much  to  give — but  no  sense  of  humour. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  briefly  the  education  of  the 
two  sisters  of  these  four  sons.  They  went  to  a  school  in 
London  kept  by  Mrs.  Luck  and  Mrs.  Terry,  and  they 
remained  there  for  ten  years,  from  1759  to  1768.  The 
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aggregate  cost  during  the  whole  period  was  £1,035.  15  j., 
but  a  good  deal  of  this  represents  outlay  at  the  milliner. 
A  year’s  board  cost  2  5  guineas,  the  writing-master  received 
two  guineas,  so  did  the  geography  master,  whilst  the 
music  and  dancing-masters  each  took  four  guineas,  but 
the  last  three  instructors  were  not  engaged  for  many  years. 

The  books  purchased  were  very  few  indeed — Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Aesop’s  Fables  appear  amongst  them.  When 
geography  came  to  be  studied  in  the  last  yeas  or  two 
the  text-book  used  was  that  ponderous  work  Salmon’s 
Geography.  Fes  A lagasins  des  Eufants  and  a  few  other  simple 
books  in  French  are  found  in  the  bills,  but  it  was  clearly 
no  part  of  Mrs.  Terry’s  scheme;  needlework  and  other 
polite  accomplishments  were  far  more  prominent  in  the 
curriculum  than  severe  mental  exercises. 
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THE  Shardeloes  Papers  include  few  of  those  chatty 
letters  from  friends  and  relatives  in  which  the 
Verney  collection  at  Claydon  was  so  rich;  put 
bluntly,  every  paper  was  preserved  because  somebody  mis¬ 
behaved,  or  lest  somebody  should  misbehave.  In  the  first 
group  are  great  bundles  of  legal  proceedings  where,  buried 
amongst  endless  reiteration,  curious  facts  of  actual  life 
emerge  to  delight  the  patient  seeker.  The  second  group 
is  a  fair  description  of  all  agreements,  accounts  from 
butchers’  bills  to  the  administration  of  estates,  and  letters 
which  have  or  may  have  an  economic  bearing  and  justified 
their  preservation.  Not  sentiment  but  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  has  saved  the  half-ton  from  the  envious  hand  of 
time.  There  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  bonds — all 
unnecessary  if  they  were  no  better  than  men’s  words. 

For  these  reasons  the  little  things  which  disclose  charac¬ 
ter  are  not  numerous,  but  a  few,  standing  out  from  un¬ 
promising  material,  seem  worth  preserving;  perhaps  for 
the  reasons  outlined  above  none  of  our  characters  is  heroic, 
and  the  first  was  far  from  exemplary,  though  as  he  could 
write  a  letter  we  seem  to  know  him  best. 

THE  PARAMOUR 

Sir  Edward  Mountagu,1  afterwards  Baron  Montagu  of 
Boughton,  had  by  his  second  marriage  a  son  William,  who 
had  a  long  and  successful  career  in  law.  Pie  was  Attorney- 
General  to  the  Queen  in  1662,  and  became  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  1676,  holding  that  office  until 
removed  by  James  II  in  1686.  He  had  been  M.P.  for 

1  This  spelling  has  been  kept  throughout  these  pages  as  it  was  generally 
so  spelled  by  his  son,  who  occasionally  added  a  final  -e. 
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Huntingdon  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640,  and  at  the 
Restoration  he  represented  Cambridge  University,  and 
later  Stamford;  after  removal  from  the  Bench  he  returned 
to  the  Bar  as  a  Serjeant,  and  filled  one  of  the  seats  for 
Amersham  when  his  son-in-law.  Sir  William  Drake,  died 
in  1690.  When  on  the  Western  Circuit  in  1684  he  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  an  unlucky  woman,  Alicia  Welland,  for 
witchcraft;  his  relative  Sir  Francis  North  managed  to 
save  several  old  women  accused  of  witchcraft,  when  on 
the  same  Circuit.1 

As  he  was  fust  cousin  of  Sir  Pldward  Mountagu,  whom 
we  know  better  as  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  there  is  a  good 
deal  about  him  and  his  wife  in  Pepys’s  Diary.2  They  had 
two  children,  a  son  William  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
following  unedifying  story,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Sir  William  Drake,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
Samuel  Trotman,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  her  father  and 
mother.  On  29  June  1670  William  Mountagu  the  younger 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Evelyn,3  and 
his  father  contributed  land  at  Croft,  Lincolnshire,  to  the 
marriage  settlement. 

By  1684  William  had  been  flirting  somewhat  unduly 
with  Mrs.  Jane  Lewknor,  the  wife  of  John  Lewknor,  of 

1  R.  North’s  Life  of  Baron  Guilford  (edn.  1826),  vol.  i,  pp.  267-74; 
and  for  Sir  Wm.  Mountagu’s  character,  vol.  i,  p.  197. 

2  In  Wheatley’s  edition  1904  the  chief  references  are  i.  91 ;  ii.  153  ;  iv.  16  ; 
and  vii.  238. 

3  C.  J.  S.  Foljambe:  Evelyn  Pedigrees ,  1893.  In  her  uncle’s  famous  Diary 
she  is  called  ‘Mary’ ;  the  entry  is  as  follows : 

29  June  1670.  To  London  in  order  to  my  niece’s  marriage,  Mary, 
daughter  to  my  late  brother  Richard,  of  Woodcot,  with  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr  Attorney  Montague,  which  was  celebrated  at  Southampton 
House  chapel,  after  which  a  magnificent  entertainment,  feast,  and 
dancing,  dinner  and  supper,  in  the  great  room  there;  but  the  bride 
was  bedded  at  my  sister’s  lodging  in  Drury  Lane. 

On  17  Feb.  1688  Mr.  Evelyn  ‘received  the  sad  news  of  my  niece  Monta¬ 
gue’s  death  at  Woodcot  on  the  15  th’;  he  makes  no  comment  upon  her 
husband’s  conduct. 
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West  Deane,  Sussex.  The  Lewknors  had  been  at  West 
Deane  since  Serjeant  John  Lewknor  bought  it  in  1589, 
and  Jane’s  husband  was  the  last  of  his  particular  line.  He 
was  born  in  165  8,  and  after  going  to  Christ  Church  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  in  1675.  He  was  M.P.  for  the  County 
of  Sussex  in  1679,  and  for  Midhurst  in  seven  Parliaments 
from  1681  to  1702,  dying  in  1706.1  When  Mr.  Lewknor 
represented  Sussex  County  in  1679  one  of  the  members 
for  Midhurst  was  William  Mountagu,  who  may  be  he 
whose  story  is  told  here;  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  letter 
below  to  the  Midhurst  election  of  1685,  when  Mr.  Lewk¬ 
nor  was  elected. 

The  story  which  follows  is  contained  in  a  long  docu¬ 
ment,  in  the  debased  legal  hand  of  1694  and  contracted 
law-Latin  at  that;  it  deals  with  events  which  go  back 
nine  years. 

In  1684  William  Mountagu  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lewk¬ 
nor  which  was  intercepted  by  her  husband  at  the  Post 
Office.  Two  months  later  William  eloped  with  the  lady, 
and  they  most  unwisely  took  with  them  a  box  of  olive- 
wood  worth  £5,  a  hundred  guinea  pieces  worth  2oj\  each, 
twenty  more  guinea  pieces  worth  £5  each,  a  hundred  half¬ 
guineas  worth  ioj'.  each,  twenty  pieces  of  old  gold  worth 
2oj*.  each,  and  a  small  golden  box  worth  £6,  The  legal 
scribe  was  so  moved  at  this  that  he  described  Mr.  Mountagu 
as  having  employed  ‘nefandissimas,  impuras,  et  diabolicas 
vias  et  medias’. 

Since  the  elopement  had  larceny  added  to  it,  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  an  ugly  look,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (as 
William’s  father  was  at  the  time)  only  got  his  son  off  by 

1  Horfield’s  History  of  Sussex,  1835,  vol.  ii,  App.  51.  The  pedigree 
given  in  Dallaway’s  History  of  West  Sussex,  vol.  i,  p.  167,  wrongly  shows 
him  as  unmarried;  he  was  childless  and  left  his  property  to  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Woodward  Knight.  There  is  an  account  of  him  in  Anthony  k 
Wood’s  Hthenae  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  vol.  iv,  p.  661,  presumably  because 
he  was  author  of  a  poem  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text  lower  down. 
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entering  into  a  joint  bond  with  him  not  to  seek  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mrs.  Lewknor,  nor  to  write  to  her  under  a  penalty 
of  £1,500;  the  bond  was  dated  18  June  1685.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  by  1  September  the  bond  was  broken,  William 
was  with  Jane  again:  £Consortum  cum  ea  ad  mensam 
quam  ad  thorum.’  Mr.  Lewknor  then  took  up  the  bond 
against  the  son,  and  failing  there  proceeded  against  the 
father  for  £1,500  and  £20  damages.1  Before  judgement 
was  given  on  21  July  1691  the  son  was  dead;  but  three 
years  later,  in  September  1694,  the  father  tried  to  have  the 
judgement  reversed,  which  does  not  increase  our  respect 
for  his  honour  or  his  intelligence. 

The  incriminating  letter  on  which  the  whole  case  turns 
is  called  ‘impuram,  corruptam,  profanissimam,  spurcissi- 
mam,  flagitiosam,  et  diabolicam’  ;2  but  it  is  given  anglice 
in  the  original,  and  though  long  it  is  difficult  to  reduce 
this  very  singular  love-letter. 

These  for  Madam  Lewkenor  at  West  Deane  in  Sussex — 
humbly  present. 

Thursday,  noone,  beeing  ye  26  of  Febr.  8f 

My  dearest  Soul,  thou  onley  preserver  of  my  life !  O  thou 
divine  beeing,  how  can  I  pay  duty  enough  to  thee  for  all  thy 
immense  goodnesse  to  me  thy  poor  slave?  no  1  am  never  able 
to  requite  dearest  thee  if  1  should  continue  these  thousand 
years,  &  yet  if  thou  make  good  thy  dear  promises  I  shall  goe 
neere  belike  a  good  part  of  ’em — I  have  now  no  further  doubt 
but  that  thou  are  resolved  to  save  me,  therefore ’t  is  no  matter 
how  soone  thy  tyrent  knowes  I  can’t  live  without  thee;  for 
come  life  come  death  I  must  and  will  have  thee,  for  thou  art 
myne  &  I  shall  dy  if  I  am  much  longer  absent  from  thee. 

1  Actually  it  was  for  the  £1,500  and  £45  damages,  and  payment  was 
acknowledged. 

2  It  is  impossible  not  to  recall  the  Pope’s  denunciation  of  Sir  Ingoldsby 
Bray  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  slain  the  Prior  of  Abingdon  : 

O  turpissime  !  Vir  nequissime  1 
Sceleratissime  ! — quissime  ! — issime  ! 
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Dearest  Angel,  dost  wish  thyselfe  with  me  ?  Ah,  thou  mayst 
have  me  whenever  thou  pleasest.  O,  don’t  let  me  want  what 
wee  both  so  much  desire  if  it  bee  thy  blest  will,  for  nothing 
can  bee  physick  to  cure  my  dying  body  but  thy  divine  presence. 
’Tis  a  fine  work  these  fellows  Ric.  &  Moody  intend  to  make; 
my  villain  Madley  shall  pay  dearly  for  his  inquisitivenese  & 
beeing  such  a  traytor  to  his  master,  but  assure  thyselfe  ’t  is 
onley  guessing,  for  I  have  examined  the  boy  who  protests  he 
never  saw  nor  knew  hee  had  a  letter,  or  to  whome  directed, 
but  I’ll  defer  his  punishment  till  I  hear  more  from  thee;  Mis 
Savory  may  easily  hinder  ’em  from  finding  out  the  places  by 
sending  ’em  out  of  the  house,  &  then  shee  may  say  she  has 
?em  not. 

The  Esqre  came  here  on  Friday  last  when  I  was  at  London; 
my  mother  Eve  beg’d  of  him  but  to  stay  till  I  came  home 
which  would  bee  at  night, — no,  not  he  for  he  said  hee  had 
sworne  never  to  ly  in  ye  house  more,  but  declared  he  would 
spend  a  thousand  pound  in  opposeing  my  coming  in  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  man.  Hee  went  away  in  a  greate  rage  &  tolde  my  mother 
he  had  a  rediculing  letter  from  an  unknowne  hand,  who  told 
him  all  that  had  past  in  his  absence.  I  feare  all  for  thee,  nothing 
for  myselfe,  for  he  is  the  pittyfullest  of  men  where  he  cannot 
dominer. 

By  ye  love  thou  bearest  me  suffer  him  not  to  strike  or  abuse 
thy  divine  person  without  giveing  mee  speedy  notice  ot  it;  I 
clame  this  justice  of  thee,  thou  being  my  better  part,  &  know 
-  I  shall  dy  with  greife  as  well  as  absence  if  1  should  live  in  dread 
of  his  beating  thee,  &  thou  not  advertize  me  of  it;  I  hope  thou 
wilt  not  doe  soe  cruell  a  thing  to  thy  faithfull  lover.  No  doubt 
but  his  Worship  brought  home  his  delicate  humor  to  thee  on 
Saturday  night,  he  spent  most  of  that  day  at  Midhurst  makeing 
all  hee  could  against  me;  hee  together  with  his  mermidons  has 
spread  abroad  that  I  was  not  at  the  charge  of  getting  ’em  theire 
charter,  and  a  greate  many  such  silly  nonsensicall  lyes,  hee 
beeing  thou  knowest  good  att  ’em.  I  sent  Charles  to  the  Bur¬ 
gers  on  Munday  and  hee  is  not  yet  returned  so  can  send  thee 
noe  account  what  Lord  Mountagu  &  the  Towne  &  Mr  Alcock 
sayes,  for  I  writt  to  ’em  all.  I  heard  that  some  of  the  Burgers 
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stickle  very  much  for  mee,  I  will  gett  it  if  possible  only  if  it 
bee  but  to  disturb  my  destroyer. 

Dearest,  there’s  noe  feare  of  his  takeing  my  letters  to  thee 
if  our  D[ear]  friend  will  bee  sure  to  lett  her  trusty  maid  bee 
at  the  post  house  on  Frydayes  as  soon  as  the  letters  come  in, 
because  he  can  have  no  way  of  comeing  att  them  but  to 
gett  the  post  master  to  give  him  or  his  agents  any  letters 
directed  to  our  friend  till  he  finds  one,  but  if  shee  takes  this 
course  ’t  is  impossible  for  him  to  intercept  a  letter,  therefor 
pray  discourse  it  with  her;  then  for  thy  blest  ones  to  me,  never 
fear  they  beeing  opened,  send  a  packet  if  thou  pleast,  their’s 
no  danger.  I  wonder  not  at  all  at  the  insolency  of  Richardson, 
thy  Tyrant  6c  my  destroyer  intends  to  make  all  so  to  thee  that 
hee  can,  but,  blessing  on  thy  dear  heart,  his  raigne  is  but  short 
6c  since  my  life  depends  upon  thy  divine  promise  let  me  once 
more  before  I  end  this  scrible  beseech  thee  on  my  bended 
knees  to  remember  what  I  tell  thee, — yfc  I  cannot  promise  thee 
to  secure  my  life  to  thee  long  if  I  continue  thus  deprived  of 
thee,  6c  my  destroyer  is  contriving  all  the  wayes  hee  can  invent 
to  keep  me  from  thee;  hee  knowes  it  will  kill  me  6c  that  hee 
knows  is  the  safest  way  to  bee  ridd  of  me;  ’t  is  only  by  thee  & 
from  thee  I  can  recei  ve  my  life,  6c  thou  my  divinity  can  frustrate 
his  and  all  their  crueltyes  to  me,  6c  since ’t  is  soe  I  fear  nothing. 
Thou  art  my  God,  6c  I  pray  6c  praise  thee  every  day  by  whose 
blest  promises  6c  mercy  I  live,  6c  my  dayes  will  not  bee  long 
enough  to  expresse  to  dear  thee  my  gratitude  for  thy  saveing 
me  thy  poor  slave,  but  while  I  breath  thou  shall  see  one  attend 
thee  with  ye  purest  love,  ye  vastest  obedience,  6c  the  greatest 
reverence  yl  can  or  ever  was  paid  by  man.  Ah,  dearest  life, 
what  can  I  returne  thee  for  thy  benefitts  bestowed  upon  me 
thy  poor  creature,  onley  a  heart  brimfull  of  love  6c  admiration 
of  thee,  the  which  will  continue  soe  forever,  beeing  I  am  thine 
6c  onley  thine;  thou  hast  been  pleast  to  accept  of  so  meane  a 
gift,  for  which  bee  pleased  to  accept  of  the  most  humblest 
thankes  6c  eternall  adoracon  of  thy  most  dutyfull  6c  affecionate 
husfband]. 

On  Munday  night  Rob.  Thurland  6c  three  men  coming 
from  London  all  very  drunk,  one  Simon  the  best  of  them  fell 
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into  our  gravell  pitt  &  was  drown’d,  the  night  being  very 
darke  &  it  beeing  about  the  hour  of  twelve.  This  comes  of 
drunckenesse.  Thy  dear  Sister  is  to  be  marryed  on  Shrove 
Tewsday  &  at  night  to  be  laid  on  her  back  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
&  no  doubt  will  give  &  receive  a  curious  time.  Our  Charles  is 
just  come  in  &  brings  an  account  what  opposicon  there  is 
against  me,  made  by  my  Lord,  ye  Esq,  &  Sr  Will  Morley,  but 
finds  all  that  were  Bayliffes  &  above  XXX  are  for  me,  I 
intend  to  come  downe  once  amongst  ’em  &  try  how  far  it 
will  goe.  Next  week  I  tell  thee  more,  God  Almeighty  keepe 
me  in  thy  blest  favour,  ’t  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of  this 
affair. 

This  letter  from  a  married  man  to  a  married  woman  was 
imprudent,  but  a  few  of  the  remarks,  such  as  that  about 
the  post  office,  are  interesting,  particularly  as  the  letter 
was  enclosed  in  one  addressed  to  Miss  Danvers,  at  Mr. 
Anderson’s  house  in  Chichester,  which  asked  her  to  send 
every  Friday  ‘anyone  you  can  trust  to  the  post  house  as 
soone  as ’t  is  come  in  &  when  ye  mayl  is  opened  let  ’em  take 
your  letters,  for  wee  are  afraid  ye  Esqre  should  send  some¬ 
body  to  take  it,  which  this  way  will  prevent.’ 

Clearly  This  way’  did  not  prevent  as  Mr.  Lewknor’s 
agent  was  first  at  the  opening  of  the  mail  (a  bag  or  packet 
of  letters  for  conveyance  by  post,  according  to  the  Oxford 
Dictionary );  it  is  curious  to  see  how  misleading  is  the 
advice  given  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legend  of  Palestine : 

How  foolish  it  is  to  send  letters  by  hand ! 

Don’t  stand  for  the  sake  of  a  penny, — but  when  you 

’Ve  a  billet  to  send  To  a  lover  or  friend 

Put  it  into  the  post,  and  don’t  cheat  the  revenue ! 

It  is  useless  to  criticize  the  lady’s  taste  in  the  choice  of 
her  lover,  but  it  may  be  that,  even  if  Mr.  Lewknor  did  not 
beat  her,  he  was  trying  as  a  companion.  Probably  prose 
came  as  naturally  to  him  as  it  did  to  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
but  unluckily  he  took  to  verse  and  was  guilty  of  Metallus' s 
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three  Dialogues }  There  are  85  pages  of  most  pedestrian 
verse  about  Tunbridge  Wells;  and  a  favourable  sample 
may  be  offered  which  follows  an  allusion  to  Nature: 

Here  Goddess-like,  though  under  Fountain’s  Name, 

She  does  those  Wonders  which  give  Fountains  Fame. 
Plac’d  with  her  Back  to  the  wide  Heath  and  Hills 
As’  if  conscious  that  her  Business  were  our  Ills. 

Jane  did  very  wrong  in  flirting  with  her  husband’s  political 
opponent,  she  did  worse  in  eloping  with  him  and  a  box 
of  guineas,  but  she  must  have  been  called  on  to  endure 
much  from  a  man  who  could  torture  cas  if’  into  one 
syllable,  even  when  helped  by  an  apostrophe. 

RESIDENTS  IN  FRANCE 

Mary,  the  only  sister  of  Mountagu  Garrard  Drake,  was 
born  in  1694;  she  married  Sir  Redmond  Everard,  the 
fourth  baronet  of  Fethard,  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Fie  was  M.P.  for  Tipperary  in  1703,  for  Kilkenny  City 
1709-13,  and  for  Fethard  in  17 13-14.  Then  came  the 
‘Fifteen’  and  Sir  Redmond  had  a  strong  Jacobite  leaning, 
coupled  with  an  extremely  impoverished  estate ;  altogether 
it  seemed  desirable  that  he  should  leave  home.  The  list 
of  his  debts  was  lengthy  and  his  wife’s  dowry  had  to  be 
used  for  the  liquidation  of  some  of  them,  for  the  Irish 
property  was  already  heavily  mortgaged,  partly  to  Col. 
Thos.  Butler  who  had  assigned  £2,000  of  the  debt  to 
Lord  Kenmare.  Interest  was  at  7  and  even  8  per  cent., 
and  Mr.  Purcell  the  agent  wrote  in  1721  :  ‘The  scarceity  of 
money  in  this  Kingdome  oblidges  a  number  of  Creditors 
to  call  in  their  Debts  .  .  .  it’s  almost  incredible  how  scarce 
money  is  in  this  Countrey.’  It  was  about  the  time  when  the 
great  Dean  was  writing  the  Drapier  Letters.  Eventually 

1  The  title-page  is  dated  1693,  not  1694  as  Anthony  a  Wood  gives  it; 
it  would  be  surprising  if  it  reached  a  second  edition. 
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an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  realizing  most  of 
the  estate,  and  1,325  acres  were  sold  for  £7,379. 

About  1723  the  Everards  went  to  France  and  stopped 
there  until  they  died;  apparently  their  only  income  was 
an  annuity  of  £150  left  to  Mary  by  her  mother,  though 
her  brother  seems  to  have  added  an  odd  £50  now  and 
then,  and  when  he  died  in  1728  he  left  £100  to  each  of 
them,  and  an  annuity  of  £200  to  his  sister. 

When  her  mother  died  Mary  wrote  to  her  brother 
(25  April  1724),  adding  this  postscript: 

As  to  the  200  Guineas  that  my  poor  mother  has  bin  so  good 
to  bestow  on  me,  I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  to  send  them 
over  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  I  may  mourn  as  much  on  my 
outside,  tho’  not  so  long,  as  1  am  sure  I  ever  shall  in  my  heart. 

By  August  she  had  heard  from  the  Duchess  of  Ormonde1 
that  her  mother’s  legacy  to  her  was  actually  £1,000,  and 
her  indignation  was  great  when  she  learned  that  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  settlement  of  more  debts;  however 
she  only  grumbled  to  her  brother’s  factotum,  and  to  her 
brother  himself  she  sent  some  Burgundy,  and  ‘a  white 
wastcoate  alamode  de  france,  I  would  not  make  it  up  for 
fear  it  should  not  htt’.  A  month  later  she  had  been  cheered 
by  a  visit  from  Lord  Eansdown2  who  told  her  that  her 
brother  had  derived  ‘such  benefitt  from  the  Bath’,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  town  in  Somerset,  not  to  any  sort  of 
tub.  Then  follows  an  attractive  description  of  her  new 
home,  written  on  19  September  1724: 

’T  is  a  very  pritty  little  farm-house  where  we  have  every  thing 
within  our  selves,  the  name  of  the  place  is  Lucienne  just  over 
against  the  Garden  of  Marley;  ’t  is  all  furnished.  We  have 
22  acres  of  medow,  a  very  pritty  garden  with  great  quantity s 

1  This,  the  second  wife  of  the  second  Duke,  was  daughter  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Beaufort;  her  husband  was  attainted  in  1715;  and  made  secretary 
by  the  Old  Pretender,  ‘James  IIP. 

2  The  first  baron,  created  1712;  he  was  a  Jacobite. 
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of  fruit  of  all  sorts,  a  little  vinyard,  and  we  have  this  day 
begun  our  vendange,  how  many  hogsheads  it  will  produce  I 
don’t  yet  know.  So  you  see  we  have  everything  neat  about  us, 
for  I  have  a  very  good  Bas  Cour  where  my  friends  have  set  me 
up  with  Turkeys,  hogs,  &c.  To  begin  with  Lady  K.  Laws  has 
not  a  little  contributed  towards  making  me  a  house  wife  by 
supplying  me  with  a  great  deal  of  fine  Poultery;  we  have  a 
very  good  Pidgeon  house,  a  Canall  with  fine  Carpe,  where  I 
design  to  have  Ducks  and  Geese,  so  that  if  you’l  take  a  trip 
over  you  will  alwaies  find  something  or  other  that  shall  be 
good  for  you;  and  for  Butcher’s  meat  we  have  the  best  that 
ever  I  tasted;  for  this  we  pay  1500  Livres  a  year,  which  is 
agreed  by  every  body  to  be  the  cheapest  thing  in  France.  .  .  . 
If  you  direct  to  me  a  Lucienne,  proche  S1  Germains  en  Laye, 
par  Paris, — it  will  come  safe. 

In  the  intervals  of  this  rural  life  she  found  time  for 
social  matters,  and  even  a  touch  of  scandal;  thus  on 
13  October  1724  she  says  that  M.  St.  Maure  had  gone  to 
England  to  see  ‘all  the  curiositys  he  coud’,  carrying  with 
him  a  letter  from  Sir  Redmond  to  Lord  Arran  ‘that  he 
might  be  well  entertain’d  at  Oxford’ ;  she  goes  on : 

What  fortune  Sr  John  Cotton1  has  had;  he  has  bin  hunting 
after  widows  to  purpose  I  think,  sure  this  will  make  him  soake 
champaign  at  home  now,  and  not  live  altogether  upon  the 
publick  as  he  used  to  doe. 

A  few  days  later  she  sends  ‘a  muff  and  Palatine — ’t  is  the 
prittyst  I  coud  get,  and  in  the  height  of  the  mode’  to  her 
sister-in-law;  a  palatine  was  a  fur  tippet. 

At  Christmas  she  reminds  her  brother  that  he  had 
promised 

to  send  over  the  strong  beer,  it  may  be  directed  to  his 
Excelency  Sr  Patrick  Lawless,  Ambassadour  of  Spain,  con- 

1  If  this  is  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  third  baronet,  he  had  just  lost 
his  second  wife,  daughter  of  James  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
succeeded  Addison  in  that  position;  she  was  a  widow  when  Cotton 
married  her. 
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sign’d  to  Messrs  Arbuthnot  and  Companie  at  Rouen,  who  has 
promised  that  it  shall  be  safely  deliver’d  that  way  to  me.  I 
must  also  desire  you  will  be  so  kind  to  inform  me  what  number 
of  bottles  there  are,  by  whom  it  is  to  come  and  when,  that  care 
must  be  taken  against  it  amiss. 

This  is  interesting,  both  as  showing  that  the  lady  treated 
‘amiss’  as  a  verb,  and  because,  with  a  vineyard  of  her  own, 
she  still  sighed  for  Shardeloes  home-brewed.  She  was  at 
the  time  an  expectant  mother,  though  destined  never  to 
have  a  child  which  lived;  at  all  events  her  desire  for  beer 
was  vehement,  and  when  it  arrived  she  wrote,  2  January 
1724  o.s.: 

I  give  you  abundance  of  thanks  for  the  beer,  that  quantity 
will  last  me  a  vast  while,  tho’  I  must  tell  you  I  drink  very  hard 
of  malt  liquor  when  I  can  get  it,  but  small  beer  is  forced  to  doe 
for  want  of  better. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  solicitude  for  a 
modest  quencher;  politically  and  economically  the  lady 
was  exiled.  She  must  have  endured  many  unpleasant 
scenes,  but  then 

Such  power  hath  Beer.  The  heart  which  Grief  hath  canker’d 
Hath  one  unfailing  remedy — the  Tankard. 

The  various  gifts  from  her  brother  always  produced  very 
sincere  expressions  of  gratitude,  but  the  remittance  of 
money  always  caused  great  anxiety.  For  instance,  she 
wrote  on  7  March  1724  o.s. : 

.  .  .  having  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  get  the  note  changed  for 
me;  ’t  is  very  certain  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more  for  my 
mother’s  note,  but  the  reason  of  this  great  difference  is  the  fall 
of  the  money  which  has  bin  since  I  received  hers;  I  had  for 
hers  one  thousand  five  hundred  ninety  one  livers  three  sols, 
and  but  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  eight  livers 
four  sols  for  yours,  but ’t  is  very  well  I  have  got  so  much  for 
we  are  very  soon  to  have  another  diminution  which  will  demo¬ 
lish  us  poor  folks ;  but  if  they  wou’d  but  fix  it  at  something  or 
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other  I  shou’d  be  satisfyed,  but  realy  as  ’t  is  now  ’t  is  horrid 
disagreeable  for  one  does  not  know  now  what  one  has.  ’T  is 
very  likely  this  money  I  received  from  you  in  a  week’s  time 
may  not  be  a  quarter  the  value ’t  is  now,  actions  rise  consider¬ 
ably, — they  are  now  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  they  say 
will  certainly  come  to  four  thousand  in  a  very  little  time. 

v Although  so  filled  with  high  finance  her  ladyship  was 
always  vague  when  it  was  a  question  of  her  own  indebted¬ 
ness;  she  had  some  idea  of  visiting  England  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1726,  but  her  brother’s  reply  (of  which  there  is 
a  draft  in  his  own  writing)  stopped  that.  On  1 3  February 
1726  he  wrote : 

You  may  be  assur’d  I  sho’d  be  very  glad  to  see  you  if  your 
journey  co’d  be  any  waies  serviceable  and  advantagious  to  you, 
but ’t  is  ye  opinion  of  all  your  freinds  yfc  if  you  sho’d  come  over 
at  this  time  it  wo’d  be  of  great  prejudice  to  your  affaires,  and 
might  stirr  up  ye  Creditors  to  give  opposicon  to  your  intended 
Act,  who  at  present  seem  pretty  quiet.  And  as  for  any  composi¬ 
tion  ’t  is  in  vaine  for  you  or  any  one  else  to  attempt  without  a 
sume  of  money  to  give  downe  to  each  Creditor  at  the  time  you 
offer  to  compound;  so  yl  unless  you  have  such  a  sume  ready 
you  wo’d  only  exasperate  ye  Creditors  and  expose  yourselfe  to 
theire  clamours. 

The  Everards  were  by  no  means  lonely :  some  of  their 
visitors  were  out-and-out  Jacobites — Lord  Falkland  (the 
sixth  Viscount),  I.ord  Riverstown  (he  was  presumably 
the  second  Lord  Nugent  of  Riverston,  who  had  been  out¬ 
lawed),  Lord  Delvin,  who  may  have  been  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Westmeath,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  that  is,  the  third 
Duke,  Lady  Clanricard,  the  Duchess  of  Kingston— and 
then  Lady  Everard  wrote  at  Christmas  1727  to  say: 

Poor  Lady  Marr  has  for  this  month  past  entirely  lost  her 
senses,  occasion’d  as  they  say  by  a  fright,  some  turn  it  to  love 
letters  discovered,  others  to  Politick  one,  and  others  to  scruples 
of  Religion;  time  which  discovers  all  will  bring  the  real  cause 
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to  light,  and  will  I  beleive  bring  forth  as  staunch  a  roman 
Catholick  as  has  appear’d  for  some  time.  ’T  is  certainly  a 
strange  medley  of  stuff  and  has  bin  the  publick  conversation  in 
this  part. .  . .  The  people  about  her  appear  to  be  as  mad  as  she  is. 

Frances,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  had  married  the  twenty-third  Earl  of  Mar,  and  was 
officially  declared  a  lunatic  in  March  1730,  but  lived  on 
until  1761. 

One  feels  that  in  actual  life  the  Everards  had  all  the 
engaging  qualities  which  County  Tipperary  at  its  best 
can  produce;  unluckily  after  two  centuries  we  see  them 
impecunious  and  somewhat  querulous.  Once  indeed  her 
ladyship  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  say  to  someone  in  France 
(possibly  a  creditor)  that  her  rich  relatives  were  keeping 
her  out  of  money  which  was  hers;  this  story  came  over  to 
England  and  it  eventually  reached  her  brother’s  ears.  He 
•traced  it  back  to  its  source  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister 
which  brought  such  vehement  denials  and  self-righteous 
vindication  that  the  lady  seemed  to  protest  too  much,  and 
was  certainly  guilty.  Evidently  she  was  forgiven  because 
of  the  legacy  and  annuity  already  mentioned  which  her 
brother  left  her;  but  she  lost  her  best  friend  in  him;  there 
can  have  been  no  more  strong  beer  from  Shardeloes,  and 
she  must  have  been  driven  to  drink  ‘none,  or  drink  it 
small’. 

By  1740  her  nephew  William,  wanting  to  tidy  up  his 
father’s  estate,  sent  a  release  for  the  Everards  to  sign;  this 
brought  a  letter  from  Mignot,  where  she  then  lived, 
written  by  Lady  Eiverard  to  her  sister-in-law,  William’s 
mother : 

I  engaged  Lord  Barrymore1  to  come  here  from  Paris  with  a 
friend  of  his  to  witness  our  perfecting  the  said  Instrument,  but 
upon  his  Lordship’s  reading  of  it  he  found  it  too  general,  and 

1  The  thrice-married  fourth  Earl,  ninth  Viscount,  and  twenty-second 
Baron. 
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said  positively  he  would  not  be  a  witness  to  a  release  which  in 
his  judgement  he  cou’d  not  think  proper  for  us  to  sign  ...  as 
Lawyers  often  officiously  insert  in  such  Instruments  something 
of  their  own  hand  more  than  is  necessary  to  accommodate  a 
difference  in  Question — you  can’t  I  hope  blame  me  for  offering 
the  objections  my  friends  make  against  the  one  sent  for  us  to 
sign. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Drake  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  an  Irish 
peer,  or  by  the  reasoning  of  a  bankrupt  baronet’s  wife; 
the  instrument  was  intended  to  tie  them  up  thoroughly, 
so  the  whip  was  cracked,  and  the  release,  duly  executed 
but  with  other  than  the  witnesses  intended,  now  rests 
amongst  the  Shardeloes  papers. 

There  is  a  kind  of  epilogue  to  the  story  of  the  Everards 
which  seems  so  typical  of  the  Ireland  of  the  day  that  it 
deserves  to  be  added.  In  1758  it  seems  that  both  Sir 
Everard  and  his  wife  had  died  in  France;  she  had  outlived 
him,  but  neither  had  made  a  will,  since  neither  was  owner 
of  anything  to  leave.  It  turned  out  though  that  the  Fet- 
hard  estate  had  not  been  wholly  alienated,  for  Mr.  George 
Everard  wrote  to  William  Drake  in  the  hope  that  he 

will  be  convinced  of  the  thruth  of  what  I  say.  Since  Sr  Red¬ 
mond  and  Lady  Everard  are  gone  there  is  no  person  I  would 
be  soe  well  pleased  to  be  in  the  possession  of  that  Estate  as 
your  honour  from  the  character  you  bear, — which  is  what 
offers  at  present  from.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

A  certain  Mr.  Barton  comes  into  the  picture  with  a  title 
which  required  Mr.  Drake’s  assent  to  perfect  it,  and 
Mr.  Everard  in  another  letter  showed  how  genuinely 
unpleasant  Mr.  Barton  was  : 

He  stole  a  march  upon  my  aged  father,  and  had  him  taken  upon 
a  pursuivant’s  attachment  for  contempt,  for  not  Lodging  the 
rents  in  the  Exchequer  as  it  was  ordered.  I  offered  bail  to  the 
attachment,  but  out  of  spite  would  not  take  bail,  but  hurry’d 
him  to  Dublin  under  a  Strong  guard,  which  is  above  seventy 
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miles.  I  went  with  him  and  gave  bail,  and  have  since  Lodgd 
the  money,  which  Barton  cannot  come  at  without  making  out 
a  title,  which  I  hope  he  never  will.  My  father  was  but  a  few 
days  after  coming  home  when  he  was  saised  with  a  Violant 
Pluracy  and  inflammation,  and  died  the  twelfth  day. 

It  all  smacks  of  Castle  Rackrent ,  and  the  idiom  is  certainly 
not  English :  ‘I  hold  the  Possession  of  part  of  the  Lands 
which  was  never  given  to  Mr  Barton,  in  hops,  Sir,  that  it 
will  be  to  you  I  will  give  it.’  There  the  story  fades,  but 
Mr.  Everard  was  well  advised  to  try  his  blarney  on  the 
wealthy  and  influential  Mr.  Drake,  who  sought  legal 
advice  in  the  matter  at  all  events. 

THE  LAST  PENN  OF  PENN 

Our  last  character  was  based  upon  scores,  if  not  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  letters ;  the  one  now  before  us  rests  entirely  upon 
a  single  witness,  who  is  luckily  a  very  good  one.  Though 
not  a  regular  biographer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertshaw  was 
well  able  to  express  the  character  of  one  whom  he  knew 
well;  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Narrative  already 
quoted : 

On  May  28,  1716,  I  was  instituted  to  ye  Vicarage  of  Penn  at 
ye  presentation  of  rny  good  friend  Roger  Penn,  of  Penn,  Esqre. 
This  gentleman  died  unmarried,1  as  did  likewise  all  his  three 
brothers  &  four  sisters,  except  Sarah  ye  eldest  sister  who  was 
married  to  Sr  Nathaniel  Curzon,  Barfc,  of  Kedleston  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  &  having  a  numerous  offspring  by  him  ye  Penn  estate 
descended  through  her  to  ye  Family  of  Curzon,  Mr  Penn  dying 

1  In  March  1732;  Hcarne  allows  him  many  excellent  qualities,  ‘ex¬ 
tremely  charitable  to  the  Poor,  and  kept  up  the  good  old  English  hospita¬ 
lity’,  but  adds,  ‘he  hath  lived  for  some  considerable  time  almost  altogether 
in  his  Room,  keeping  no  company,  being  as  it  were  in  a  crazed  condition’. 
Remarks  &  Collections ,  1921,  vol.  xi,  p.  43.  Mr.  Robertshaw  was  in  a  far 
better  position  to  know  his  man  than  the  bitter  and  secluded  scholar. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Penn,  1935,  p.  136,  had  only 
the  Hearne  reference  available  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Roger  Penn 
was  not  in  such  a  bad  way  as  the  Oxford  antiquary  suggests. 
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intestate.  He,  Mr  Penn,  had  his  education  at  Trinity  College 
in  Oxford,  3c  was  one  of  ye  best  bred  country-gentlemen  I  ever 
saw,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  a  very  excellent  3c  agreeable 
Companion  when  he  was  perfectly  well.  I  say  when  he  was 
perfectly  well  because,  being  apt  to  drink  more  than  did  him 
good,  he  was  sorely  afflicted  with  ye  Gout  by  intervals;  3c 
either  that  or  some  constitutional  Disorder  occasion’d  him  to  be 
one  while  deeply  melancholy,  &  then  again  in  ye  other  extreme 
tout jour  gay,  all  alacrity,  vivacity,  3c  action ;  which  vicissitute  I 
observed  to  attend  him  a  great  part  of  his  life.  Pie  had  a  very 
good  memory,  3c  wou’d  often  repeat  beautifull  3c  sometimes 
long  passages  out  of  ye  Classicks,  especially  ye  Poets ;  3c  that 
with  such  propriety  3c  niceness  of  taste  as  demonstrated  that 
he  throughly  understood  what  he  said,  3c  enter’d  into  ye  very 
spirit  3c  genius  of  his  Author.  And  he  had  ye  happy  knack  of 
applying  such  sentences  as  occasion  offer’d  in  conversation  to 
ye  great  delight  of  all  ye  merry  mortals  about  him.  He  cou’d 
admirably  adapt  himself  to  all  tempers  as  well  as  to  all  sizes  of 
understanding,  but  principally  loved  a  generous  openness  & 
ingenuity  of  heart;  3c  abhorr’d  nothing  more  than  tricking  3c 
hypocrisy,  3c  little  narrow-soul’d  stingy  doings.  In  short  few 
people  have  less  faults  than  he  had,  3c  much  fewer  have  so 
many  vertues.  His  judgment  made  him  a  firm  Member  of  ye 
Church  establish’d,  3c  his  integrity  made  him  choose  to  be, 
rather  than  appear,  godly.  Infidelity  as  well  as  occasional  con- 
formity  he  often  used  to  express  abhorrence  ol,  3c  wou’d 
severely  lash  those  Saints  in  countenance  whose  practice  he 
did  not  observe  to  be  more  vertuous  than  that  of  their  less 
ostentatious  neighbours.  He  made  very  shrewd  remarks  both 
upon  persons  3c  things,  3c  was  seldom  mistaken  in  his  conjec¬ 
tures.  As  he  was  born  so  he  died,  ye  last  of  all  his  Family,1  in 
March  1731  being  buried  on  ye  20th  at  Penn  near  his  own  Seat 
in  ye  middle  Isle.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  agreed  that  we  have  here  a  sketch  of  a  man  with 
considerable  ability,  and  no  incentive  to  exercise  it;  so 

1  The  last  male  he  means,  for  the  present  Earl  Howe  is  descended  from 
Sarah  Penn. 
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indolent  that  he  did  not  trouble  to  make  his  will;  the 
ancient  family  of  Penn  of  Penn  was  worn  out. 

r 

THE  FADING  OUT  OF  THE  TYR WHITTS 

Our  next  character  was  a  lady  who  happened  to  be  first 
cousin  of  Lady  Everard,  who  was  also  her  godmother,  but 
no  two  women  could  possibly  have  differed  more  directly 
in  temperament.  She  happens  also  to  furnish  another 
instance  of  an  ancient  family  dying  out  so  far  as  its  main 
stem  was  concerned.1 

The  Tyrwhitts  were  a  knightly  family  in  Lincolnshire 
from  early  times;  thus  Sir  William,  of  Kettleby,  was  at 
Agincourt,  and  fourth  in  descent  from  him  was  Sir 
Robert,  a  vice-admiral  who  died  in  1548;  he  was  grantee 
of  Stainfield,  which  had  been  the  site  of  a  large  priory  of 
Benedictine  nuns.  Sir  Robert  knew  not  that  'being 
abbey  land,  a  curse  will  go  with  it  as  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  lay-hands’,2  and  built  a  spacious  mansion  of 
stone,  surrounding  a  court,  of  which  only  one  wing 
lasted  even  three  centuries,  whilst  his  family  died  out 
in  two  centuries.  In  1603  King  James,  on  his  way 
from  Scotland  to  take  up  the  English  crown,  stopped  at 
Stain  field  and  knighted  Phillip  Tyrwhitt  and  his  son 
Edward,  making  the  father  a  baronet.3  The  fifth  baronet, 
by  two  marriages,  had  fifteen  children,  but  they  dwindled 
rapidly  in  number;  his  second  wife,  who  married  without 
her  mother’s  consent,  was  Alary,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Drake;  she  was  a  methodical  person  who  entered  in  a  nice 
calf-bound  volume  full  particulars  of  each  of  her  twelve 
children,  even,  sometimes,  to  the  hour  of  their  birth,  the 

1  From  a  collateral  branch  sprang  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  (1730-86),  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  editor  of 
Chaucer,  and  a  good  critic  of  literature. 

2  Reliquiae  Hearnianae,  2  Mar.  1721. 

3  Notes  of  the  Family  of  Tyrwhitt ,  by  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  1858,  1872, 
pp.  14-18;  and  Collins’s  Baronetage,  1720,  vol.  i,  p.  248. 
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cost  of  their  christening,  and  the  expenditure  on  their 
early  wardrobes.  Of  the  three  girls  Mary  became  insane 
and  lived  long,  Frances  remained  a  spinster  and  dwelt 
with  infinite  dignity  in  Westminster,  being  known  in  the 
family  as  ‘the  lady  of  Great  George  Street’,  and  finally 
came  Sarah,  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  In  spite  of 
having  the  Earl  of  Lincoln1  as  godfather,  or  because  she 
had  Lady  Everard  for  her  godmother,  Sarah  did  the  same 
as  many  with  a  worse  start  in  life — she  married  the  wrong 
man,  a  rascal  named  Samuel  Waddington.  She  left  him 
and  lived  obscurely  with  her  daughter,  supported  by  an 
allowance  which  her  brother  Sir  John,  the  sixth  and  last 
baronet,  made  her.  When  he  died  in  1760  he  left  her  a 
legacy  of  £100  and  an  annuity  of  £50,  but  unluckily  did 
not  declare  it  for  her  separate  and  sole  use,  and  the 
horrible  Waddington  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Miss 
Frances  Tyrwhitt  from  the  Tennis  Court  Coffee-house, 
near  the  Treasury,  Westminster,  3  August  1760: 

Madam, 

I  condole  with  you  upon  the  Loss  of  your  Brother,  and  since 
it  was  the  Will  of  Heaven  to  remove  him  from  hence,  I  doubt 
not  but  that  you  will  bear  it  with  a  becoming  Resignation. 

1  lowever  extraordinary  this  Letter  may  appear  to  you  from  a 
Chain  of  unhappy  Circumstances  for  some  years  past,  I  could 
not  avoid  addressing  you  in  this  manner,  especially  as  you  did 
not  think  proper  to  favour  me  with  a  personal  Interview. 

You  cannot  now,  Madam,  think  it  improper  that  I  beg  to 
know  where  Mrs  Waddington  and  my  Child  are,  as  I  know  of 
no  one  but  yourself  that  can  inform  me;  and  I  likewise  hope 
you  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint  me  what  Dispositions  have 
been  made  (if  any)  by  the  late  Sir  John  De  la  Fountain  Tyrwhitt 
that  concern  me  as  the  Husband  of  your  Sister,  whose  Right 

1  Apparently  this  was  Henry  Clinton,  twenty-second  Earl,  who  held 
many  posts:  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  Constable  of  the  Tower;  Joint 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  sounds  the  most  lucrative  in  1715-23  ;  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Pelham. 
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as  a  Coheir  by  the  Will  of  her  Father  you  cannot  think  it 
strange  that  I  enquire  after. 

However  blameable  I  may  appear  to  you  for  any  part  of  my 
Conduct  since  I  married  your  Sister,  and  whatever  Resentment 
could  exist  against  her  (whose  only  Crime  was  marrying  me), 
I  should  hope  would  now  subside.  She  has  been  punished 
with  banishment  for  eleven  years ,  and  I  ever  treated  with  a 
solemn  contempt,  as  if  your  sister  had  married  a  person  vastly 
beneath  her,  and  this  joined  to  so  long  and  absolute  a  Separa¬ 
tion  from  her  I  cannot  hope  but  will  have  some  Weight  in  the 
Breast  of  a  sister,  and  prevail  with  you,  Madam,  as  you  hope 
to  be  forgiven  by  the  Almighty,  not  to  be  an  Instrument  of 
keeping  me  and  Mrs  Waddington  any  longer  asunder,  to  whom 
you  may  be  assured  I  shall  make  it  my  Study  to  act  with  the 
greatest  Tenderness,  and  endeavour  to  make  her  all  the  amends 
in  my  power  for  any  Faults  I  may  have  committed. 

I  will  hope,  Madam,  for  a  candid  answer  to  this  Letter;  and 
that  you  will  faithfully  represent  these  my  purposes  to  Mr3 
Waddington,  that  whatever  prejudices  she  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  against  me,  the  unjust  ones  may  be  wiped  away. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  sincere  Wishes  for  your  Prosperity 
and  Happiness,  and  am 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant 

The  scamp  could  certainly  write  a  plausible  letter;  his  un¬ 
fortunate  wife  was  far  less  sophisticated,  and  the  following 
is  one  of  many  pathetic  notes  to  her  sister  Frances,  who 
had  promised  that  she  ‘would  not  be  wanting  in  kindness 
to  you  and  your  daughter’ ;  she  writes  from  Staindrop,  in 
Durham,  on  i  March  1761 : 

Dear  Sister, 

I  received  your  kind  Letter  &  return  my  best  thanks  for  it, 
&  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  much  out  of  order;  I  am  just 
now  not  very  well,  having  a  pain  in  my  face  &  teeth,  was  in 
my  Stomach  about  a  week  ago,  but  I  hope  it  will  go  off  again. 

I  am  surprised  how  Mr.  Waddington  can  rob  me  again,  I 
think  now  he  might  very  well  be  easy,  he  got  all  I  had. 

I  have  never  heard  anything  of  him  since  I  have  been  in  this 
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country,  &  was  in  hopes  I  should  not,  it  makes  me  quite 
uneasy;  perhaps  he’ll  come  here  Sc  rob  me  of  what  little  I 
have  here.  Surely  he  does  not  know  where  I  am,  if  he  does 
would  not  it  be  better  for  me  to  move  ?  I  am  quite  unhappy 
about  it. 

I  hope  he  cannot  meddle  with  Peggy, — to  be  sure  if  he  is  to 
get  it  from  me  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 


When  Mr  Drake  said  I  was  to  get  mourning  &  a  ring,  which 
I  have  not  got  yet,  on  Mr  Hill  seeing  part  of  your  Letter  he 
lent  me  money;  I  owe  about  30  pounds  between  him  Sc  a 
Tradesman  beside  him,  how  must  I  get  ’em  paid?  I  beg,  my 
dear  Sister,  you’ll  be  so  kind  as  to  say  something  to  satisfy 
them,  if  you  wou’d  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  pay  ’em  with, — you  might  pay  yourself  by  s toping  it 
by  little  Sc  little,  Sc  it  wou’d  not  hurt  you  so  much,  but  Mr  Hill 
will  stop  it  alltogether.  I  did  inform  you  some  time  ago  that  I 
was  behindhand,  Sc  in  geting  some  extraordinary  latly  has 
made  me  more  so.  I  have  not  now  two  guineas  in  ye  House, 
Sc  am  sure  Mr  Hill  will  not  lend  me  any  more  without  an  order 
from  you.  Whilst  he  thought  of  having  ye  Hundred  Pounds 
to  pay  me  he  wou’d  lend  me,  but  I  must  not  deceive  him,  but 
tell  him  ye  truth.  1  never  borrowed  but  was  in  hopes  to  pay  it 
again,  Sc  he  was  sure  of  it  or  I  dare  say  wou’d  not  have  lent 
me  any,  and  this  I  thought  wou’d  have  set  me  quite  clare,  Sc 
have  got  me  some  little  things  that  I  wanted;  but ’t  is  not  right 
to  perpose  anything  in  this  world,  there  is  no  certainty  in  it. 
But  one  tiling  I  hope  I  am  certain  of, — in  having  you  allways 
my  Friend,  I  am  sure  it  shall  be  my  studdy  allways  to  keep  you 
so.  It  gives  me  some  ease  to  write  my  mind  in  full  to  you,  I 
have  nobody  here  to  speak  to,  nor  have  ever  mention’d  any 
thing  about  my  Familly ;  all  that  has  been  known  here  has  been 
thro’  Mr  Drake  telling  his  Sister,  I  hope  you’ll  be  so  kind  as 
to  write  soon,  I  have  told  you  all  my  destress.  Sc  also  that 
you’ll  forgive  this  trouble  I  give;  as  this  is  ye  first  of  March  I 
will  not  conclude  this  without  congratulating  you  on  ye  23d,  Sc 
wish  you  many,  many  returns  of  ye  day.  Peggy  joyns  with  me 
in  ye  same  wishes  Sc  kind  Love,  which  concludes  her  who  is, 
Dear  Sister,  Yr  ever  affec1  sister 
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The  poor  lady  usually  suffered  from  tooth-ache,  or 
wind,  or  some  uncomfortable  symptom;  she  was  one  of 
those  who  have  no  idea  of  doing  anything  to  help  them¬ 
selves  out  of  trouble,  and  invariably  lived  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  subsistence  line.  A  few  months  after  the 
above  letter  she  writes  again : 

I  am  just  now  better  in  my  stomach  ...  as  to  Supper  I  seldom 
eat  any  but  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  &  pudding  is  my  chief 
living.  I  have  used  myself  to  live  low  for  Peggy’s  sake, 
that  indeed  now  I  don’t  miss  meat  at  all,  except  ’t  is  a  little 
chicking,  or  something  that  is  tender,  I  eat  none.  .  .  .  Ye  other 
day  I  was  at  Peircebridge  where  they  told  me  I  have  been 
advertized,  but  only  my  Christen1  name  mention’d,  so  thank 
God  I  am  not  found  yet,  I  am  sure  I  cou’d  be  want’d  for  no 
good,  for  I  have  nothing  to  spair.  .  .  .  One  thing,  my  Dear 
Sister,  I  will  beg  of  you,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  at  me, 
which  is  one  of  your  cast  gowns;  I  am  sure  you  leave  off  better 
than  I  can  aford  to  buy.  Your  brown  silk  one  that  was  sent 
me  so  long  ago  is  my  best,  that  which  I  got  at  Lincoln  was  so 
light  a  silk  I  told  Mrs  Brown  it  wou’d  not  do  for  me  long,  but 
it  will  do  for  my  dear  Girl,  so  1  must  do  as  1  can  except  your 
goodness  will  bestow  one  on  me.  I  am  sure  no  one  here  will 
know  you  have  wore  it,  &  1  shall  think  it  an  honour.  .  .  . 

In  a  postscript  she  says  that  she  had  been  asked  to  'sign 
some  writing’,  and,  without  saying  what  it  was,  adds  : 

What  does  Mr  Waddington  want  to  get  my  child  from  me  ?  he 
may  take  my  life,  but  I  hope,  my  dear  Sister,  you’ll  never  let 
him  have  her.  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr  Drake  for  taking  her 
Fortune  into  his  care,  &  hope  if  anythink  happens  to  me  he  or 
you  will  take  her  also.  If  I  thought  yl  I  shou’d  die  easy  when 
it  pleasures  God  to  call  me. 

Providence  was  mindful  of  the  unhappy  lady,  for  when 

1  Does  she  mean  ‘maiden  name’,  for  so  common  a  Christian  name  as 
Sarah  could  lead  nowhere? 
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sister  Frances  died  in  1776  William  Drake  broke  the  news 
to  her  and  added : 

She  has  been  pleas’d  to  appoint  me  her  sole  executor.  She  has 
given  £650  to  me  on  Trust  to  pay  the  Interest  to  your  sole  & 
separate  use,  &  in  case  you  survive  your  husband  to  pay  you 
the  Principal,  but  in  case  of  your  Death  in  the  Lifetime  of  your 
husband,  it  goes  to  your  Daughter. 

There  was  also  a  direct  legacy  of  £50  for  the  mother  and 
daughter,  and  he  finishes  by  telling  both  to  get  'proper 
mourning’  for  which  he  would  pay.  In  the  end  he  paid 
£50  for  the  mourning  apart  from  the  legacy,  and  the  poor 
lady  was  much  affected :  'Your  goodness  far  exceeds  my 
deserts,  I  cou’d  not  expect  so  much,  nor  indeed  anything.’ 
Mrs.  Waddington  was  then  at  Gainford  and  wrote  later 
about  the  interest : 

In  case  Peggy  is  marri’d  before  her  Interest  becomes  due,  you’ll 
be  so  kind  as  to  pay  it  to  her,  as  she  may  want  odd  things  on 
the  occasion,  and  she  thinks  Mr  Cradock  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  I  hope  she’ll  be  happy  as  there  seem  to  be  a  great 
liken  of  both  sides.  As  to  his  private  affairs  I  can’t  see  into  ’em, 
but  I  know  he  made  a  good  Husband  &  a  good  son.  ITis 
mother  lives  with  him  now  and  told  me  he  had  four  Hundred 
a  year.  His  brother  wou’d  have  introduced  him  to  a  great 
Fortune,  but  he  preferr’d  my  Daughter  before  her,  so  how  it 
may  happen  God  knows. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Cradock  then  comes  on  the  scene;  he 
writes  quite  well  but  has  an  inexplicable  habit  of  prefixing 
a  redundant  aspirate  to  the  adverb  'as’  thus :  'I  should  take 
it  has  a  favour’,  'Has  I  never  heard  any  more  .  .  .’.  At  the 
end  of  1789  he  learned  that  Mary  Tyrwhitt  (the  insane 
sister  who  had  died  in  1780)  had  a  bond  from  her  brother, 
Sir  John,  which  had  never  been  taken  up  because  she  had 
died  without  other  property  in  her  own  right.  He  explains 
this  to  Mr.  Drake’s  solicitor :  'It  was  not  safe  for  Mrs  Wad¬ 
dington  or  anybody  else  to  take  administration  has  my 
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wife’s  father  was  alive,  but  now  he  has  been  dead  this  six 
months  or  more,  therefore  Mrs  Waddington  will  take 
administration.  .  .  He  goes  on  to  say  how  hard  it  was 
for  him  and  his  wife,  formerly  Peggy  Waddington,  ‘to  be 
kept  from  the  money,  &  with  my  small  Family  &  but  a 
small  income  to  keep  them  on.  I  have  ten  children  &  my 
wife  now  at  down  lying.’ 

All  was  made  right  before  Mrs.  Waddington  died  in 
March  1794,  and  this  simple  story  can  be  closed  with  a 
note  from  Peggy  herself,  who  turns  out  to  have  rejoiced 
all  these  years  in  the  name  of  Margaretta.  Anyhow,  Mrs. 
Margaretta  Cradock,  on  10  July  1810,  writes  to  Mr.  T.  D. 
Tyrwhitt-Drake  with  all  the  papers  about  the  bond  and 
Mary  Tyrwhitt’s  non  compos  state :  ‘From  your  goodness  to 
my  children  &  self  I  should  be  very  sorry  the  papers 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  my  family,  or  occasion 
any  inquirys  or  trouble  hereafter.’  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  Peggy,  with  her  extensive  family,  behaved  in  an 
exemplary  way. 
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|  ^HAT  power  which  erring  men  call  chance’  has 
i  played  odd  tricks  amongst  our  papers,  some- 
JL  times  preserving  a  complete  story  in  one  or  more 
documents,  at  other  times  restricting  it  to  a  hint  in  a  single 
letter,  or  again  furnishing  such  a  complete  dossier  that 
drastic  selection  is  needed  to  bring  the  tale  within 
moderate  compass. 

The  very  different  stories  in  the  present  chapter  give 
examples  of  them  all;  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  the  volu¬ 
minous  cases  which  give  most  trouble,  and  the  first  seemed 
intractable,  but  the  ingenuous  duplicity  of  the  leading 
character  in  it  appeared  to  justify  an  attempt  to  let  Mr. 
Cookson  reveal  himself  in  his  letters. 


THE  GO-BETWEEN 

The  purchase  of  a  small  estate  is  a  prosaic  subject,  but 
when  handled  by  a  master  of  petty  intrigue  it  can  be  nearly 
amusing — 250  years  after  the  event. 

Mr.  John  James  was  a  barrister  whose  home  was  at 
Felsted,  Essex,  but  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Serjeant 
Thomas  Waller1  he  became  interested  in  various  estates  in 
Oxfordshire;  close  to  them  was  the  parish  of  Steeple  Bar¬ 
ton.  At  the  beginning  (New  Style)  of  the  year  1697  this 
manor  was  held  by  Richard  Eyre,  but  somewhat  precari¬ 
ously  for  it  was  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgagees  were 
making  Mr.  Eyre  very  uncomfortable.  He  sent  particulars 
of  the  property  therefore  to  Mr.  James,  and  said  he  could 

1  The  Serjeant  was  of  the  fifth  generation,  whilst  the  poet  was  of  the 
third  generation,  from  a  common  ancestor;  so  they  were  related,  but 
distantly.  See  the  excellent  pedigree  in  Berry’s  Bucks.  Pedigrees,  1837. 
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be  found  ‘at  Mr  Watt’s  house  in  Babb  May’s  Meuze,  near 
Sl  James  Church,  in  Germaine  Street’.1 

On  22  February  letters  begin  to  appear  from  Edward 
Cookson,  who  had  evidently  been  asked  to  look  into  the 
matter  by  Mr.  James;  after  much  verbiage  he  says: 

I  would  not  have  you  let  Mr  Eyre  know  that  you  have  writ 
to  me  about  it,  nor  would  I  have  Mr  Dalby  be  acquainted  with 
it,  if  fairly  it  can  be  prevented.  I  confesse  there  is  little  credit 
to  be  given  to  what  Mr  Eyre  saith,  but  make  a  friend  of  Shuck- 
forth  if  you  can,  he  can  do  what  he  will  almost  in  it. 

A  good  deal  of  detail  follows  which  we  can  skip,  for 
Mr.  Cookson’s  real  qualities  as  a  negotiator  only  appear 
fully  in  his  next  letters,  the  first  is  dated : 

Febry.  27th  1696/7 

Mr  Dalby  and  myself  have  had  a  meeting  on  Wedensday  last 
to  debate  ye  whole  affair,  and  to  be  just  to  Mr  Dalby  I  cannot 
omit  to  intimate  unto  you  how  much  you  stand  obliged  to  him 
for  his  candor  and  equity  in  his.  management  thereof;  you  could 
not,  I  am  bold  to  say,  have  fallen  into  better  hands,  his  methods 
of  proceeding  being  so  fair  and  unbyass ’d  that  indeed  I  could 
not  have  expected  it  from  him;  I  am  sure  you  could  not  have 
found  him  more  justly  &  kindly  plyant  had  he  been  of  your 
own  choosing.  And  to  convince  you  thereof  we  have  both 
unanimously  concluded  to  set  yc  whole  which  is  Mr  Eyre’s  part 
solely  at  20  years’  value,  and  that  part  in  which  he  hath  but  a 
third  part  at  6  years’  value  where  the  copies  are  full,  and  at 
13  years’  value  where  there  is  but  one  life  onely,  but  for  the 
just  estimate  of  the  particulars  we  must  meet  oftner  than  once 
ere  we  can  agree  thereon;  but  I  think  I  may  assure  you  that 
you  shall  meet  with  all  the  fairnesse  therein  you  can  reasonably 
expect,  for  instead  of  declaiming  against  I  must  comend  ye 
moderation  I  meet  with.  .  .  . 

1  The  name  of  the  not  very  heroic  member  of  the  Royal  household 
attached  to  the  Mews  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Pepys’s  Diary :  Mr. 
Wheatley  gives  different  dates  for  his  death  at  vol.  iv,  p.  402,  and  vol.  vii, 
p.  179,  edition  1904.  The  name  can  still  be  seen  by  anyone  walking  down 
Jermyn  Street,  but  now  spelt  ‘Babmaes  S1’. 
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This  was  followed  by  an  explanatory  letter  on  2  March : 

I  doubt  not  but  you  have  little  lesse  than  wondred  that  in 
my  last  I  wrote  so  encomiastically  of  Mr  Dalby,  but  you  may 
assure  yourself ’t  was  not  without  designe,  for  he  a  long  time 
insisted  on  25  &  24,  and  would  not  be  brought  down  below 
23  years’  purchase  for  ye  whole,  when  it  should  be  rated  & 
settled  by  us,  whereupon  I  urged  yt  it  was  churchland,  of 
which  kind  20  years’  value  was  as  much  as  any  where  would 
be  had;  the  other  land  yl  was  not  so  should  be  worth  22  or  23 
years’  value,  which  yet  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  for 
any  land  as  Taxes  and  money  now  were,  &  finally  I  urged  him 
with  ye  unreasonablenesse  of  standing  so  stiffe  for  ye  bringing 
in  a  stranger  instead  of  yourself,  who  I  was  sure  would  not  be 
unmindful  of  any  kindnesse  he  should  show  you  in  a  fair  and 
moderate  management  of  ye  affair,  and  I  promised  him  to 
represent  Inis  moderation  to  you  in  my  next  letter,  and  that  his 
own  eyes  should  view  what  I  writ  to  you,  Sc  his  own  hands 
should  deliver  ye  letter  to  ye  post,  with  which  I  melted  him,  Sc 
accordingly  performed  what  I  promised  to  him. 

.  .  .  All  my  care  is  to  bring  down  ye  value  to  2,500**,  for  it 
is  worth  a  great  deale  more,  and  therefore  if  you  can  get  it  so, 
1  would  advise  you  by  noe  means  to  let  it  slip.  Mr  Dalby  has 
told  me  y*  Mr  Eyre  Sc  Shuckforth  are  at  great  odds  one  with 
another,  and  if  so  he  cannot  do  you  ye  service  I  hoped  for.  .  .  . 

On  the  very  same  day  the  impoverished  Mr.  Eyre  writes 
in  the  diluted  ink  of  penury : 

My  mother  going  to  Rochester  at  this  evening  tide,  Sc  has 
enjoyn’d  on  me  to  waite  on  her  downe,  which  I  could  not 
deny  to  do;  therefore  I  beg  of  you  to  lett  my  cozen  have  forty 
shillings.  Towards  ye  end  of  ye  week  shall  be  in  towne  Sc  will 
then  settle  ye  account  with  you.  I  am  so  disappointed  of 
promises  yt  forces  me  to  trouble  you,  for  which  I  am  really 
asham’d,  which  I  hope  you  will  pardon.  I  have  sent  a  receipt 
by  my  cozen,  so  with  humble  service  to  yourself  &  good 
Lady.  .  .  . 

By  11  March  Mr.  Cookson  resumes  his  letters  which 
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need  other  letters  to  explain  them;  he  seems  to  be  quali¬ 
fying  for  a  degree  in  duplicity : 

The  last  week  being  ye  Assize  Mr  Dalby  had  not  leasure  to 
attend  your  affair;  but  since  then  he  has  been  at  my  house,  we 
have  consulted  on  ye  whole  matter  with  all  exactnesse  and 
deliberation;  and  to  give  Mr  Dalby  his  due,  he  has  critically 
observed  all  ye  advantages  both  on  Mr  Eyres’s1  part  and  on 
yours  insisting  much  on  y®  Convenience  of  ye  purchase  for  you 
above  any  other  person,  and  indeed  that  Argument  has 
wrought  upon  me  more  than  all  ye  rest  for  ye  settling  ye  esti¬ 
mate,  which  now  at  last  we  are  agreed  upon;  and  tho  I  must 
own  he  has  been  too  hard  for  me  in  pressing  so  home  that 
Argument,  yet  I  must  withall  assure  you  yl  I  could  not  in 
confidence  give  him  no  allowance  for  that  consideration,  and 
if  I  have  given  you  offence  therein,  I  heartily  beg  yr  pardon; 
and  have  onely  this  to  say  in  my  vindication,  that  I  have  but 
done  for  you  what  I  would  have  done  for  myself,  were  I  in 
your  place.  If  it  is  ioo11  too  dear  for  any  other  man,  I  would 
have  given  that  iooh  rather  than  any  other  should  have  had  it, 
but  it  may  be  you  are  not  of  that  mind ;  and  as  money  now  goes 
are  not  so  hot  for  ye  bargain,  and  if  so  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  and  shall  then  heartily  wish  I  had  never  medled  in  ye 
affair.  .  .  .  We  have  agreed  (if  you  think  fit  to  submit  to  it)  yt 
ye  purchase  be  2.400**,  of  which  you  shall  both  of  you  have 
an  account  by  y°  next  post  under  both  our  hands. 

The  last  sentence  is  explained  in  a  postscript  which  says 
that  Mr.  Dalby  would  have  signed  jointly  with  Mr.  Cook- 
son,  only  he  ‘went  yesterday  to  Brackley  upon  urgent 
occasions’.  The  explanatory  letter  by  the  same  post  is 
this : 

I  thought  good  to  speed  this  if  possible  by  ye  same  post,  that 
it  might  adde  a  little  life  to  your  motions,  and  that  you  may 
shew  what  I  have  written  in  ye  other  to  Mr  Eyre  &  Mr  Shuck- 
forth  (if  you  think  it  convenient),  for  I  have  worded  that  on 

1  Mr.  Cookson  always  adds  an  ‘s’  to  Mr.  Eyre’s  name;  the  owner  did 
not  use  one,  though  he  added  an  elaborate  paraph  to  his  signature,  and 
Mr.  Cookson’s  spelling  has  generally  been  corrected. 
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purpose  to  endure1  their  view  &  to  serve  your  intrest,  for  I 
must  tell  you,  you  have  an  offer  yt  deserves  to  be  embraced  .  .  . 
wherefore  I  would  beg  of  you  not  to  leave  them  till  you  have 
fetterr’d  them  in  such  Articles  as  they  cannot  get  out  of  again, 
.  .  .  and  therefore  if  you  can,  speed  ye  affair  and  I  will  not  faile 
to  prevail  with  Mr  Dalby  to  confirm  by  ye  next  post  what  is 
now  written  in  ye  other  letter  which  incloses  this.  If  what  I 
have  written  in  ye  other  seem  like  cant  unto  you,  impute  it  I 
pray  to  my  zeale  for  your  intrest,  hearty  well  wishes  to  your 
progresse  in  ye  purchase. 

Mr.  James,  who  was  by  no  means  foolish,  dryly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  last  letter  ‘a  private  caution  to  explaine  his 
of  the  same  date’.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  a  little 
external  check  on  Mr.  Cookson’s  zeal  was  desirable,  and 
he  asked  the  opinion  of  a  Mr.  Horne,  who  may  have  been 
a  small  farmer,  living  at  Tingewick,  which  is  in  Bucks, 
and  some  miles  from  Barton.  Mr.  Horne  replied  on  14 
March : 

I  Reseved  yours  dated  March  ye  11th,  and  my  opinon  con- 
sarneng  Mr  Are’s  Estate,  I  have  made  inquierey  and  I  do  find 
that  ye  farcm  at  ioo11  a  yeare  is  yet  worth  ye  mony,  and  you 
nede  not  fere  but  ye  Rentes  will  hold  good,  but  I  do  Louke 
upon  it  to  bee  dere  Enough  at  20  yeres’  purchase,  but  it  lies  so 
Convenent  for  you  that  1  ould  not  have  you  mis  of  it.  And  I 
do  thinke  for  yc  Copie  hold  it  may  bee  worth  6  yers  purches  for 
thoues  that  are  full,  and  1 3  yeres’  purches  for  thoues  that  have 
but  on  Life,  and  it  is  my  opinon  if  you  can  have  it  for  2000 
powndes  you  need  not  fere  but  it  worth  your  monyes,  but  I 
doute  that  you  will  now  have  it  for  2000  powndes,  but  if  you 
give  more  I  thinke  it  may  bee  worth  it,  all  though  it  bee  charged 
with  these  payments,  for  there  bee  good  convenences  bee- 
longeng  to  it,  therefore  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  part  for  a 
small  mater.  I  intend  to  bee  in  London  next  wike,  if  you  have 
any  sarvis  for  me  to  doe,  pray  Let  me  here  from  you.  No  more 

1  The  use  of  this  word  in  its  primary  meaning  ‘to  harden’  is  worth 
noting. 
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at  present  but  my  sarvis  to  my  Land  Ladys  bouth,1  and  youre 
self,  I  shall  ever  Remaine  youre  sarvant  to  Comand. 

The  next  letter  displays  Mr.  Cookson’s  mind  to  the 
lowest  depth;  it  was  written  on  16  March: 

Mr  Eyre  and  his  brother  were  here  yesterday,  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  will  close  with  you  as  soon  as  they  come  to  London; 
for  they  highly  declaimed  against  Mr  Haughton  and  Shuck- 
forth :  they  told  me  they  had  broken  off  a  Match  betwixt  him 
and  a  Lady  who  had  a  portion  sufficient  to  clear  him  &  his 
estate  from  all  Creditors,  &  with  whom  ye  match  was  con¬ 
cluded.  They  also  added  that  they  beat  off  all  other  Lenders 
for  some  base  designe  of  their  own,  finally  they  prosecuted  ye 
same  methods  with  yourself,  to  beat  off  you  also;  and  therefore 
desired  me  to  write  to  you  to  persuade  you  to  close  with  them 
(promising  me  a  gratuity),  I  told  ym  for  a  Gratuity  I  durst  not 
accept  any,  becaus  it  should  never  be  said  I  sold  away  my  trust, 
but  to  endeavour  to  get  your  consent  to  close  with  ym  I  would 
readily  comply  with  ym  in  it,  though  I  feared  you  would  not 
relish  it  well,  since  it  came  by  their  hands,  though  you  knew 
not  yfc  it  came  by  their  procuration.  Therefore  if  you  let  slip 
a  word  or  two  unto  ym  of  your  doubt  of  my  integrity  in 
adhering  so  close  to  your  intrest  as  you  expected, — if  you  think 
it  will  contribute  to  your  advantage,  it  shall  not  disgust  me; 
but  it  may  perhaps  incline  y,n  the  more  to  expedite  ye  affair, 
which  1  desire  you  to  do.  .  .  . 

Lie  ends  up  with  some  dark  threats  about  Madam  Fiennes, 
though  he  knows  ‘she  must  sell  before  she  can  buy’,  and 
more  about  Mr.  Crispe  ‘who  will  not  value  ioori  or  ioou 
for  his  convenience’.  The  last  letter  of  all  is  from  Mr.  Eyre 
himself,  dated  4  April  1697;  he  says  that  he  had  borrowed 
£300  from  Shuckforth  who  wished  to  transfer  the  mort¬ 
gage  to  his  friend  Horton  (the  Llaughton  mentioned 
above),  and  Mr.  Eyre  hopes  that  Mr.  James  will  take  it  up 

1  These  were  probably  Mrs.  James  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Bacon,  co-heirs 
of  Serjeant  Waller  in  property  at  Finmere,  the  next  parish  to  Tingewick, 
over  the  Oxfordshire  border. 
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himself.  ‘Nothing  but  tricks  are  contriving  between  ym.’  A 
postscript  adds  that  Mr.  Eyre  was  at  East  Burnham,  stay¬ 
ing  with  his  cousin,  who  was  probably  Thomas,  last  but 
one  of  the  Eyres  who  had  held  the  manor  of  Allards  since 
the  fifteenth  century;1  they  bore  the  pleasant  canting  arms 
‘azure  a  cheveron  argent  between  three  ears  of  corn  or\ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Cookson’s  view 
upon  Euclid’s  definition  of  a  straight  line. 

A  WIDOW 

Our  next  case  is  that  of  an  entirely  illiterate  woman,  but 
though  she  had  to  call  upon  the  copy-book  calligraphy  of 
the  village  schoolmaster,  the  letter  she  sent  reflects  her  own 
sturdy  and  independent  mind;  one  can  hear  her  dictating 
precisely  what  she  wished  to  say.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
we  have  no  more  of  her  correspondence. 

The  story  opens  with  a  long  report  from  Ambrose 
Nickson,  the  worthy  and  zealous  steward  of  the  Cheshire 
estate;  after  a  long  summary  of  the  tenancies  at  the  end  of 
1752  he  added  a  postscript  on  another  sheet: 

As  to  Mary  Hopley  I  cold  not  see  her  tell  yesterday;  after  a 
deal  of  Talk  she  said  she  wanteth  a  bay  of  Building  to  her 
house,  I  told  her  1  cold  do  no  such  thing,  but  if  she  wold  build 
her  self  I  would  let  her  the  tenement  att  30^  a  year,  clear  the 
taxes,  Leyes2  and  repaires, — is  five  pound  a  year.  She  said  she 
wold  not  take  it  for  above  seven  years.  I  told  her  I  wold  not 
Lett  it  for  no  firm  under  21  years.  She  was  in  a  great  passion 
and  said  it  was  all  along  of  me.  I  told  her  I  was  your  Servant 
and  wold  do  you  all  the  Justis  I  was  able  to  do.  After  she  had 

1  Thomas’s  son,  Charles,  was  a  Secondary  of  the  Exchequer,  who  left 
two  illegitimate  daughters  to  whom  most  of  his  property  passed.  The 
story  is  admirably  told  in  Mrs.  Grote’s  brilliant  pamphlet  on  East  Burnham , 
1858. 

2  Mr.  Nickson  did  not  always  write  standard  English,  as  will  be  seen; 
according  to  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary  ‘ley’  is  used  in  Cheshire  for 
‘law’;  can  his  meaning  be  ‘taxes  according  to  law’? 
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considered  she  said  she  wold  have  it,  and  wold  refer  every 
thing  to  your  Honour  and  me;  I  told  her  she  must  expect  no 
abatement. 

In  fact  Mary  had  already  put  in  her  case,  which  is  dated 
from  Duckington,  19  January  1753  : 

Honoured  Sir, 

I  being  incapable  to  write  my  Self  prevail’d  with  a  Neigh¬ 
bour  to  presume  in  my  Behalf  to  trouble  you  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  Lines.  It  is  now  upwards  of  Forty  Years  since  my 
Father  and  I  first  became  Tenants  to  you  and  yours;  and  when 
my  Father  enter’d  upon  your  Estate  the  Ground  was  most 
cover’d  with  Gors  or  Fuzz,  but  He  being  lusty  and  willing 
strove  daily  to  subdue  it;  and  so  constantly  employ’d  his  Mat¬ 
tock  that  it  was  a  common  Saying  (where  a  strict  Union  was), 
‘as  true  as  Thomas  Leech  to  his  Mattock’;  and  one  small  Close 
of  two  Cheshire  acres  and  a  Quarter  (after  he  had  grub’d  up 
the  Gors),  cost  Forty  six  Pounds  to  have  it  Marl’d.  And  for 
the  House  it  was,  and  is,  chiefly  Clay  walls,  at  first  destitute  of 
a  Glass  Window,  and  all  the  Outbuildings  so  shatter’d  that  a 
Beast  was  in  danger  when  ty’d  up  in  any  Part  of  it,  but  repair’d 
by  my  Father.  Since  I  have  been  Subject  to  it,  it  hath  cost  me 
Forty  Pounds  in  improving  the  Lands  joining  to  the  House; 
and  to  rebuild  the  old  decay’d  Mansion  I  have  purposely  made 
a  Kiln  of  Brick,  and  have  already  so  repair’d  the  Outhouses 
that  as  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Premises  in  general  I  will 
appeal  to  any  One  if  my  Diligence  doth  not  merit  Incourage- 
ment. 

I  am  inform’d  your  Honour  proposes  to  raise  me  Ten 
Pounds  a  year,  and  liable  to  Taxes  and  Repairs.  To  speak 
ingenuously  neither  I  nor  any  Mortal  can  pay  that  Rent  from 
the  Premises,  unless  they  can  live  on  chop’d  Fuzz  and  pounded 
Fern,  and  I  am  sure  no  Person  can  live  more  near  or  more 
frugally  than  Myself  to  pay  the  present  Rent.  As  I  was  born 
upon  the  Place  I  am  willing  to  refer  myself  to  your  Honour, 
not  doubting  but  Industry  will  meet  with  a  Reward  from  you, 
for  all  my  Aim  and  desire  is  to  pay  my  Landlord  his  Rent. 

If  I  could  know  your  Honour’s  Inclination  by  a  line  from 
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any  Servant  directed  for  me,  to  be  left  at  Hampton  Post  near 
Maipas, — it  shall  ever  be  confess’d  by  your  Poor  Tenant 

But  very  Humble  Servant 
Mary  Hopley 

The  rent-roll  of  the  Cheshire  estate  just  at  this  time  has 
not  come  to  light,  but  one  can  scarcely  think  a  tenant  with 
such  a  sound  idea  of  her  duty  to  her  landlord  was  driven 
by  his  harshness  to  a  vegetarian  diet  of  so  unpleasant  a 
kind.  In  spite  of  her  grievance  there  is  no  suggestion  by 
her  that  it  ‘was  all  along  of’  Mr.  Nickson;  it  is,  properly 
considered,  a  letter  which  a  more  highly  sophisticated 
person  could  not  have  bettered. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Plopley’s  clerkly  neighbour  used  to  read 
Tusser  to  her: 

Good  landlord  who  findeth  is  blessed  of  God; 

A  cumbersome  landlord  is  husbandman’s  rod : 

He  ’noyeth,  destroyeth,  and  all  to  this  drift, 

To  strip  his  poor  tenant  of  farm  and  of  thrift. 

A  HIGHWAYMAN 

Unluckily  we  have  only  one  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Glasse,  who  was  both  D.D.  and  F.R.S.,  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  the  King,  and  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  rector  of  Hanwell,  resigning  in  1785,  when  he  went 
to  live  at  Greenford  and  kept  a  school  there;  he  died  in 
1812.1  Being  the  learned  man  he  was  it  is  odd  that  we 
find  him  using  the  word  ‘more’  in  his  first  paragraph 

1  Information  kindly  supplied  by  the  late  Sir  Montague  Sharpe.  Pre¬ 
sumably  Dr.  Glasse  had  acted  as  tutor  before  this,  because  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Townson  to  the  younger  William  Drake  written  from  Mai¬ 
pas  in  February  1783  mentions  that  the  son  of  his  ‘brother  rector’  (that 
is,  Mr.  Ilcber  who  held  the  other  mediety  of  the  living)  was  ‘to  be  put 
under  the  care  of  Dr  Glasse’  when  his  aunts  went  to  Town.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Wells  in  1791,  and  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1798,  and  was  ‘a  very 
intelligent  and  active  magistrate’,  according  to  Nichols  ( Literary  Anecdotes , 
ed.  1815,  vol.  ix,  p.  132).  Our  letter  confirms  this. 
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where  we  should  use  dess’.  The  letter  was  written  at 
Greenford  on  18  May  1790: 

Let  me  in  the  first  Place  express  to  you  the  Concern  I  feel 
from  reflecting  that  I  yesterday  saw  you  far  from  well,  and  let 
me  beg  you  to  consult  some  Medical  Person  who,  I  am  sure, 
will  tell  you  you  ought  to  give  more  Incouragement  than  you 
do  to  your  Gouty  Disease;  then  permit  me  to  trouble  you  with 
ye  following  extract  from  my  Minute  Book. 

Wm  Spicer  Sc  John  Nash,  both  of  ye  parish  of  Chalfont, 
sawyers,  declare  that  being  at  work  at  Greenford  on  Thursday 
ye  13  th  of  May  they  went  into  a  Public  House,  ye  White  Hart 
at  Greenford,  to  eat  their  Dinner.  That  they  found  sitting 
there  a  man  who  said  his  name  was  John  Wilkins;  That  he  was 
born  at  Amersham,  that  his  Father  Sc  Mother  lived  at  Amer- 
sham  Common;  he  said  that  his  Father  was  dead,  but  it  proves 
■  that  he  is  alive.  He  said  he  had  lived  at  Collyer’s  Public  House 
at  Bayswater  3  years  &z  that  he  had  left  that  Place  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  since  which  Time  he  has  laboured  near  ye  River 
Thames,  but  left  that  employ  for  Fear  of  being  prest.  There 
being  a  Chaise  in  our  Village  he  said  he  would  get  a  Lift  behind 
it,  Sc  for  that  seeming  purpose  he  walked  forwards,  that  ye 
Chaise  might  overtake  him.  However  when  it  did,  instead  of 
mounting  behind  it,  he  stopt  it,  produced  a  Pistol  Sc  robbed 
the  Persons  that  were  in  it  of  between  c[£  Sc  $£.  Fie  went 
afterwards  to  the  Turnpike  at  Flayes  on  ye  Uxbridge  Road, 
where  he  produced  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  he  said  he  had  found, 
but  which  it  is  supposed  he  obtained  by  Robbery. 

John  Wilkins  appears  to  be  about  30  years  old,  rather  thin, 
with  a  Nose  rather  long;  dark  Flair;  is  about  5  f.  7  i.  high;  had 
on  a  smock  Frock,  good  Light  Stockings,  good  Shoes,  good 
Elat  See.  Perhaps  you  have  an  active  Constable,  to  whom  a 
few  flints  may  be  of  use.  I  have  told  these  men  that  if  they 
employ  two  or  three  Days  in  searching  for  him,  I  will  pay 
them;  and  if  they  take  him  I  will  gladly  join  with  my  Friend 
Mr  Drake  in  soliciting  ye  Reward  of  4o£. 

I  have  issued  a  warrant  to  be  backed  by  some  Buckingham¬ 
shire  Justice  for  apprehending  him. 

ID 
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Sincerely  hoping  this  may  find  you  well  enough  to  attend 
to  Business,  &  heartily  wishing  you  a  perfect  Recovery 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  Dr  Sr, 

Whether  the  Amersham  constable,  who  in  those  days 
was  often  but  an  amateur  who  served  with  no  great 
enthusiasm,  tackled  this  armed  desperado  we  do  not 
know;  we  leave  the  reverend  Doctor  toying  with  the 
prospect  of  the  Reward,  and  as  to  Mr.  Drake,  in  pain  and 
probably  disinclined  for  ‘Business’,  he  probably  com¬ 
forted  himself  by  recalling  Dogberry’s  remark :  ‘The  most 
peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him 
show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  company.’ 

DIGNITY  AND  DECORUM 

The  absence  of  really  personal  and  intimate  letters  from 
our  papers  makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  true  notion  of  any¬ 
body’s  character;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  William 
Drake,  the  builder  of  the  present  house.  When  a  man  sits 
in  Parliament  for  nearly  fifty  years  without  binding  him¬ 
self  to  a  party,  when  he  rebuilds  his  home  and  has  the 
taste  to  call  in  Robert  Adam  as  a  decorator  before  his 
talent  was  recognized;  when  that  man  is  a  scholar  who 
bought  good  books  and  wrote  creditable  Latin  verse 
when  nearly  seventy;  when  he  refused  a  peerage  whilst 
ranking  amongst  the  wealthiest  commoners  of  his  day — 
one  knows  that  he  had  a  strong  and  resolute  personality. 
His  portrait  shows  that,  and  good  nature  in  addition, 
though  it  is  not  certain  how  far  that  went,  for  though  we 
saw  him  act  generously  to  one  of  Tyrwhitt  blood,  the 
whole  of  the  Tyrwhitt  property  had  passed  to  the  Drakes 
and  one  feels  that  a  little  of  the  open  hand  was  called  for; 

Not  always  actions  show  the  man;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness  is  not  therefore  kind. 

He  was  entirely  devoid  of  humour  and  the  letters  from  all 
his  four  sons  written  on  their  travels  are  uniformly  dull, 
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though  one  feels  they  could  have  made  them  more  lively 
if  it  would  have  been  acceptable.  When  John  was  at 
Loch  Lomond  he  coolly  wrote : 

For  a  more  exact  description  of  this  most  romantick  spot  I  must 
refer  you  to  Mr  Pennant’s  Tour  through  Scotland \  a  book  that 
lays  somewhere  about  your  Library,  which  I  would  recommend 
to  anyone  inclin’d  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  North  as  his 
vade  mecum. 

William,  the  eldest  son,  certainly  wrote  the  best  letters, 
and  went  nearest  to  a  joke  when  on  the  Grand  Tour  in 
1769.  He  describes  his  journey  from  Bolsena  to  Monte- 
fiascone,  where 

The  postilion’s  horse  fell  down,  but  luckily  without  injury  to 
himself  or  rider;  being  desirous  of  getting  to  Viterbo  before 
it  was  dark  we  contented  ourselves  with  omitting  the  sight  of 
etc.  etc.  etc.  ‘une  plaisanterie’  says  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
‘qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine’. 

Had  he,  one  wonders,  been  reading  the  Sentimental  journey , 
then  only  just  published,  and  remembered  Sterne’s  promise 
at  Calais  to  tell  the  story  of  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre :  ‘As  it 
will  not  take  up  above  fifty  pages,  it  would  be  injustice  to 
the  reader  not  to  give  him  a  minute  account  of  that 
romantic  transaction,  as  well  as  the  siege  itself,  in  Rapin’s 
own  words’ — followed  in  the  next  chapter  by  'Courage ! 
gentle  reader !  I  scorn  it, — ’t  is  enough  to  have  thee  in  my 
power, — but  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  which  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  pen  has  now  gained  over  thee  would  be  too 
much.’ 

In  Mr.  Drake’s  case  one  is  not  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  swallowed  the  fifty  pages  of  Rapin  without  turning 
a  hair;  he  was  a  dull  man.  Like  many  rich  men,  he  prob¬ 
ably  was  driven  to  coldness  and  reserve  to  protect  him¬ 
self  from  importunity;  from  his  tenants  the  various 
stewards  generally  protected  him,  but  from  the  world  at 
large  his  best  guard  was  his  extremely  able  solicitor,  Mr. 
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George  Boughey,  of  Tanfield  Court,  Temple,  and  of 
Audley,  Staffordshire.  A  slip  of  paper  which  purports  to 
be  his  epitaph  sums  up  his  character  perfectly : 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of  George  Boughey,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life  possessed  of  great  riches; 

Of  which,  if  he  could  have  taken  the  whole  with  him, 

hie  would  not  have  left  a  groat  behind  him. 

The  three  following  cases  fairly  illustrate  Mr.  Drake’s 
reaction  to  very  different  circumstances,  but  we  get  little 
nearer  to  the  real  William  Drake. 

The  first  case  occurred  when  Mr.  Drake  was  still  young 
and  had  not  long  been  in  full  possession  of  his  estates; 
since  1745  a  ‘distemper’  had  been  spreading  throughout 
England,  and  in  1746  the  Privy  Council  issued  an  order 
for  infected  beasts  to  be  killed,  with  payment  of  a  com¬ 
pensation.  By  1 7  5  o  it  had  become  very  serious  in  Cheshire, 
and  on  20  October  in  that  year  Nickson,  the  steward, 
drew  attention  to  a  few  hard  cases  amongst  the  tenants, 
following  it,  on  12  April  1751,  with  a  longer,  rambling 
story  which  gave  Mr.  Drake  no  lead.  Some  landlords,  he 
writes, 

give  so  much  a  beast;  some  give  sumes  of  mony;  some  lower 
there  rents;  some  say  they  will  stock  there  farms.  ...  I  went  to 
wate  on  fvlr  Cholmundy  of  Valleryall  to  ask  his  advice  ...  he 
said  he  had  given  his  tenants  nigh  6oo£  the  last  year,  and  he 
was  afraid  it  will  be  as  bad  this  year. 

This  was  clearly  of  no  use  whatever,  so  in  May  Mr. 
Drake  asked  Mr.  John  Levett,  of  Lichfield,  to  look  into 
matters,  and  received  from  him  a  most  useful  report, 
mentioning  that  some  tenants  had  underlet  without 
authority,  some  held  land  from  other  landlords,  some  had 
broken  their  leases  by  unauthorized  ploughing,  and  so  on; 
then  comes  the  interesting  statement:  ‘Some  may  have 
recover’d  several  of  their  cattle  from  the  Distemper,  those 
are  now  worth  double  in  value.’  Does  this  point  to  the 
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trouble  as  foot-and-mouth  disease?  He  then  gives  a 
schedule  of  the  claims,  showing  that  20  tenants  lost  271 
head  of  cattle  which  they  valued  at  £824,  and  received  for 
skins  and  Government  ‘bounty’  £118.  Mr.  Drake’s  next 
move  is  to  consult  the  Rev.  John  Eaton,  rector  of  Amer- 
sham,  who  was  a  Cheshire  man;  Mr.  Eaton  writes  a  long 
and  rather  absurd  letter,  for  he  invents  the  extraordinary 
axiom : 

For  every  Cow  kept  you  ought  to  have  $£  at  least  in  your 
Rental.  Compare  the  number  of  Cattle  lost  by  this  Rule,  and 
you  will  find  that  several  of  the  Tenants  must  either  have  lost 
their  Stocks  twice  over,  which  is  very  extraordinary  for  so 
short  a  time,  or  that  you  cannot  be  near  so  much  concerned  as 
the  account  would  make  you. 

Possibly  the  reverend  adviser’s  pastoral  merits  did  not 
include  a  practical  knowledge  of  dairying;  anyhow,  Mr. 
Drake  consulted  Mr.  Boughey,  and  finally  allowed  £244, 
or  30  per  cent,  of  the  claims,  and  the  steward  was 
instructed  when  he  made  the  allowances  out  of  the 
arrears  of  rent  due  to  ‘assure  my  tenants  I  shall  be  always 
ready  and  willing  to  do  every  thing  for  them  that  can  be 
reasonably  asked  or  expected  from  any  landlord,  and  I 
hope  they  will  do  the  like  by  me’. 

In  the  above  case  Mr.  Drake  seems  to  have  shown  both 
sense  and  sensibility,  but  in  the  following  one  there  is  a 
display  of  pride  and  prejudice  on  both  sides.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  after  seeing  James  Powell  through  Elar- 
row,  and  a  brief  and  inglorious  stay  at  Oxford,  we  took 
leave  of  him  when  bound  for  India  as  an  ensign  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  service,  where  his  brother  Richard 
had  preceded  him.  Their  aunt,  Mrs.  Thos.  Garrard,  died 
at  the  close  of  1765,  leaving  £500  to  each  of  her  nephews, 
but  each  one  was  to  have  £1,000  more  if  he  survived  Sir 
Benet  G  arrard,  her  brother-in-law  and  executor.  Sir  Benet 
proposed  to  send  out  their  money  in  1767  by  Captain 
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Griffin  who  commanded  the  Admiral  Watson,  East  India- 
man;  but  before  that  ship  sailed  a  letter  dated  19  January 
1767  came  from  Fort  St.  George  to  say  that  ‘poor  Dick 
Powell  died  some  time  last  March  at  Mongheer,  a  strong 
Frontier  Town  on  the  Borders  of  the  Great  Mogul’s 
country’.  In  consequence  Captain  Griffin  took  only  our 
Harrovian’s  £500  with  him. 

In  the  following  July  Sir  Benet  himself  died,  making 
William  Drake  his  executor;  and  the  widowed  mother 
took  out  letters  of  administration  of  her  son  Richard’s 
estate,  asking  Mr.  Drake  for  the  £500  bequeathed  by 
Mrs.  Garrard.  Mr.  Drake  doubted  whether  the  mother 
could  give  him  a  proper  receipt,  and  was  not  convinced 
that  Richard  was  dead.  This  last  was  a  legal  fiction  of  the 
solicitor  since  the  letter  announcing  the  death  is  endorsed 
in  Mr.  Drake’s  handwriting.  Mrs.  Powell’s  son-in-law, 
James  Cotton,  countered  this  on  21  August  1768  by  say¬ 
ing  ‘the  Pretences  for  delaying  Payment  are  frivolous  to 
a  ridiculous  Degree’.  After  much  drafting  of  indemnities 
the  money  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Powell,  who  was  a  woman  of 
substance  on  her  own  account. 

By  January  1771  James,  who  had  become  a  captain  ‘on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel’,  thought  he  would  like  the 
further  £  1 ,000  which  was  his,  as  he  had  outlived  Sir  Benet. 
He  therefore  asked  his  brother-in-law  James  Cotton  to 
pay  it  to  Francis  Daniell,  an  attorney  at  Windsor,  who  had 
a  brother  in  the  Service  at  Madras  and  wished  to  take  this 
chance  of  remitting  to  England.  James  therefore  sent 
Cotton  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  the  money.  These 
dull  particulars  are  necessary  to  show  how  money  could 
be  sent  home  from  the  East  at  that  time.  All  seems  clear, 
and  in  August  Mr.  Daniell  presents  the  bill  drawn  in  his 
favour  for  Mr.  Cotton  to  pay,  whilst  Mr.  Cotton  civilly 
asks  Mr.  Drake  for  the  cash,  and  rashly  tells  Mr.  Daniell 
it  would  soon  be  paid,  so  ‘begs  his  Patience  for  a  Fort- 
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night  or  three  weeks’.  The  Christian  virtue  had  to  be 
continued  until  November  when  so  far  as  Mr.  Cotton  was 
concerned,  it  gave  out  completely  and  he  relieved  his  feel¬ 
ings,  but  did  not  improve  his  case,  by  writing  to  Mr.  Drake 
thus : 

Your  Solicitor,  as  callous  to  the  Feelings  of  Humanity  as 
to  liberal  Sentiments,  has  refused  to  proceed  on  the  Business. 
I  now  therefore  call  upon  you,  as  a  Man  of  honour,  to  forward 
it.  .  .  .  If  you  mean  to  be  barely  just  you  will  order  the  money 
to  be  immediately  paid,  with  the  Interest  due  upon  it.  You 
will  probably  say  that  you  have  left  all  those  Matters  to  the 
Discretion  of  your  Agent.  It  is  immaterial  to  me,  Sir,  whether 
you  oppress  me  and  my  Friend  immediately  by  your  own  Act 
or  mediately  by  your  Agent.  ‘Quod  facit  per  Alterum,  facit  per 
se’  is  an  acknowledged  Maxim,  and  I  must  and  will  make  you 
as  Principal  answerable  for  it.  I  would  not  willingly  suppose 
you  capable  of  taking  so  base  and  cowardly  Advantage  of  the 
Inexperience  of  a  Youth  who  never  injured  you,  and  whose 
present  Situation  deprives  him  of  the  means  of  doing  himself 
Justice.  ... 

The  wealthy  and  conscientious  member  of  Parliament 
who  had  to  read  this  was  not  only  a  model  of  probity,  but 
he  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  to  find  quod  for  qui 
must  have  left  him  aghast.  When  he  recovered  he  sent 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Boughey  and  told  him  to  get  into  touch 
with  Mr.  Cotton’s  agent  ‘to  prevent  any  further  Improper 
and  Disagreeable  Applications  till  the  proper  time  of  pay¬ 
ment  comes,  which  I  as  much  wish  for  as  Mr  Cotton 
can  do’. 

Mr.  Boughey  continued  to  exercise  the  complete  stagna¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  master,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  goaded 
into  his  final,  tactless  effort.  It  must  be  understood  that 
although  there  was  no  blood-relationship  whatever,  Mr. 
Drake  could  hardly  look  upon  the  Powells,  or  on  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton  who  had  married  into  that  family,  as  total  strangers. 
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Mr.  Drake’s  grandmother  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gar¬ 
rard,  whose  grandson  had  married  Mrs.  Powell’s  sister. 
Further,  the  money  owing  to  James  Powell  had  long  been 
lying  at  the  bank,  and  Mr.  Drake  was  anxious  to  wind  up 
the  Garrard  estate.  Still,  Mr.  Cotton  must  be  taught  that 
deference  paid  better  than  defiance  where  Mr.  Drake  was 
concerned,  so  he  had  to  wait  until  he  wrote  in  despair : 

I  offer  you  Mrs  Powell’s  and  my  own  Security.  Here  is  no 
point  of  Law  to  interrupt  our  Business;  you  are  as  good  a 
Judge  as  your  Solicitor  whether  our  joint  Bond  is  sufficient 
security  for  £1,000.  I  expect  an  answer  under  your  Hand  to 
this  plain  Question,  Will  you  or  will  you  not  accept  of  our 
offered  indemnity? 

With  calmness  slightly  tinged  with  acerbity  Mr.  Drake 
again  writes  to  Mr.  Boughey : 

I  am  again  to  trouble  you  with  another  Letter  from  my  very 
extraordinary  Correspondent,  whose  handwriting  if  I  had 
recollected — I  should  not  have  given  it  a  reading.  I  do  not 
wonder  poor  Sr  Benet  often  exprest  an  uneasiness  at  being 
concern’d  with  Mrs  Garrard’s  affairs.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  wish  to  pay  a  personal  compliment  to  Mr  Cotton, 
nor  will  I.  .  .  .  I  will  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  any  indifferent 
person  living — except  Mr  Cotton. 

Admittedly  Mr.  Cotton  spoilt  his  own  case  by  handling 
it  very  badly,  but  it  was  not  very  different  when  a  far  more 
experienced  person  found  himself  faced  with  the  Boughey- 
Drake  opposition.  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  long  acted  as 
solicitor  to  the  Garrards,  found  his  services  no  longer 
required  after  the  death  of  Sir  Benet;  he  therefore  sent  in 
his  little  bill,  and  when  no  payment  of  it  ensued  he  wrote, 
on  23  July  1767 ,  to  Mr.  Boughey  to  say  that  the  neglect 

has  hurt  me  exceedingly,  I  cou’d  not  have  thought  that  any 
Gentleman  cou’d  have  shown  so  much  reluctance,  .  .  .  when 
his  Family  is  immediately  benefitted  in  above  6o,ooo£,  &  may 
ultimately  be  intitled  to  as  much  more.  This  treatment  abun- 
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dantly  convinces  me  that  I  can  expect  neither  candour  or 
civility,  notwithstanding  the  footing  I  was  upon  with  the 
Testator,  the  services  I  have  rendered,  &  the  Improvements 
I  have  made  on  the  Estate  devised  to  your  Client. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Garrard  had  been  a  Miss  Gay,  and  as  such 
held  a  very  valuable  estate  in  Bath  which,  after  Sir  Benet’s 
death,  went  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Peter  Rivers,  who  then  took 
the  name  of  Gay  in  addition  to  his  own.  Sir  Peter  tried  to 
stimulate  Mr.  Drake  to  more  speedy  action,  in  his  capacity 
of  administrator  of  the  G  arrard  affairs ;  in  reply  Mr.  Drake 
wrote  that  T  was  in  hopes  not  to  have  heard  of  such  hasty 
applications.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  see  a  little  into  the  Large  Concerns  that  have 
devolved  upon  me.’ 

There  was  similar  trouble  over  the  marriage  settlement 
when  the  Rev.  John  Drake,  William’s  son,  married  Mary 
Wickham  in  1777,  and  again  when  Lord  Parker  married 
Mary  Drake,  William’s  niece,  in  1780,  and  when  Thomas 
Dorrien  married  her  sister  Charlotte  in  the  following 
year.  In  all  these  cases  Mr.  Boughey’s  attitude  was  what 
we  should  nowadays  call  obstructive,  and  Mr.  Drake  was 
always  ready  to  support  him. 

In  spite  of  all  this  one  feels  that  Mr.  Drake  was  incap¬ 
able  of  being  unjust,  unfair,  or  mean;  but  he  was  pro¬ 
foundly  cautious,  and  all  his  life  practised  that  precept  of 
Bacon :  ‘There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to 
time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things.’ 

Our  last  story  of  William  Drake  does  not  enlighten  us 
as  to  his  character  so  much  as  it  affords  us  an  example  of 
human  folly  which  Mr.  Drake  cannot  have  enjoyed  so 
much  as  we  can;  the  letters  exist  to  prove  it  a  fact,  but 
before  quoting  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Drake  family. 

The  Francis  Drake  of  Esher,  who  came  to  Shardeloes 
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upon  marrying  Joan  Tothill,  was  son  of  Richard,1  one  of 
the  Drakes  of  Ashe  in  Devonshire.  The  famous  navigator 
and  commander  was  not  in  any  way  related  to  the  Drakes 
of  Ashe.2  On  the  other  hand  this  was  not  always  recog¬ 
nized,  certainly  not  by  Sir  William  Drake  of  Shardeloes, 
the  baronet  and  son  of  the  Francis  mentioned  above,  for 
when  he  made  a  settlement  on  14  December  1667,  in 
which  he  sets  out  a  long  list  of  remainders  for  his  estates, 
he  names  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  baronet, 
of  Ashe 

great  grandfather  of  Francis  Drake  [Sir  William's  own  father] 
not  onely  in  regard  of  the  great  meritts  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  seaman  in  Queene  Elizabeth’s  dayes,  the  Founder  of  that 
Family,  but  likewise  in  respect  of  his  Affection,  expressed  in 
his  last  Will  and  Testament,  to  the  said  Francis  Drake,  father 
of  the  said  Sr  William  Drake,  godsonne  of  the  said  Sr  Francis 
Drake,  the  seaman. 

The  confusion  here  is  in  making  the  Teaman’  the  founder 
of  the  Ashe  family,  or  indeed  related  to  the  baronet  of  Ashe. 

Some  sixty  years  after  this  settlement  we  learn  from  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Robertshaw’s  Narrative,  quoted  several 
times  already,  that  ‘about  ye  year  1725  Sr  William  Drake, 
of  Ashe  in  Devon,  Bart.,  came  hither  to  visit  his  kinsman, 
&  staid  a  month  or  more’.  Evidently  he  liked  the  good 

1  In  a  book  printed  in  1815,  entitled  j Quarrel l  between  A.  Hall  and  M. 
Mallerie ,  there  are  curious  scenes  of  London  life  in  1573,  and  there  are 
many  references  to  ‘Master  Rich.  Drake,  a  gentleman  well  bearing  him- 
selfe  alwayes,  then  attending  upon  my  L.  of  Leicester,  but  now  the 
Queenes  Majestyes  servaunte  in  ordinarye’.  This  seems  to  be  our  Richard 
of  Esher,  who  was  one  of  the  Queen’s  equerries  in  1577.  ( Some  Account  of 
Rd.  Drake ,  of  Esher  Place,  by  Sir  \V.  R.  Drake,  1879,  p.  3.) 

2  Sir  \V.  R.  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  3,  and  Quarter  Sessions,  by  A.  H.  H. 
Hamilton,  1878,  pp.  334  and  337.  The  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
born  at  Ashe,  his  mother  being  a  Drake  of  that  family;  this  is  alluded  to 
lower  down  in  our  text.  A  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  ‘the  seaman’, 
was  at  Shardeloes,  and  is  named  in  the  inventory  of  1698;  but  this  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  portrait  of  a  modern  admiral  would  imply  in  the 
house  of  an  admirer  to-day. 
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parson  for  he  offered  him  the  living  of  Axminster  ‘worth 
a  good  six  score  pounds  per  annum’,  but  he  was  already 
marked  out  for  the  much  better  living  of  Amersham. 

The  Devon  baronet  was  also  pleased  with  his  kinsman 
of  Shard eloes,  for  two  years  later  he  sought  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Mawson,  Chester  Herald,  who  furnished  him  with  a 
nobly  emblazoned  pedigree,  which  was  never  formally 
entered  or  sealed,  as  Mr.  Hill,  Windsor  Herald,  states  in 
a  letter  written  in  1762.1  When  Sir  William  of  Ashe  died 
he  left  this  pedigree  to  his  niece  and  executrix,  who  was 
married  to  William  Moore  of  Bourton-on-the-Water.  She 
died  in  or  before  1749,  and  her  widower  found  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  with  a  heading  which  cited  the  Drakes  of  Shardeloes. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  William  Drake,  as  representative 
of  a  ‘collateral  Branch’,  and  offered  to  sell  it  to  him, 
remarking  casually  that  the  mere  painting  of  it  ‘stood  one 
Hundred  Guyneas’.  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-six,  replied  briefly  that  he  had  a  pedigree  of  his 
own,  and  did  not  want  the  one  which  came  from  Ashe. 

Mr.  Moore  brooded  over  this  rebuff  for  twelve  years 
and  then  began  again  in  1762  by  calling  Mr.  Drake  the 
last  heir  of  the  Devonshire  family.  He  said  that  his  pedi* 
gree  really  cost  140  guineas. 

But  as  it  is  I  desire  no  money  for  it,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a 
perpetual  grant,  or  warrant  forever  to  me  and  my  assigns,  of 
a  brace  of  whole  fat  Bucks,  and  a  brace  of  barren  Does,  either  a 
whole  or  by  halves  as  it  will  best  suit  me  annually, — to  be  sent 
by  the  Gloucester  coach  to  Burford,  and  what  I  don’t  have  one 
year  to  be  made  up  another  .  .  .  and  as  the  Deer  are  to  come 
with  the  Shoulders,  Hambies,  and  the  expence  of  sending  ’em 
by  the  Coach  will  be  something,  I  intend  to  give  your  Keeper 
a  Guynea  a  year. 

1  Charles  Mawson  had  been  Chester  Herald  since  1689.  Henry  Hill 
was  Windsor  Herald  from  1757  to  1774.  The  kind  aid  of  Sir  Arthur 
Cochrane,  Clarenceux,  is  gratefully  acknowledged  for  these  facts. 
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By  this  time  the  value  of  the  pedigree  has  grown  to  be 
£160,  but  the  annual  charge  of  the  modest  demand  ‘is  not 
above  half  the  Interest  .  .  .  the  Principal  will  never  be 
paid’.  He  then  casually  says  he  may  want  half  a  buck 
quite  soon,  and,  suddenly  remembering  that  he  is  writing 
to  a  M.P.,  asks  him  to  frank  three  or  four  dozen  ‘covers’. 
He  closes  his  letter  by  an  allusion  to  the  large  park  he 
assumes  to  exist,  and  finally  adds  this  ingenuous  post¬ 
script:  ‘When  it  is  inconvenient  for  you  to  send  good 
Venison  I  ought  to  have  the  Value,  for  I  would  sooner 
exhibit  good  Mutton  than  indifferent  Venison.’ 

Mr.  Moore  no  doubt  thought  himself  a  clever  financier, 
and  certainly  was  not  lacking  in  assurance,  but  he  had  let 
his  whole  scheme  rest  on  a  premise  which  was  not  war¬ 
ranted,  and  the  shock  must  have  been  dreadful  when  he 
received  Mr.  Drake’s  reply  of  18  July  1762:  ‘It  is  not  in 
my  power  to  comply  with  your  request  in  regard  to 
Venison,  having  parted  with  all  my  Deer.’  Within  a  fort¬ 
night  Mr.  Moore  recovered,  and  coolly  said  that  Mr.  Drake 
could  easily  buy  venison  ‘out  of  some  Forest  or  Park’;  he 
adds  that  the  pedigree  could  not  be  copied  for  200  guineas, 
but  that  he  would  take  £140  for  it. 

On  18  September  he  writes  more  about  the  non-existent 
bucks  and  does,  but  alternatively  hints  that  £150  would 
meet  the  case;  he  closes  with  a  threat  to  offer  the  scroll  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  is  repeated  in  November, 
when  the  only  amendment  is  that  the  £150  may  either  be 
in  cash  or  by  ‘a  Note  to  pay  me  with  lawful  interest  at  a 
time  agreeable  to  you’. 

This  persistence  was  beginning  to  bore  Mr.  Drake,  and 
he  did  what  he  always  did  in  doubt  or  difficulty — he 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  Mr.  Boughey.  Just  before 
Christmas  Mr.  Moore  wrote  to  Mr.  Boughey;  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  do  not  know  the  reply  he  received,  but  know¬ 
ing  Mr.  Boughey  as  we  do  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
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said  that  as  Mr.  Moore  considered  Mr.  Drake  to  be  the 
last  heir  male  of  the  Drakes  of  Ashe,  it  was  right  and  proper 
that  he  should  have  it — for  nothing !  Whatever  the  pre¬ 
cise  answer  was  it  spurred  Mr.  Moore  to  his  greatest 
effort.  On  io  January  1763  he  wrote  from  Bourton  to 
Mr.  Boughey: 

I  find  by  your  last  favour  that  Mr  Drake  is  desirous  of  having 
the  Pedigree  without  paying  for  it, — a  return  for  the  Compli¬ 
ment  I  have  made  him  yl  I  thought  would  not  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  one,  much  less  of  a  Gentleman;  and  in  which 
conceit  he  will  find  himself  greatly  mistaken,  as  I  would  not 
be  Bullied  by  any  Person  whatever.  His  not  answering  my 
Letters  after  I  had  Intrusted  him  with  the  Pedigree,  gave  me  a 
different  idea  of  him  to  what  I  had  before.  .  .  . 

The  Tytle  of  the  Pedigree  shows  you  it  was  made  out  in 
1727,  and  at  a  very  great  expence  to  Sr  Wm  Drake,  of  Ash, 
Devon,  whose  sole  executrix  and  Neice  my  wife  was,  and  her 
Mother  was  Sir  William’s  heir-at-law,  and  she  being  dead  my 
wife  was  her  real  and  personal  Representative;  and  Mr  Drake 
may  with  equal  honour  and  Justice  as  well  claim,  as  a  Collateral 
Reladon  of  Sir  William,  to  the  family  Pictures  and  my  wife’s 
fortune  as  to  the  pedigree.  In  short  I  am  surprized  at  such 
usage  from  any  Gentleman,  and  if  it  is  not  returned  imedi- 
atcly,  or  the  value  I  have  put  on  it  agreed  to  be  given — I 
shall  seek  satisfaction.  1  suppose  I  have  wrote  ten  Letters 
about  it. 

Since  Mr.  Moore  had  sent  the  pedigree  of  his  own  accord 
his  position  was  not  very  strong,  but  his  receipt  for  the 
pedigree,  dated  22  January  1763,  is  among  the  papers. 
Years  later,  in  1785,  it  passed  to  Lady  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Drake  made  some  inquiry  about  it,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  not  known. 

If  Mr.  Moore  had  not  been  a  complete  fool  he  would 
have  consoled  himself  by  taking  down  his  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  where,  in  Part  1,  Section  2,  Mem¬ 
ber  2,  Subsection  1,  he  might  have  read: 
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All  venison  is  melancholy  and  begets  bad  blood;  a  pleasant 
meat  in  great  esteeme  with  us  (for  we  have  more  Parkes  in 
England  then  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides),  in  our  solemne 
feasts.  ’T  is  somewhat  better  hunted  then  otherwise,  and  well 
prepared  by  cookery;  but  generally  bad  and  seldome  to  be 
used. 
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OUR  knowledge  of  the  sixteenth-century  house, 
|  which  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  one, 
is  very  scanty,  resting  chiefly  on  a  line-engraving 
which  is  undated  but  is  dedicated  to  William  Drake  and 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1747.  Both  artist  and 
engraver  died  about  1 7  5  o, 1  so  that  the  print  may  reasonably 
be  put  down  to  1748.  In  addition  an  inventory  of  1698 
names  over  fifty  rooms.  Two  long  wings  seem  to  have 
been  joined  by  a  third  so  as  to  enclose  a  narrow  court¬ 
yard;  the  front  facing  north  had  three  gables,  the  outer 
ones  surmounted  bay  windows,  whilst  the  central  one 
was  above  the  entrance  porch.  West  of  the  house  a  very 
long  range  of  'domestic  offices’  were  joined  to  the  house 
by  a  covered  passage,  and  a  large  range  of  stabling  lay 
still  farther  west;  these  last  ranges  seem  to  have  been 
much  later  than  the  house  itself.  Although  Mountagu 
Garrard  Drake  did  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  the  house 
he  evidently  intended  to  do  more,  for  amongst  his  execu¬ 
tors’  accounts  is  a  bill  of  the  famous  James  Leoni,  who 
had  been  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Burlington,  and 
was  fashionable  at  this  time.  The  bill,  for  £45.  4T.,  is 
dated  in  the  opening  months  of  1728,  and  covers  'severall 
sketchs  for  the  four  new  fronts  of  Shardeloes  House’; 
then  there  were  plans  and  elevations,  and  'profils  of  all 
the  Members  to  be  work’d  in  Stone  for  the  Masons,  and 
in  Bricks  by  the  Bricklayers’. 

These  plans  have  not  been  found  and  the  death  of  the 
owner  just  then  stopped  the  scheme;  there  followed  a 

1  The  draughtsman  was  Thos.  Badeslade,  and  the  engraver  was  W.  H. 
Toms;  both  will  be  found  in  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 
This  print  was  reproduced  badly  in  Records  of  Bucks.,  vol.  ii,  p.  339. 
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long  minority  for  his  son,  and  by  the  time  this  son, 
William  Drake,  came  of  age  the  estate  had  ample  funds, 
to  which  the  marriage  in  1747  mentioned  above  added. 
The  way  was  clear  for  him,  after  a  prolonged  Grand  Tour 
in  Italy,  to  consider  rebuilding  the  house  entirely  in  the 
more  classic  taste  then  coming  into  vogue.  Clearly  he  was 
interested  in  architecture  as  he  visited  houses  all  over 
England  and  made  rough  little  plans  of  them,  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  chief  rooms  duly  noted. 

For  his  architect  he  chose  Stiff  Leadbetter,1  of  Eton, 
who  was  also  to  some  extent  the  builder;  evidently  Mr. 
Drake  thought  highly  of  him,  because  when  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Radcliffe  Trustees,  in  1759,  he  procured  Lead- 
better’s  appointment,  when  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  at 
Oxford  was  built.2  At  this  time  good  fortune,  or  the  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Drake,  introduced,  as  responsible  for  decora¬ 
tive  details,  young  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  who  returned  in 
1758  from  his  tour  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia;  Shardeloes, 
therefore,  was  the  earliest  work  of  that  great  designer, 
according  to  the  authoritative  pronouncement  of  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Bolton.3 

Work  on  the  house  began  in  April  1758  and  continued 
until  the  end  of  1766,  and  the  entire  costs  are  contained 
in  a  leather-bound  book  of  86  folios,  duly  supported  by 
the  tradesmen’s  invoices.  The  total  cost  is  shown  to  have 
been  £19,129.  19L  4! d.y  which  seems  a  high  sum  for  those 

1  So  spelt  by  himself;  a  very  brief  account  of  him  is  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Architect x,  1877,  vol.  v,  p.  49.  He  died  21  Aug.  1766,  and  is  called  ‘buil¬ 
der’  in  Eton  parish  register. 

2  There  is  an  ‘Account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary’ 
attached  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  governors  on  3  July  1 771 ;  this 
states  (p.  26)  ‘the  Trustees  proceeded  to  contract  with  Mr  Leadbeter  for 
the  erecting  of  a  spacious  Stone-building  with  proper  Offices,  very  decent 
in  appearance,  most  convenient  for  use,  and  substantial  in  respect  of 
workmanship’. 

3  Mr.  Bolton’s  article  on  Shardeloes  appeared  in  Country  Life  of  5  July 

1913. 
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days.  The  fallacy  of  making  an  equation  with  modem 
currency  must  be  avoided;  as  a  measure,  though,  a  brick¬ 
layer  received  is.  8 d.  for  a  day’s  work,  a  labourer  is.  id.; 
common  stock  bricks,  of  which  436,500  were  used,  cost 
6j\  9 d.  per  thousand,  and  ‘large  bricks  for  outside  of 
Fronts’  cost  -js.  yd.  per  thousand,  430,000  being  used. 

The  evidence  found  by  the  present  editor  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  Bolton  who  was  good  enough  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments : 

It  would  appear  that  the  first  design  of  Shardeloes,  with  its 
four  towers  and  frontispieces,  was  in  the  fashionable  manner 
of  Croome  and  Hagley  of  the  same  period.  Robert  Adam  may 
very  well  have  advised  that  the  house  was  too  small  for  so 
much  top  hamper. 

The  four  towers  were  accordingly  dropped,  the  portico 
added,  and  the  end  features  introduced.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Accounts  that  Leadbetter  built  the  house  with  a  brick  facing 
and  gauged  arches.  It  is  not  quite  clear  when  it  was  stuccoed, 
but  a  plasterer  was  paid  £z  50  for  work  done  between  1764 
and  1766;  no  doubt  most  of  this  was  for  internal  work  in  the 
offices.  There  is  also  a  daywork  charge  for  cleaning  stone  work 
after  plastering,  and  this  may  mean  more  than  the  chimney 
stacks,  which  were  plastered  at  the  first. 

Leadbetter’s  death  evidently  left  the  Accounts  rather  con¬ 
fused  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some  delay  in  settling 
matters  with  his  executors;  this  probably  explains  how  the 
account  book  came  to  be  handed  over.  It  is  kept  just  as  Sir 
John  Soane’s  books  were  kept,  evidently  representing  current 
practice.  In  the  ordinary  way  it  would  have  remained  an 
office  book,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  architect. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  interference  with  the  work  whilst 
in  hand,  leading  to  great  expense  in  day-works  so  that  the  cost 
is  not  an  average  one  for  a  house  of  the  same  size.  One  curious 
change  may  be  noted,  Mr  Drake  had  the  floor-boards  of  the 
garrets  pulled  up  and  replaced  by  plaster-floors,  which  still 
exist. 
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From  the  bricklayer’s  account  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  house  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  one  very  closely, 
and  may  even  include  some  of  the  original  walls  or 
foundations ;  thus  the  bricklayer  charged  for  ‘taking  down 
part  of  Collinade  in  Inner  Court  &  old  Kitchen  chimney 
.  .  .  and  part  of  walls  in  Inner  Court  .  .  .  making  good 
brickwork  to  base  of  arches  of  old  Vaults  in  North  front’, 
whilst  the  mason’s  bill  mentions  ‘taking  down  stone  cop¬ 
ing  and  part  of  Chimney  pieces  in  old  house  and  working 
old  stone  for  Plinth  and  backing  behind  Cornice  to 
several  windows’. 

The  plasterer  had  much  to  do  and  some  particulars  of 
Mr.  Rose’s  charges  for  work  in  the  library  may  be  quoted  : 


75  \  yards  Floated  Cieling 
52  ,,  stucco  in  lath  in  recessed  Pan- 

nels,  margins  rais’d  in  Stuff 


Coffers  and  Roses,  very  large  Ogee  in 
bed  moul’d,  enrich’d,  a  large  Dentil,  a 
close  enrich’d  Ogee  &  Ovolo  &:  large 
fluted  hollow 

85  ft.  4  ins.  of  plain  floated  frize 

1 13  ft.  to  ins.  runing  of  Ornament  in  D° 
of  Folliage,  very  full 

1 1 8  ft.  7  ins.  of  Archive  with  5  full  &  close 
enrich’d  members 

63  ft.  run’g  of  plain  small  Astragal  to 
Circles  over  doors 

87  ft.  run’g  full  enrich’d  ogee  to  recess’d 
pannels  over  door,  z\  ins.  girt 
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The  Library  certainly  underwent  modification  after 
Adam  had  been  called  in,  because  amongst  the  brick¬ 
layer’s  charges  in  1763  is  one  for  ‘cutting  away  Brick¬ 
work  to  inlarge  recesses  in  Library  in  order  to  execute 
Mr.  Adam’s  Plan  of  Library’.  Mr.  Bolton  says  that  ‘the 
projection  of  the  bookcases  on  the  piers  between  the 
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arches  evidently  pleased  Adam,  as  he  followed  up  the 
idea  in  subsequent  work.  The  other  walls  of  the  room 
are  entirely  lined  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  with  white 
deal  casings  and  wire  panel  doors  showing  the  books 
behind.  The  bookcases  are  pleasantly  detailed  with  fluted 
frieze  and  characteristic  Adam  finishings.’  The  actual 
details  of  this  work  given  in  the  invoice  of  Aiken  and 
Lawrance,  carvers,  are  as  follows : 


83  ft.  6  ins.  Seven  semi-circles  in  recesses  over 
Bookcases  2  members  enrich’d  each  5  large  and 
2  small  ones,  the  ovolo  girt  f  in.  carved  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Water  leaf  with  square  under,  &  Water 
Leaf  &  Toungue,  an  Ogee  semi-reverse,  girt 
1  in.  Carved  Italian  Leaf,  fully  Raffled  and 
Grounded  out  between 


12-10-  6 


269  ft.  in  six  Mahoggany  Doors  with  an  Ogee  ' 
Scemi  Recta,  Girt  f ,  carved  with  a  Neat  water 
Leaf  not  waved,  and  a  Water  leaf  Tongue  2s  4^d 
335  ft.  6  ins.  in  6  Wainscot  Bookcases,  the  Astra-  ^ 
gal  to  sides,  girt  f  in.  to  cross  rails,  girt  f,  the  | 
Bead  up  the  middle,  girt  §,  Carved  raking  leaves  I 
raffled  and  sticks 
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Hie  joiners’  bill  of  day-work  also  has  allusions  to  the 
bookcases : 

Joiners  46  days  to  alterations  in  Library  to  receive  Bookcases 
in  order  to  execute  Mr  Adam’s  plan;  also  altering  Mahogany 
Doors  by  Mr  Adam’s  order  .  .  .  putting  on  Wires  to  Bookcase 
Doors  and  Glueing  pieces  to  Edges  of  Shelves  to  make  them 
Wider. 

The  bill  of  Thomas  Blockley,  ironmonger,  includes : 

8  Brass  Bolts  for  Bookcases  3  ft.  6  ins.  long.  10s  each 
8  fine  bookcase  locks  for  Library,  made  in 

best  manner  10s  each. 

The  cupboards  below  the  bookcases  are  controlled  by  a 
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catch. which  can  only  be  released  from  inside  the  book¬ 
case. 

The  chimney-piece  in  the  library  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Carter  and  cost  £147.  19L  8 d.,  but  this  included 
-£64.  1  or.  for  ‘carving  the  ornaments,  consisting  of  a 
Tabblet  of  Astronomy,  Two  Trusses  and  Two  Potts  over 
D°,  all  richly  carved  &  pollished’.  The  ceiling  of  the 
library  was  the  work  of  Joseph  Rose,  plasterer,  and  cost 
£133.  7 s.  10 d. 

So  one  could  continue  for  every  room  in  the  house. 
Illustrations  are  given  of  a  doorway  in  the  saloon  and  of 
the  staircase  iron-work,  with  extracts  from  the  invoices 
covering  these  items. 

One  of  Mr.  Leadbetter’s  letters  shows  how  he  worked 
with  Adam : 

Feb.  13th  1761.  London 

PIond  Sir, 

Agreeable  to  your  order  I  deliver’d  the  Plans  of  your  best 
Rooms  to  Mr  Adams  [sic]  about  the  middle  of  last  Month;  and 
as  soon  as  Fie  has  made  Designs  for  the  Cielings  &cc  (which 
you  approve)  I  will  immediately  send  as  many  Plaisterers  as 
can  be  employed.  In  the  Interim  the  Joyner’s  Work  shall  be 
forwarded  at  Shardeloes  &  by  Preparations  at  Eton  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

It  gives  me  great  Concern  that  the  Multiplicity  of  my 
Engagements  (which  now  draw  to  a  Conclusion),  has  given 
you  just  Reason  to  Complain  of  my  neglecting  your  Business, 
but  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  every  thing  in  my  Power  shall 
be  done  to  expedite  your  Works  pursuant  to  your  Desire,  & 
hope  when  completed  I  shall  have  the  Honor  of  giving  you 
satisfaction. 

Nothing  from  Mr.  Adam  himself  has  remained,  but  the 
bank-book  shows  that  he  was  paid  £250,  in  two  sums; 
this  was  in  1765.  An  odd  sum  of  £10  was  paid  to  him  in 
June  1782,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  referred  to  Shar- 
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DOORWAY  IN  SALOON 

Carver  s  Work — Aiken  cA  Caw  ranee 

26  It.  6"  in  2  Large  Dorick  cornices  over  Large  doors,  4  Members  enrich’d  the  Plansier 
a  hollow  CM  1 1  carved  close  Flutes,  a  Ogee  semi  Reverse  Gl  £  carved  W  ater  Leaves 
waved  wtl1  water  leat  Tongue,  the  Bed  Mould  ovolo  G*  15}  carved  close  Italian  eggs 
scoopt  very  Hollow;  a  ogee  semi  reverse  Gl  ij  carved  Raffled  Leaf  fully  rattled  Sc 

ground  between  @  7/6  p.f.  .4,9-19-10} 

Enrichments  to  Dorick  Frizes  to  D°  4  round  Ornamts.  1  ft.  Diamr  carved  astragal 
to  Inside,  round  ditto  carved  close  Beads  &  Inside  a  pot  with  Masks  heads  and  festoons 
from  D°  in  Swags  3  Drops  wth  Ornaments  1  ft.  1  Diamr  carv’d  Ox’s  sculls  in 
a  Garland  of  Palms,  all  laying  on  a  Ground — 8  Ornamts.  @  16/7  46-12-8 


Augt.  1763.  Thos  Tils  ton’s  bill  for: 

■Irnii  Work  to  Best  Stairs  with  Scrolc  pannells  &  Bars  Measd  63  feet  6  inch. 

att  14s  pr  foot  ^44—2  — o 


painted  by  egidio  Rebecca  c.  1775,  when  James  Wyatt  was  advising  upon  the  decorations 
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deloes.1  From  about  1773  onwards  the  Drakes  seemed  to 
favour  the  Wyatts;  James  Wyatt  did  a  good  deal  at  the 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  but  he  also  did  something 
at  Shardeloes  which  is  of  interest,  taking  a  modest  5  per 
cent,  himself  upon  the  total  of  the  craftsmen’s  bills.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  in  the  library  have  ‘shaded  paint¬ 
ings  in  white  and  green,  like  a  Wedgwood  cameo  relief 
on  a  large  scale’,  as  Mr.  Bolton  says.  Though  entirely  un¬ 
touched  since  they  were  painted  they  still  give  a  perfect 
appearance  of  relief  in  certain  lights,  and  form  a  com¬ 
plete  trompe  Peril.  One  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s  accounts,  unfor¬ 
tunately  without  date  but  apparently  of  1775,  shows  that 
the  painter  of  these  classical  figures  was  ‘Mr  Rebecca’, 
who  often  worked  for  Wyatt,  and  painted  at  Windsor 
Castle,  Harewood  House,  &c.  For  his  labours  in  the 
library  Egidio  Rebecca  received  fifty  guineas. 

The  close  utilization  of  the  site  of  the  old  house  was 
perhaps  wise ;  it  limited  the  plan,  so  as  to  make  an  extremely 
comfortable  house;  although  the  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  all  eighteen  feet  high,  the  walls  are  immensely 
thick,  so  that  double  doors  to  the  rooms,  with  standing 
space  between,  are  frequent,  and  it  is  never  draughty  in 
cold  weather — Mr.  Drake  had  no  intention  of  allowing 

the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 

Proud  to  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door. 

With  great  deliberation,  and  with  little  regard  to  cost,  he 
made  himself  a  house  so  comfortable  and  restful,  so  plea¬ 
santly  decorated  and  conveniently  planned,  that  nobody 
wished  to  alter  it  whilst  used  as  a  private  house  down 
to  1939.  That  Mr.  Drake  took  great  pride  in  the  house 
is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  a  large  conversation-piece 
by  J.  H.  Mortimer2  shows  him,  surrounded  by  his  family, 

1  See  Appendix  for  further  reference  to  Robert  Adam. 

2  Mortimer  was  short-lived  (1741-79);  he  was  probably  introduced  to 
Mr.  Drake  by  Dr.  Bates,  who  lived  at  Little  Missenden.  On  12  Feb.  1777 
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and  holding  in  his  hands  a  plan  with  the  elevation  of  the 
north  front  as  carried  out. 

Then,  such  is  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  Mr.  Drake, 
after  devoting  years  to  the  construction,  decoration,  and 
furnishing  of  the  house,  and  after  spending  very  great 
sums  upon  it,  found — or  imagined  that  he  found — the 
situation  of  it  injured  his  health.  As  the  site  was  his  birth¬ 
place  this  seems  unlikely,  but  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  his  Grosvenor  Square  house,  and  finally  he  made 
over  Shardeloes  to  his  son  and  went  to  live  in  an  elegant 
villa  at  Roehampton,  where  he  died  in  1796. 

The  household  accounts  during  the  minority  of  Moun- 
tagu  Garrard  Drake  contain  many  entries  which  refer  to  the 
‘Pond  Garden’,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  Badeslade’s  print. 
The  present  walled  garden  between  the  road  and  the  park 
seems  to  be  a  relic  of  this,  another  part  was  apparently 
thrown  into  the  lake  made  subsequently.  Nothing  was 
found  amongst  the  papers,  unfortunately,  which  dealt  with 
the  extensive  work  carried  out  by  Humphrey  Repton;  the 
coloured  aquatints  with  movable  slips,  in  his  Observa¬ 
tions  on  hands  cape  Gardenings  1809,  prove  that  he  carried 
out  a  good  deal  of  work  at  Shardeloes. 

and  on  ^4  June  1778  cheques  were  drawn  in  favour  of  John  Mortimer, 
each  for  £100;  these  way  have  been  in  payment  for  this  very  fine  picture, 
and,  if  so,  date  it  precisely. 
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APPENDIXES 

I.  ROBERT  ADAM  AT  KINROSS 


Two  of  the  sons  of  William  Drake  made  a  tour  through 
Scotland  in  1779,  and  ln  one  °f  t^e^r  letters  (written  from 
Edinburgh  on  26  June  1779)  the  younger  William  says : 

Over  a  kind  of  Bow  Window  that  forms  one  front  of  a  plain 
Town  House  in  Kinross,  mention  is  made  of  its  being  repaired 
by  the  Crown  1771,  concluding  thus:  ‘Robert  Adam  Esqre, 
Knight  of  the  Shire,  Decorated  this  Front  at  his  own  expensed 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Town,  with  whom  I  accidentally  con¬ 
versed,  informed  me  that  320^  had  been  allowed  for  the  Build¬ 
ing  and  that  the  Materials  were  laid  down  at  the  Door, — very 
archly  submitting  how  far  the  Whole  might  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  that  sum,  without  any  extraordinary  Munificence  in 
the  Architect  and  Knight  of  the  Shire. 

Robert  Adam  became  M.P.  for  Kinross  in  1768.  The 
late  Mr.  Bolton  seemed  sceptical  about  this  story  for 
some  reason;  Mr.  G.  C.  B.  Poulter,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  has 
been  good  enough  to  visit  ‘The  County  House’,  as  it 
should  be  called,  and  submits  the  following  interesting 
account  of  it  as  it  is  in  September  1946 : 

The  County  House  was  formerly  the  County  Gaol,  the 
actual  prison  being  a  dungeon  below  ground,  now  used  as 
cellars.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  a  grocer’s  shop,  and 
the  only  item  of  interest  on  this  floor  is  a  remarkable  nest  of 
drawers  fitted  into  the  semicircular  walls  of  the  room,  each 
drawer  of  different  shape  fitting  into  its  appointed  place  within 
the  semicircle.  This  may  well  be  the  work  of  some  craftsman 
employed  by  Adam.  The  drawers  are  now  occupied  with  the 
usual  items  sold  in  village  stores,  but  are  in  good  condition. 
The  first  floor  comprises  two  or  three  old  rooms,  small  and 
uninteresting,  with  an  excellent  front  room,  the  window  being 
no  doubt  part  of  Adam’s  ‘decorations’,  and  the  pleasant 
simplicity  of  the  room  itself  suggests  that  Adam’s  interest  may 
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have  extended  beyond  the  window.  This  floor  is  connected 
with  a  second  floor  by  a  very  fine  staircase  (considering  the 
restricted  space)  which  is  of  Adam’s  time  or  probably  earlier. 
The  second  floor  also  contains  two  old  uninteresting  rooms  at 
the  back,  with  a  well-proportioned  front  room,  known  as  the 
Court  Room,  probably  restored  by  Adam,  and  now  occupied 
by  a  Catholic  priest  of  the  Polish  Forces,  by  whom  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  an  appropriately  simple  manner.  There  is  at  least 
one  bookcase  which  probably  belongs  to  the  Adam  improve¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  a  cupboard  within  the  thick  walls — the 
door  of  which  is  probably  part  of  the  decorations  of  1771.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  building  is  rather  spoiled  by  dark 
distemper,  and  adaptation  as  the  village  store,  advertising 
cocoa,  &c.,  but  the  proportions  are  good.  The  actual  inscrip¬ 
tion  occupies  a  square  panel  on  the  second  floor  above  the 
Adam  window,  and  is  as  follows : 

THIS  COUNTY  HOUSE  WAS  REPAIR’D  BY  THE  CROWN 

A.D.  1771  ROBERT  ADAM  KNIGHT  OF  THIS  SHIRE 
DECORATED  THIS  FRONT  AT  HIS  OWN  EXPENSE 


II.  KENTISH  ESTATE  (p.  56) 

Whatever  were  Mountagu  Drake’s  expectations  upon  his  marriage, 
an  estate  at  Sittingbourne,  including  the  manors  ‘of  Bayford  and  God- 
neston’,  came  to  the  Drakes  at  that  time.  It  had  been  bought  by  John 
Garrard  in  1590.  Amongst  papers  relating  to  the  estate  is  a  curious 
‘Bedell’s  book’,  prepared  in  1528,  but  containing  a  list  of  stewards  from 
a  far  earlier  date.  To  each  name  is  assigned  a  cipher,  which  probably 
corresponded  with  marks  on  the  Court  Rolls.  The  estate  was  sold  about 
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Adam,  R.,  designs  decorations  of 
present  house,  130-4. 

—  and  Kinross  in  1771,  137. 

Aiken  and  Lawrance,  wood-carvers, 

1 33- 

Amersham,  ‘Red  Lion’  inn  in  1698, 

27- 

Apsley,  Lord,  Ld.  Chancellor,  un¬ 
able  to  find  a  living  for  Mr. 
Drake’s  nominee,  37. 

Assizes  dinner  at  Aylesbury,  1707, 
52- 

Ayres,  Philip,  a  minor  poet  (163 8— 
1712),  biographical  note,  71. 

Badeslade,  Thos.,  engraves  the  old 
house,  129. 

Bankes,  Wm,,  the  Cheshire  steward, 
5«; 

baptism  of  Non-conformists,  50. 
Bates,  Dr.,  mentioned  in  1775,  39. 
Bath  estate  and  the  Garrards,  123. 
beer,  strong,  attractive  to  Lady 
Everard,  93. 

Bent,  Mrs.,  bred  amongst  Dis¬ 
senters,  52. 

—  her  family  in  Leicestershire,  64. 
Blockley,  Thos.,  ironmonger,  133. 
Bolton,  Arthur,  comments  on 

building  costs  ol  present  house, 
1 3  1  - 

Butiadvaiture ,  II. M.  ship,  in  1641-2, 
3°- 

Boughey,  Geo.,  master  of  inaction, 
1 21 . 

—  suggested  epitaph  for,  118. 
Boulding,  steward,  dies  of  small¬ 
pox,  57. 

Brown,  David,  the  Kentish  steward, 
59- 

carpets  on  floor  uncommon  in 
early  eighteenth  century,  11-14. 
Carter,  Thos.,  a  fraudulent  attorney, 
65- 

Carters,  make  fire-places  in  present 
house,  1 34. 


cattle  disease  in  Cheshire,  1745,  1 18. 

Chapman,  Nathl.,  steward  in  1689, 

56. 

Charles  I,  letters  to  Sir  H.  Strad- 
ling,  1641-2,  30-2. 

Cheshire  estate  stewards,  good  in 
1760,  62. 

—  —  —  less  good  in  1707,  58. 

- satisfactory  in  1787,  46. 

- zealous  in  1752,  112. 

china  uncommon  in  early  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  14-16. 

church-yard  grazing,  45. 

Clarke,  Sir  Sami.,  a  man  of  business, 

66. 

Cookson,  Ed.,  an  agent  with  a  tor¬ 
tuous  mind,  1 07-11. 

Cosby,  Leics.,  in  1724,  64. 

Cotton,  Jas.,  mentioned,  75. 

—  lacking  in  tact,  121. 

Cradock,  Marmaduke,  his  ortho¬ 
graphic  limitation,  104. 

Cressingham,  Great,  wills  and 
inventories  in  early  eighteenth 
century,  21-6. 

curate,  stipend  asked,  44. 

- offered,  45. 

Currey,  Mr.,  steward  at  Deptford, 
.  47.  64- 

Curzon,  Viscount,  letter  from  1768, 
36. 

Dalby,  Mr.,  agent  for  Mr.  Eyre, 
io7- 

deer  which  do  not  exist  are  de¬ 
manded,  126. 

Denton,  Mr.  Justice,  a  sensible 
man,  53. 

Deptford  estate,  good  stewards  of, 
47>  63. 

—  advowsons  of,  in  173 1  and  1763, 
40,  42. 

—  incumbent  in  1769,  47-9. 

Dickinson,  Geo.,  Lines,  estate 

steward,  60. 

dog-whipper  at  Malpas  appointed, 
1760,  62. 
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Drake  family,  of  Esher  and  Sharde- 
loes,  124. 

—  Sir  Francis,  ‘the  seaman’,  un¬ 
related,  124. 

—  Francis,  M.P.  for  Amersham  in 
Long  Parliament,  55. 

—  Mountagu,  and  his  father-in- 
law,  70. 

—  Mountagu  Garrard,  his  early 
education,  71-3. 

- r - goes  to  Oxford,  73. 

—  Sir  Willm.,  baronet,  viii,  55. 

—  Willm.  (1723-96),  hints  to¬ 
wards  his  character,  116-27. 

- dies  at  Roehampton,  136. 

- junior,  son  of  above,  80. 

—  Thos.  (the  first  Tyrwhitt- 
Drake),  29,  81. 

—  Rev.  John,  81. 

—  Charles  (afterwards  Garrard),  8 1 . 

‘drunckeness’,  consequence  of,  89. 

Eaton,  Rev.  John,  produces  a 
fatuous  report,  119. 

‘endure’  meaning  ‘to  harden’,  110. 

Everard,  Geo.,  writes  from  Ireland 
in  1758,  96. 

—  Mary,  Lady,  writes  from  France, 
1724-7,  9i-5- 

—  Sir  Redmond,  husband  of  above, 
and  fourth  baronet,  90-6. 

exchange  value  of  English  money 
in  France,  1724,  93. 

Eyre,  Richard,  and  Steeple  Barton, 
106,  1 12. 

- very  impecunious,  108. 

Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary,  96. 

fire,  eyewitness’s  account  of,  1621, 

7- 

fires,  parsimonious  use  of,  4. 

funeral  scandalously  delayed,  48. 

Garrard  family,  75,  119. 

—  Sir  John,  third  bart.,  70. 

Garsington  Manor  House  in  1727, 

12,  17- 

Gibson,  Bishop,  exercises  diocesan 
discipline,  50. 

girls’  school,  fees  at,  in  1759-68,  8 1 . 


Glasse,  Rev.  Sami.,  parson,  school¬ 
master,  and  magistrate,  114. 

glasses  for  drinking  in  early 
eighteenth  century,  15. 

Grand  Tour,  Ld.  Chancellor’s 
authority  for,  in  1710,  74. 

Greenford,  highway  robbery  at, 
179°,  1 1 5. 

Harper,  Rev.  Geo.,  and  Harthill 
living,  46. 

Harrow  School  fees,  &c.,  1755-62, 

76. 

Harthill,  Cheshire,  living  of,  in 
1787,46. 

highwayman  minutely  described, 
179°,  1 1 5. 

Hopley,  Mary,  writes  good  letter  in 
1753.  ri3- 

Horne,  Mr.,  of  Tingewick,  on  land 
values,  no. 

India,  outfit  for  cadet  going  to, 
1763,78. 

inn  furniture  and  fittings,  1698,  27. 

insurance  signs  fixed  to  houses, 
1739,  63- 

inventories  of  small  farmers  in 
Norfolk,  1703-20,  22-4. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Sami.,  of  Stisted, 
incapacitated  for  thirty  years,  41. 

Jacobite  not  a  term  of  reproach,  5  3. 

Jacobites  in  France,  92-5. 

James,  John,  a  barrister,  106-12. 

Kent,  Nathl.,  terms  of  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1788,  68. 

Kentish  estate,  138. 

—  steward  in  1709,  59. 

Kersing,  John,  a  bad  witness,  9. 

Kinross,  work  by  Robt.  Adam  at, 

1 37- 

kitchen  garden  welcome  to  the 
Rev.  J.  W'arneford,  44. 

Leadbetter,  Stiff,  builder  and  archi¬ 
tect,  130. 

—  letter  from,  134. 

Leoni,  Jas.,  makes  plans  for  house, 
129. 
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Lewknor,  John,  a  Sussex  M.P.,  85. 

Lines,  estate,  bad  steward  in  1738, 
60. 

- good  one  in  1726,  60. 

Linnell,  John  and  William,  cabinet¬ 
makers;  their  work  described, 
1 9-2 1 . 

Lowe,  Thos.,  on  Lines,  agriculture 
in  1726,  60. 

Lowndes,  Richd.,  of  Winslow, 
1775,  38- 

- glad  to  be  out  of  Parliament, 

39- 

Lucienne,  France,  residence  at,  in 
1724,  91. 

Mackery  End,  Flerts.,  in  1736,  12, 
17* 

Maddock,  Rev.  Matthew,  attached 
to  Duke  of  Manchester,  1761,  41. 

May,  Baptist,  and  Jermyn  St.,  107. 

Mcetkeerke,  Adolphus,  letter  from, 
173 !,  4°- 

Metallus’s  Three  Dialogues ,  a  topo¬ 
graphical  poem  of  1693,  90. 

Moore,  W'm.,  has  appetite  for  veni¬ 
son,  125. 

Mortimer,  J.  H.,  conversation-piece 
of  W.  Drake  and  family,  135. 

Moseley,  Oswald,  of  Rolleston, 
Cheshire,  46. 

- returns  thanks  for  a  sociable- 

parson,  47. 

Mountagu,  Sir  Willm.,  Ld.  Chief 
Baron,  83. 

—  William,  son  of  above,  his  mis¬ 
deeds,  84-8. 

music  teaching  in  1704,  73. 

Nickson,  Ambrose,  Cheshire 
steward,  62,  112,  118. 

olive-wood  box,  and  its  contents, 
85. 

overtime  worked  in  Six  Clerks’ 
Office,  6. 

Page,  Sir  Francis,  the  judge,  ‘a  hot 
and  heavy  lawyer’,  52-4. 

passport  in  1712,  75. 


pedigree,  curious  story  of  one  made 
in  1727,  125. 

Penn,  advowson  of,  36. 

—  scene  at  a  burial,  1721,  50. 
Penn,  Roger,  last  of  his  family, 

I73L  97- 

Perrott,  Jas.,  steward  to  Sir  W. 

Drake,  bart.,  5  5 . 
post  office  in  1685,  88. 

Poulter,  G.  C.  B.,  report  on  County 
House,  Kinross,  137. 

Powell,  Jas.,  his  education,  75-9. 

- in  India,  1 19. 

Prichard,  Rev.  Thos.,  seeks  a  living, 
36. 

- obtains  one,  38. 

Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  an  under¬ 
graduate  at,  in  1763,  77. 

Rebecca,  Egidio,  paints  in  Library 
^  1775,  135- 

refreshments  at  Oxford  in  1763,  77. 
Repton,  Humphrey,  works  at 
Shardeloes,  136. 

Rich,  Sir  Robt.  (died  c.  1646),  bio¬ 
graphical  note,  2. 

Robertshaw,  Rev.  Benjn.,  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of,  49. 

- quarrels  with  Bp.  Gibson,  50. 

Rose,  Mr.,  does  plaster-work 
c.  1760,  132,  1 34. 

Roylaunce,  Thos.,  Cheshire 
steward,  46. 

Rupert,  Prince,  instructions  from, 
April  1647  and  1649,  33-4. 

St.  Donat’s  Castle,  29. 

St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  outfit 
upon  going  to,  in  1704,  73. 
School-books  at  Ilarrow,  1755,  76. 

—  at  "Westminster  c.  1760,  79. 

—  at  a  girls’  school  c.  1763,  82. 
Shardeloes  during  the  Civil  War,  55. 

—  origin  of  the  name,  viii. 

—  present  house,  cost  of,  130. 

Six  Clerks’  Office  in  1621,  1. 
Small-pox,  a  case  in  1721,  57. 

—  cost  of  cure  in  1704,  73. 

Steeple  Barton,  Oxon.,  in  1697, 

106. 
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Stisted,  Essex,  living  of,  41,  42. 
Stoke  Talmage,  Oxon.,  living  of, 

43- 

—  rectory  described,  45. 

Stradling  family  of  St.  Donat’s,  29. 

—  Sir  Henry,  end  of,  34. 

Toth  ill,  Willm.  (died  1626),  bio¬ 
graphical  note  of,  2. 

Townson,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.,  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of,  62. 

- declines  living  of  Harthill, 

47- 

Tyrwhitt  family  of  Kettleby  and 
Stainfield,  99. 

village  shop  in  1718,  schedule  of 
stock,  25-7. 

Waddington,  Sami.,  a  bad  character, 
100. 

—  Sarah,  distressed  wife  of  above, 
1 01  et  seq. 


wages  of  cabinet-makers  in  1768, 
20. 

—  of  dockyard  workers  in  1 767,  64. 

—  of  bricklayers  c.  1760,  1 3 1 . 

Warneford,  Rev.  John,  describes 

the  kind  of  rectory  which  he 
wants,  43-4. 

washing,  doubtful  where  one 
washed  c.  1700,  16-18. 

Welling,  Thos.,  steward  of  Dept¬ 
ford  estate,  63. 

Westminster  School,  fees  at,  1759, 
79- 

Wilson,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.,  an  in¬ 
human  wretch,  47-9. 

Winslow  living  in  1775,  38. 

—  rectory  described,  39. 

Wood,  Rev.  Richardson,  of  North¬ 
ampton,  76. 

writing  masters  in  1701  and  1702, 
72. 

Wyatt,  Jas.,  does  work  at  Sharde- 
loes,  135. 
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r-1738)  =p  (as  his  2nd  wife)  Sir  John 
Tyrwhitt  of  Stainfield, 
Lines.,  5th  Bart. 


Mo<  (j-A> 

At  JohnS  C 

1^1  K 


ranccs  (1707-73)  Sarah  ==  Sam  Waddington 

imurried  (171 1  94)  ]  (d.  unlaitK  imd  «\  1788) 


W  ii i!au  Dr  it. 

At  Eraser.-  -sc  C 
OsloriV.  M.P.  ; 
Rebuilt  Shared 


^  iliiam  Dnb  <1  748—9 
At  /JOVrtV  /¥.  Goli., 
Chtfrrrd-  M.P.  from  -( 


Margarctta  =  Marmaduke  Cradock 
(‘Peggy’),  living 
in  1  Sic 

Thomas  W  aller,  Serjeant-ai-law  =  Elizabeth  Hogan 


Francis  Bacon  =  Elizabeth  Waller 


Waller  Bacon  of  Erleham  (d.  1742)  —  (1706)  Frances  Noswonhy 


Nathaniel  Bacon 
of  Gray’s  Inn 
(ob.  s.p.  1746) 


A  daughter  =  Richard  Frank,  receiver-general  of 

j  land  retenue,  Lines,  and  Notts,  (d  276c, 


arles  Drake  Garrard  =  Anne  Bame 
7).  Took  name  of 
in  1767  and  even- 
ucceedcd  to  the  Gar- 
late  of  Lamer,  Herts.  % 


Elizabeth  =  (2783)  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  rrank- 
of  Aldcrton,  Suffolk  (1743-1810) 


T>'  Percival  Tyrwhitt-Drake  (1859-1928)  =p  Mary  A.  E.  Popham 


as.  Tyrwhitt-Drake  —  Philomcna  Mostyn 
.'tain,  M.C.  (b.  1895) 


PEDIGREE  OF  DRAKE  OF  SHARDELOES 
(To  show  persons  named  in  book;  holders  of  the  estates  in  small  capitals) 


Win  jam  Tot  1 1  sii  (15:7-1626)  -• 
One  of  the  Six  Clerks  hi  Chancery, 
succeeded  to  manor  ol  Wccdon  Hill, 
bought  Shardeloes,  and  borough  of 
Antershani 


I 


Catherine,  dan.  of  Chief 
Baron  Sir  John  Denham, 
and  sister  of  the  poet 


I 

Francis  Drake,  of  Esher  —  (1602)  (1)  Joan 

(d.  16 1  >).  Member  of  Inner  l'emple  (2)  Philadelphia,  elan. of  Sir  l.dw.  Davev 

isq7,  Gentleman  pensioner  i't  Royal  (3)  line,  widow  ol  Kcv.  Josias  White 

House  holel 


Catherine 

(an  invalid,  living  in  1649) 


Sir  Wiiitni  Drake  (1606-69) 

I  ntnarried.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Chite'grapher  of  C  ommon  Pleas  1652. 
Crc-.ited  baronet  1641.  Built  Almshouses 
1657.  M.P.  for  Amersham  from  1640 


I  raneis  1  )rake 
M . P.  fi  ir  Amersham  in 
I  .ong  Parliament.  l  re- 
e|uently  mentioned  in 
1  trney  Memoirs 


(1657)  (1)  Elizabeth,  dan,  of  Sir  Alexander 
Denton.  She  died  in  1652 

(2)  Dorothy,  dau.  of  Sir  W'm.  Spring 

(3) ,  Susan  ?  (‘his  late  wife’  in  1669) 


Sir  William  Drake  (1646-90)  -  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  I.d.  Chief  Baron  Mountagu.  who  died  in  1706 


At  St.  John’s  Coll..  Oxford.  Knighted 
1668.  Built  Market  House  1682.  M.P. 
from  1661.  Acquired  Cheshire  estate 
(Malpas)  c.  1689 


and  was  father  of  W  m.  Mountagu,  the  younger.  She  died  in  1720, 
having  bought  the  Croft  (Fines.)  estate  which  was  sold  c.  1796. 

She  afterwards  married  (as  his  second  wife)  Samuel  'I  rotman  of 
Siston  Court,  Glos. 


■Mot  ntagc  Drake  (1675-98) 
M.P'.  from  1694 


lane  dau.  of  Sir  John  Garrard,  3rd  Bt  [  1  lie  4th  Bt.  was  brother  of  the  3rd,  and  father  of  both 

She  was  b.  1675  and  d.  1  724,  having  j  the  5th  and  6th;  their  other  brother  had  a  wife  who 

bought  the  Kent  (Sittingbotirnc)  estate,  j  was  aunt  ol  James  and  Richard  Powell 

which  was  sold  r.  1790  \  «nd  of  their  sister,  the  wife  of  James  Cotton 


Mary  (1677-1738)  (as  his  2nd  wife)  Sir  John 
Tvrwhitt  of  Srainticld, 
Lines.,  5th  Bart. 


Mo<  •.  r  so.  f/A  vr  arm  Dr  A  XI.  (i  692-  1 7285  —  isafrella,  dau.  of 


At  St.  John's  Coli  .  Oxford.  M.P.  from 

1-1  3 


Titos.  Marshall 


Mary  (1694  c.  1710)  -  Sir  Redmond  Everard,  Bt. 

of  l*'cthard,  Ireland 


r 


V.  ieliaw  Dr  ikf  <1 "’z 3-96)  -  (1747)  Elizabeth  Haworth 


At  Briservuse  Coll., 
Oxford.  M.P.  1-48-  91. 
P.ebsai’t  Shardeloes 


(17-5-57) 


Thomas  (1 727  -»t)  -  I  izabcih  Whittington 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Amersham  (J.  1765) 

1753  till  death 

William  Wickham  of  Garsington.Oxon.  Mary  Wilkinson  (d.  1755). 
(1679-1727)  Son  of  John  Wickham  by  j  inherited  Deptford  estate 
hts  wife  Mary,  sister  of  Adolphus  1  of  the  Boulters 

Mcetkccrkc 


Rev.  \\  ilium  Wickham  (1716-7°)  ' 


Anne  I.awrencc 


W  iliram  Drake  •'7748-957  —  '>)  'Ia-’7  Hussey  (1734-78) 
At  Krxsen. w:  (/Al.,  <*J  Flu.  Ives 


Oxford.  M.P.  from  -69 


(1761  r,\j 


Thomas  Drake  Tvrwihtt-Drakf 
(1749-1810).  M.P.  from  1795. 
l  ink  name  of  Tyrwhht  in  176° 
upon  inheriting  Stainficld  and  St. 
Donat’s,  and  of  Tyrwhitl-Drake 
in  1795 


(1780)  Ann  Wickham 
(1762  1845) 


Maty  Wickham 
(b.  1760) 


;  John  Drake  (1756  -1826) 
Rector  of  Amersham 
from  1775 


Thomas  Tyrwhitt-Dkakf  (1783-1852)  Barbara  Caroline  Anneslcy 


John  tie  la  Fountain  Tyrwhilt  (1708-60) 
•Oth  and  last  III.,  twice  married,  but  son 
predeceased  him.  Inherited  St.  Donat's 
in  1755 


Frances  (1707-75) 
unmarried 


Sarah  - 
(1711  94) 


Sam  Waddington 
(d.  unlamcnted  1788) 


Margaretta  = 
(‘Peggy’),  living 
in  1810 


:  Marmadukc  Cradock 

Thomas  Waller,  Scrjcant-ai-law  —  lTu-abeth  Hotan 

_ i 

i  ; 

Francis  Bacon  =  Fdizabcth  Waller 


.  I 

Waller  Bacon  of  Erleham  (d.  1742)  -=  (1706)  Frances  Nosuorthy 


Nathaniel  Bacon 
of  Gray’s  Inn 
( ob .  s.p.  1746) 


A  daughter  =  Richard  Frank,  receiver-gcraeral 
1  land  revenue,  Lines,  aod  Notts. 


Charles  Drake  Garrard  =  Anne  Bame 
(d.  18  7).  Took  name  of 
Gurrur  I  itt  1767  and  even¬ 
tually  succeeded  to  the  Gar¬ 
rard  estate  of  Lamer,  Herts.  , 


Elizabeth  =  (1783)  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Frank- 
of  Aldcrton,  Suffolk  (1745-18:0) 


Thomas  Tvrwiiitt-Drake  (1817  88)  =  (1)  1843.  Kliz.  Julia  Wcddcrburn  (Stratton)  (d.  1885) 

(2)  1887,  Dorothy  Popham 


Tmo, .Vm.  TruwHirr-DRAKF  (,849-9°°)  =  Frances  A.  I.  Smi.h-Dorricn  Wm.  Wtkfham  TrRW^DRAKE  085,-,9,9)  j  Augusta  Peel 

v  Eow.  Tiios.  Tritwmrr-DRAKF.  (1887-1933)  =  Venice  M.  Corbett 


Guy  Pcrcival  Tyrwhitt-Drake  (1859-1928)  =j=  Mary  A.  E.  Popham 


[ 

Thus.  TYRWiim-DRAKB  =  Philomena  Mostyn 
Captain,  M.C.  (b.  1893) 


